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Key  features  of  Teacher’s  Guide 

Each  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections  — 

Introductory  Pages 

Specific  Teaching  Notes  for  each  theme/chapter 


Introductory  pages 

p.  9-1 1  OVERVIEW  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
learning  of  language 

p.  12-13  SUMMARY of  themes  and  skills  for  each  chapter 
p.  14-17  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  previous  level 
p.  18-21  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  this  level 
p.  22-25  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  next  level 
p.  26-28  SUGGESTIONS  on  Instructional  Management 


Specific  teaching  notes 

p.  29  to  Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
end  theme/chapter  of  the  student  text  for  each  level 
of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised. 

Each  theme/chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities  for  independent, 
group,  and  whole-class  study 


I  LIBRARY  I 

I  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  I 


STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
1 54  and  1 55  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer's 
journal 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 


1.  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 


Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 
(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 


Starting  point  activities 

to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  ideas  and  activities 
they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  theme/chapter 


Chapter  activities 

to  introduce,  develop,  and 
extend  the  integrated  theme 
and  language  skills 
development  activities 


Bibliography 

•  at  the  end  of  each  theme/chapter 

•  generous  and  up-to-date 

•  highlights  Canadian  titles 

•  suggests  grade  levels 

•  annotated 
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Overview 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is  an 
integrated  language  arts  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  student  communication 
skills  and  creativity.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
variety  of  materials  and  skills  development 
activities  organized  around  a  theme  and  selected 
to  capture  the  interest  and  suit  the  academic  and 
social  needs  and  abilities  of  students  at  each 
level  of  the  program.  Activities  integrate  the 
language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 


Assumptions  of  Language  Learning 

Implications  for  a  Language  Arts  Program 

•  that  children's  ability  to  think  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  use  language. 

•  should  provide  opportunities  for  generating  thought  and 
structuring  expression 

•  that  language  is  the  tool  enabling  children  to  relate  new 
experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to 
conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify 
and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences.  (It  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  around  them.) 

•  should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language — listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  producing  — so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  their  prior  knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new 
experiences  and  acquire  new  concepts 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  acquired 
the  ability  to  use  language  through  concrete 
experiences  and  real-life  situations. 

•  should  build  upon  real-life  experiences  and  the 
language  of  the  child 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children 
bring  to  the  language  program  is  the  result  of  sensory 
experience  —  i.e.  what  they  have  observed,  touched, 
experimented  with,  listened  to,  and  reacted  emotionally  to 

•  should  make  provision  for  student  involvement  in 
sensory  experiences 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  have  been  acquired  through  talking. 

•  should  allow  children  to  talk  together  about  their 
experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  and  to  examine  their 
attitudes.  (This  structuring  of  oral  expression  is 
necessary  for  reading  and  expression.) 

•  that  the  language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  producing  are 
interdependent. 

•  should  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  help  children 
capitalize  on  these  interdependences.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  approach  does  not  preclude  a  focus 
on  specific  aspects  of  viewing,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  producing. 

•  that  children's  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
experience  to  the  abstract  concept. 

•  should  provide  children  with  prerequisite  concrete 
experiences  before  proceeding  to  abstract 
representations. 

•  that  children  s  learning  proceeds  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal. 

•  should  develop  children's  understanding  of  impersonal 
(other-oriented)  situations  through  analysis  and 
discussion  of  their  own  experience  and  feelings. 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and 
acquired  when  they  are  related  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  children. 

•  should  provide  flexibility  by  offering  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  issues  of  interest  to  children. 

•  that  children's  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ. 

•  should  provide  alternative  learning  experiences  and  be 
based  upon  a  broad  range  of  teaching — learning 
strategies  which  include  both  corrective  and  enrichment 
activities. 

•  that  the  affective  or  emotional  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  is  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  response. 

•  should  emphasize  use  of  language  to  communicate 
feelings  as  well  as  ideas. 

•  that  language  usage  varies  according  to  function  and 
context. 

•  should  make  children  aware  that  the  form  of  a  spoken  or 
written  message  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  message  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered; 
should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

•  that  language  learning  is  enhanced  as  children  become 
aware  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  should  provide  children  with  means  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  that  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  children  have 
developed  about  language  have  application  across  the 
curriculum. 

•  should  offer  children  many  opportunities  to  apply 
language  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

The  program  features  a  wide  range  of  social  opportunities  and  functional  situations  for  language  use.  Activities  emphasize 
the  need  to  link  logical  thought  structures  to  purposes  of  communication. 

The  themes  provide  occasions  for  children  to  learn  to  apply  and  practice  language  skills  in  a  context  which  has  meaning  for 
them  Children  are  provided  with  many  opportunities  to  use  language  skills  as  a  means  of  clarifying  concepts. 

The  program  activities  for  pupils  and  suggestions  for  teachers  provide  for  extension  and  refinement  of  this  experience  and 
language  competency  and  for  opportunities  to  apply  these  competencies  to  an  ever  broadening  range  of  situations.  To 
ensure  that  the  program  will  provide  for  these  goals,  emphasis  is  given  to  continuous  informal  assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  providing  pupils  with  self-diagnostic  techniques. 

Activities  include  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experiences. 

The  program  provides  many  occasions  for  children  to  talk  together  informally  and  formally.  There  are  activities  which  aim  at 
talk  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  to  another  person,  and  activities  which  aim  to  help  the  individual  to  clarify  and 
extend  thoughts  through  the  act  of  talking.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  designed  to  enable  children  to  move  easily  from 
spoken  to  written  forms  of  communication. 

Program  activities  are  based  on  the  idea  that  communication  through  print  can  be  enhanced  through  experience  in  listening 
and  speaking  and  that  the  competency  in  listening  and  speaking  is  enhanced  through  viewing,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 

The  program  provides  for  many  opportunities  for  children  to  move  at  varying  rates  from  the  concrete  to  abstract  levels  of 
conceptualization. 

There  is  much  opportunity  to  react  to  emotional  experiences  of  others  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

The  materials  in  the  chapters  in  the  program  are  selected  from  literature,  science,  social  studies,  drama,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

The  program  provides  many  activities  for  children  of  varying  interests.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  activities  suitable  for 
lower  achieving  children  as  well  as  for  activities  for  gifted  children. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  use  language  to  share  emotions  as  well  as  to  develop  and  extend  their 
conceptual  background. 

There  are  many  activities  designed  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer  dictates  not 
only  the  content  of  the  message,  but  also  the  format  and  style  of  the  message.  This  awareness  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  speech  or  print. 

Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  analyze  their  own  language  performance  with  the  aim  to  developing 
increasingly  clear  and  appropriate  communication.  This  includes  experience  in  editing  and  proofreading  for  interesting  and 
appropriate  word  choice  as  well  as  for  mechanical  accuracy. 

The  total  program  is  designed  to  help  children  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learn  about  language  to  their  everyday  activities 
in  other  school  subject  areas. 
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Themes  and  Language  Skills 

Language  skills  activities  in  the  student  text  are 
integrated  with  the  theme  materials  of  the 
chapters.  The  themes  of  each  chapter  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
language  skills. 

Themes 

Each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  chapter  theme 
focusing  on  language,  literature,  sports,  art  or 
leisure  time  activities,  social  studies,  science, 
and  human  relationships  and  values. 

Theme  Objectives 

•  to  provide  a  practical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  a  language  program  built 
around  language  skills 

•  to  provide  “freedom  within  structure”  for  the 
teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  to  ensure  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a 
process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather 
than  as  an  isolated  subject 

•  to  allow  students  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or 
problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and 
researching  within  an  overall  framework 
determined  by  the  teacher 

•  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a 
broad  range  of  activities  for  different  ability 
and  interest  levels 

•  to  allow  students  to  start  with  concrete 
personal  experiences  and  proceed  to 
objective  analysis,  and  to  encourage  affective 
and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  stimulus  materials 

•  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and 
opinions  about  a  topic 


•  to  reduce  learning  problems  by  giving 
students  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to 
build  up  information  and  vocabulary  about 
one  topic 

•  to  enable  students  to  learn  the  mechanical 
skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful 
context  rather  than  in  isolation 

Language  Skills  Development 

Each  chapter  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  skills  section 
focusing  on  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
building,  sentence  combining,  paragraph 
building,  punctuation,  creation  of  stories,  creation 
of  poems,  or  use  of  study  and  life  skills. 

Activities  developing  each  of  these  skills  sections 
integrate  the  language  achievement  areas  of 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing.  Proofreading/revision  skills  are 
developed  throughout  the  program. 

Language  Skills  Development  Objectives 

Learning  to  Use  Words/Learning  to  Build 
Vocabulary 

To  develop  clear  and  appropriate  communication 
by  understanding  and  using  words  correctly  and 
to  increase  student  vocabulary 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  the  word  history  of  dog  breed  names  •  colorful 
“dog”  expressions  •  the  history  of  Canadian 
place  names  •  idiomatic  expressions  •  words 
from  other  languages  •  invented  words 

•  different  English  dialects  •  the  special 
language  of  baseball  •  particular  words  for 
particular  subjects  •  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 
homonyms  •  the  right  words  for  an  audience 

•  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  words  •  the 
avoidance  of  overused  words  •  the  special 
language  of  hieroglyphics  •  word  history  (words 
about  crime  and  justice)  •  the  word  history  of 
family  member  names  and  surnames  •  idiomatic 
expressions  •  the  special  language  of  chivalry 

•  the  word  history  of  English  words  based  on 
Greek  and  Latin  words  •  terms  for  special 
subject  areas  •  multiple  meanings  of  words  •  the 
word  history  of  animal  names 
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Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

To  comprehend  and  create  appropriate  and 
effective  sentences,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
sentence-building  elements 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  complete  sentences  •  subjects  and  predicates 

•  nouns  in  sentences  •  verbs  in  sentences  •  a 
variety  of  sentences  •  adjective  phrases 

•  subject  pronouns  •  pronouns  in  the  predicate 

•  verbs  to  tell  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future 

•  adjective  phrases  in  different  positions  •  a 
variety  of  expressive  verbs  •  adverbs  •  adverb 
phrases  •  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of 
adjectives  •  possessives  •  hyphenated 
adjectives  •  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

•  more  and  most  with  adjectives  in  comparison 

•  commas  to  separate  sentence  parts  •  a  variety 
of  sentence  patterns  •  verbs  to  tell  about  things 
that  have  happened  recently  •  possessive 
pronouns  •  more  and  most  with  adverbs  in 
comparison 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

To  comprehend  the  ways  in  which  the 
relationship  between  ideas  may  be  signalled  and 
to  demonstrate  that  comprehension  in 
connecting  sets  of  sentences 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  compound  subjects  •  compound  predicates 

•  connectives  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 
sentences  •  the  embedding  of  adjectives  and 
adjective  phrases  •  the  embedding  of  adverbs 
and  adverb  phrases 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  paragraph  and  an  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  connected 
with  writing  paragraphs 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns  •  time-sequence 
words  •  explanatory  paragraphs  •  paragraphs 
from  outlines  •  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

•  paragraphs  that  state  opinions 


Learning  to  Punctuate 

To  understand  and  use  the  basic  tool  of 
punctuation  skills  in  producing  forms  of  discourse 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  capitals  and  periods  to  begin  and  complete 
sentences  •  a  variety  of  sentence  punctuation 

•  apostrophes  in  contractions 

Learning  to  Create  Stories/Learning  to  Create 
Prose 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  story  writing 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  folk  tales  •  story  beginnings  •  details  to  build 
story  outlines  •  mystery  stories  •  story  boards 

•  descriptive  words  and  phrases  •  hyperbole 

•  tall  tales  •  myths  •  the  oral  presentation  of 
stories 

Learning  to  Create  Poems/Learning  to  Create 
Poetry 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  poetry  writing 

Level  B 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  onomatopoeia  •  metaphors  •  limericks  •  haiku 
poems  •  personification  •  free-verse  poems 

•  tongue-twisters  •  alliteration  •  homonyms 

•  rhyme 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

To  develop  and  apply  language  skills  in  other 
subject  areas  and  to  transfer  these  skills  to  home 
and  community  activities 

Level  B 

To  develop  and  transfer  skills  in  •  preparing  news 
reports  •  interviewing  •  preparing  book  reports 

•  preparing  family  tree  charts  •  preparing  time 
lines  •  preparing  report  outlines  •  proofreading 

•  researching  a  report  topic  •  using  primary  and 
secondary  sources  of  information  •  proofreading 
rough  drafts  •  presenting  oral  reports 

•  preparing  information  brochures,  posters,  and 
magazine  advertisements  •  giving  eye-witness 
reports 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  A 
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•E  03 

P 
0  ^ 
Q  0 

E  E 

o  to 

OS 


CO 

03 


b 

o 

co 

TO 

O 

0 

3 

Cr 

0 

co 

TO 

CD 

•E  — 

$  O 
S  CM 


0  CM 
N  O 
C  ™ 
03  0 

a)  cd 

o  a 

o  — 

>N 

CO  m 


0 


0 


0 


>  -X 


0  to 
£  3= 

c  ^ 
o  to 
°  £ 
03  03 
C  3 
CO  O 

3  £ 


CO 

o 

CM 

to  ^ 

3 
O) 

C 

TO  ^ 

0  3 
>  O 

CL  b 

c  o 

0  03 

^  O) 
03  c: 

E  ^ 

ii 


TD 

CO 

'S 

w 

E 

(0 

o 

Q. 

CO 

c 

■6  _ 

|s 

E  E 

ol 


b 

o 

oo 

TO 

O 

*C 

03 

TO 

0 

w. 

w_ 

03 

0) 

o 

a 

TO 

CD 

C  ^ 
^  CO 
TO  03 


X3 

03 

TO 

0 

V) 

0 

C 

TO 

a 

.a 

co 


o 

Eco 

8^ 

C5  Q> 

5  E 

CO  Q> 

5  £ 


GC 

LU 

H 

0. 

< 

X 

o 


a> 

E 

v 


m 

c n 
o 
cn 
co 
3 
CO 
c 
CO 


o  w 

ra'S 

II 

to  to 

0  C/3 
_J  3 


C/3 

0 

O 

c 

O  3 
o>  g 
£  c n 
E  T3 

co  = 

03  ^ 

-J  co 


CD 

c 

\a 

E 

o 

o 

2  w 
co  g 
c  c 
c  aj 

co  f 
0  0 
-I  CD 


0 

x: 

Q. 

TO 

o  21 

TO 

?  TO 

•E  CL 

E  *o 

TO  ^ 

_l  CD 


0 

TO 

3 

O 

c 

o 

0. 


03 

C 

c 

U- 

TO 

0 


0 

0 


CD  C/) 

■is 

k-  TO 
TO  0 
0  *- 
-J  O 


0 

E 

O  03 

—  o 

03  Q_ 

is 

»-  TO 
TO  0 
0  »- 
_J  O 


_0 

12 
0  CD 
0  0 

~o 

03  C 
C  TO 
C 

TO  g 
CO 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  B 
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'Entries  in  italicized  type  are  maintenance  activities. 


CO 

1 — 

T— 

' - ' 

0 

E 

0 

-C' 

- — ' 

O 

O 

CM 

T— 

r> 

' - ' 

Q3 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

c 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

CD 


0 

0> 

CD 

+* 

C 

0 

o 

d 

o 

c/> 

00 


03 

0 

CO 


0 

E 

0 

jz 


TD 

0 

0 

0 


0 

*3 

o 

0 

o 

o 

D) 

C 

5 


00 

CM 


if) 
0 
> 

£ 
T~  -O 
^  0 
CO 
0 
>  - 
CO  2 

(0  c 
0  0 
CO  JZ 
CO  CL 
O  >> 
CL  JZ 
03  03 

c  c 

CO  CO 
3  3 


td 

0 


T3 

c 

0  ^ 
£  CM 

O  T- 
0  — ' 
n  w 
d  £ 
0  0 
TD  -9 

C  ID 
=3  0 

E  c 
°  § 
“  o 

O)  Q. 

.9  E 

_cq  o 
3  o 


0 

0 

C 

D 

O 

E 

o 

CO 

-C 

CL 

0 

03 

0 

0 

CL 


CL 

0 

k_ 

CD 

0 

0 

CL 

O 

0 

3= 

0 

*6 

C 

0 

A> 

CO 

o 

0 

o 


03  03 

C  ^  C  ^ 
~  ID  *=  CO 
C  CM  C  CM 

$  ^ 


0 

0 

03 

o 

0 

-o 

0 

b 

0 

CO 

CO 

0  ^ 
O  03 
0  CM 
C  t- 

g>c 

is 

c  5 

03^ 
O  CJ 

o  c 

OC  CL 


Td 

0 

0 

0 


CO 
0 
03 

c: 

"6 
c 
0 
-O  ^ 
0  — 

E  I 
51 


oo 


03  03 
C  C 


03 


03 


CO 

E 

0 

O  _ 
CL^ 

g>J2 

"6  c 

?  ® 
0  C 
-C  £ 
0  — 
>-  03 
CL  C 

E  s 

o 

O  § 


TD 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

O  00 
■£  CM 
0  ^ 
03 

C  CM 
T) 

§£ 
-c  ^_ 
0  3 
o  0 

E  E 

o  Q> 
O  £ 


CO 

.o 


o 

0 

0 

-c 

o 

03 

c 

"6 

c 

0 

-O 

0 


CO 

CM 


CO 

0 


2  5? 

a  'r 
0 

CO  o 
'q  0 

,  0 

CO  CO 
CO  5> 


03 

O 

c 

if) 

0 

d 

O 

D 

O 

D 

O 

CL 

if) 

O 

> 

L_ 

TD 

0 

O 

TD 

CL 

C 

0 

O 

O 

03 


03  F 


C 


co 


CL 

2  (0 
O  <D 

O  -Q 


co 


CD 


CL-g 
2  § 
CL  Uj 


(D  CD  ™ 

O  “  ° 
>S  0 
0  ^  C 

0  0  E 

$  E  o 

QC 


cm  ^ 
3  ^ 

— 

0  CO 

IS 

_  03  (D 

D  i- 

2-s 
'  g1  o 

.=  CD 
1  3  r~ 
0  = 
O  C 
*£  0 
O  0 
O  0 


0.  9  Q_  CL 


C/3 

C 

o 

03 

0 

Q 

TD 

C 

0 

(/) 

2 

O) 

c 


0 

d 

o 

C/D 

o 


o 

0 

TD 

O 

O  ^ 
JZ  C/) 

£  .9 

03  TD 

C  5 

^  C/D 


0  S 

E  5 

jS  Q. 
£  o 
o  Q. 

5 00 

CD 

■2  D) 
CD  <D 
•-  3 
^  CD 

5  § 
3  ~- 
-Q  CD 
CD  C 
O  N 

§  ^ 
05 

f  8 

3  (t 


0 

03 

0 

O 

03 

C 

—  0 
CO  3 
o  CO 

3’o 

-r>  ^ 

£  Q. 

.O  co 

Q)  g 
cl£  „ 

CD  CD^g 
g  c  o 
*  3  L- 

£  “co  5 

c 
0 


0 
TD 
C 
O 

■*—  — ' 


CO 

0 

0 

0 

k_ 

H 

CL 

JD 

u. 

0 

> 

TD 

0 

TD 

C 

0 

CO 

-O 

0 

> 

TD 

0 

03  ^ — v 

C  lO 
CO  o 
3  3 


0 

> 

0 

k_ 

0 

CL 

| 

C  _ 
0  ^ 
0  CO 
>  0 
F  > 
0 

0  O 
r"0 

C  0 
O 

o  o 

03  if) 

.9  E 
10  ^ 
3  £ 


d 

0 

0 

~0 


CO 


b 

O 

03  ^ 

O  ctJ 


0  ^ 
03  CO 
C  O 

|  § 
a> 

d  a> 

N 

O  <D 

O  £ 


Q. 

2 

cl 

cl 

CD 


~2 
CO 
0 
d 
>,  03 


O 

o 

£ 

T3 

C 

0 

0 

o 


LO 


03  03 

£  o 

tr  O 

^  QC 


^  CJ  •*- 
03  0  3" 
o  °° 

°.£.| 
D>  jo  -9- 
£  p-  o 

TD  ^  co 

C;  O  Q) 

0  O  TD 


CO 


co 

E  co 

0  7- 

O  t- 

Q. '  " 

CD  2 

c  o 

1^ 
§  2 
-C  Q) 

2  E 

Q.  CD 

E  g 

O  CD 

O  =3 


CD 

C 

o 

■ii 

o 

d 

td 

0 

0 

CO 

O 

c 

0 

03 

C 

0  CO 
0  O 

O  3 


CL 

0 

E 

0 

c: 

o 

c: 

o 


o 

^  £ 

03  0 
°  03  ^ 
3.o  E 
03  Td  o 
c  c  ^ 


0 


0 


03 

c 


0 

O  C  0 
o^o 
O  o 
CL  o  Lj 


00 

£ 

o 

3 

o 

a> 

m 

CD 


0 
O 
C 
0 
d 
C O 
o 

v_ 

0 

1/3 

C 

0 


O 

0 

E 

w 

0 

C 

§ 


0 

0 

03 

0 

Td 


td  <g 
0  P 

0  O 

0  .C 
^  "• 

C'TD 


0 

o  9 

-Q  S 

0  03 


co  — 
3  O 


.N 

£ 

0  ^ 

030 

03 


CO 

JO 

0 

> 

0 

> 

CO 

CO 

0 

k_ 

CL 

X 

0 

o 

>> 

0 

k_ 

0 

> 

0 

03 

II 


r- 

El 

co 

_c 

CL 

0 

k_ 

03 

0 

0 

CL 

>> 

o 

0 

c 

0 

CL 

X 

0 

03 

c 


CO 

03 


CO  ft 

03  2 

r;  ^ 

0 

o  oo  o 

Tx  03  C 
00  .  0 
0  CO  p 
03  3  0 

TD  ^  0 

f  2  c 

0  CO  O 
■g  CD  CD 
g  CD  D) 
9-.C  ,C 
£ 

o  ^  ^ 
O  ^  ^ 


CD 

03 


LO 

03 


^r 

03 


1® 
CD  CD 

ai 

03  CL 

c  o 

d 


0 
E 
o 
c 
o 

Q.  03 

E  .9 
o  0 
O  3 


03 
O i 
if) 

—  0 

5  ^ 

£  ° 
co  tr 
o  o 

CL  CL 

3  0 

0  C. 

O)  03 

c  c 
c:  »- 
0  0 

&& 
<X  CL 


r- 


o> 

c 

z 

4-« 

(/) 

in 


< 

o 


o 

0 

E 

03 

c 

0 

> 

C— 

o 

uo 


CD 

(D 

O  to 

>-  C 


O  3 

To  ” 
-  ? 


c  a 

.2  -o 

C/3  0 
CO 

0  2 

&s 

0  C 
o  2 

1  o 

E  CD 

°  g 
p  § 

CD  CD 

-  £  £ 
CD  CD 

-Z>  L5 


c 

CD 

0 

TD 

C 

CO 

0 

if) 

0 

Q. 

0 

Iff 

0)  O 
TD  0 

03  5 

03  ^ 

C/3  Q 
3  CL 


CO 

JO 

k- 

0 

> 

0 

> 

if) 

if) 

0 

k_ 

CL 

X 

0 

O 

>X 

0 

M. 

0 

> 

0 

03 

9  ^ 
\n  r: 
3  ® 


CO 

co 

d 

a 

o  03 

£  5 
0  55  ^ 

CD  Q.  oo 
Td  a)  w 
^  c: 

O  -c  o 
cd  .9-  ■£ 

fZ  ^  F 

£  o  E 

O)  2>  £ 
c  (D  O 
•L  T3  ^ 

-N  2  £ 
E  10  3 
05  ?  C 
o  .ts  a 

CD  £ 

cc  ^  u. 


if) 

0 

if) 

0 

k_ 

J= 

Q. 

TD 

C 

0 

^  co 

CO  TD 

t3  o 

if)  ^ 

■O  0 
0  > 
5.9- 

3  0 

CO  TD 
03  03 
C  C  ^ 
C/3  (O 

3  3  £ 


CO 

co 

0 

E 

0 

-C 


TD  ^ 

£  JO  p 

0  90  co 


^00 

a^2 

S  Sa 

c  03  C 
£  C  ^ 


CD 

if) 

r 

0 

JZ 

o 

0 


CD 


0 


CO 
0 
c 
>?  — 

E  | 

ro  £ 

O)  CD 

c  c 
l.  '1— 
CD  CD 
CL  CL 
CD  CD 

Ql  qI 


CC 

UJ 

K 

Q. 

< 

I 

O 


a> 

E 

a> 


i2 

JE 

CO 

Q) 

a> 

co 

3 

CO 

c 

CO 

_J 


O  CD 

1$ 

co  g 

m  c/3 

_J  3 


if) 

0 

o 

c 

O  2 

o>  g 

2  W5 

E  TD 

CD  = 

05  2. 

_l  CQ 


CD 

C 

S3 

E 

o 

O 

2  CO 
CD  g 
C  c 
c  0) 

CO  c 
0  0 
_J  CO 


if) 

JZ 

CL 

0 

o  g1 
0 


0 


03 

9  Q. 

E  TD 
0  = 
0  ^ 
_l  CD 


0 

D 

d 

c 

D 

a_ 


03 

C 

’c 

v_ 

0 

0 


if) 

0 


03  CO 

-is 

w_  0 
0  0 
0  *- 
_J  o 


if) 

E 

o  0 
o 

03  CL 

is 

k_  0 
0  0 
0  *- 
_j  O 


if) 

i 

0  C/D 

3  0 
O  -1 
~  TD 
03  C 

9  ^ 

c 

S  3 
21  OD 
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Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  C 


22 


'Entries  in  italicized  type  are  maintenance  activities. 


CD 

C\J 


TD 

0) 

N 

N 

D 

CL 

u. 

TO 

<U 

Q 

oo 


o 

TO 

E 

TO  ^ 

E  w 
to  § 

o 

Q-  c 

c  g 

<D  C 
O  D 
TO  X 

to  -i- 


"O 

TO  JD 

>  V) 

—  c 
TO  03 
LU  iz 


TO 

O 

TO  o 

E  0-5 
<d  co  r 

£:  t-  c 

2  oo  5 
3"g-| 

to  O  J_ 
(5^o 

£  g3.? 

o 

3  CD  CL 

•2  2  cn  — 
3  .cn 

|,|S1 

9  to  3  5 

SI  01  C  ' 

3it3  o 


to 

E 

o 

2 

c 

CO  ^ 

O)00 

c  co 

3  33 

S  5 
-c  -9 
0)  oo 
to 
CL  qo 

O  TO 


ID 

CO 


TO 

fc 

TO 

TO 

c 

o 

e 

TO 

CL 

TO 

CD 

C 


CD 

CO 


TO 

O 
£ 

a  r 

TO  TO 

18 

Q.  _c- 

Q- o 
*  <d 
g3  0) 
■9  43 
co  c 
O  O 

O  CO 

•C  to 

O  -c 


—  CD 
CD  ^  73 
_  CO  (?)  °- 

co  rz ® 

CO 


TO 

TO 

£ 

TO 


O 

_  _  TO 

2  §  C 

TO  _ 

S3 

O)  ’C  _ 
.C  Q)  3 

2  «  t5 

2  co  ~c 
<E  -c  o 
2?  o  o 
Q.  cn  O) 

E  9  9 

O  co  CO 

0  3  3 


o 

CO 


co 

E 

§  o 
§.£? 
cd  — 
5  E 


0) 

o 

CL 

CO 


o  03 

I  :| 


TO 
TO 

E 

CD 
C 

TO 

uj  3. 


0 

TO 

"CD 

TO 

03 

E 

TO 

-C 

CD 

CM 

co 

CO 

TO 

O 

xz 

CD 

TO 

TO 

O 

c 

.0 

CO 

k— 

TO 

.C 

.TO 

TO 

O 

-Q 

E 

TO 

€ 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TD 

C 

TO 

TO 

■CD 

TO 

O 

*CD 

03 

CD 

TO 

-C 

TO 

TO 

CD 

O 

(/) 

CD 

CM 

CD 

00 

CD 

C 

TO 

co 

C 

3 

C 

CO 

C 

Q. 

Cl 

to  to  to 

Cl  g  cl  co 

0)  (U  CD  C\J 

d:  2  a:  3 


cl  9 
9  to 
cl  Q 


CD 

C 


o 


TO 

TO 

TO 

k_ 

O 

X 


TO 

O 

c 

TO 

O 

CD 

O 

TO 

7n 

c 

03 


O 

03 

E 

TO 

TO 

TO 

i_ 

O 

I 


TO 

6 

TO 

-C 


XD  g 

a  § 

TO  co 
TO 

vC  TO 


bo. 

co  X 

"3  9 

43  to 
to  £ 

o  o 

O  -C 


O)  CD 

■9  .9 

3  3 


o 

CM 


to _ 

-g'  o 
to  cm 
i  zz. 

to 


CO 

E 

Co  ^ 
TO  £ 

>3  O 

9-  ^ 
*  ^ 
TO  co 

CD  CD 
C  C 
TO  TO 
^  10 


00 

o 


TO 

CD 

03 

D 

CD 

C 

TO 

TO 

> 


O 

TO 

TO 

~o 

CD 

C 

TO 

Z) 


CD 


CD 

O 


TO 

.TO 


TO 

CD 

C 

"6 

c 

TO 

IS 

cl  *- 

E  3 
<§£ 


o 

CM 

“■  CO 
CO  CM 

3  ’- 

1  M 

s  to 

2  § 
•g  to 

•§■■5 
g  o 

to  c£ 

3  c 

03  o 
.C  ° 

-  N  TO) 
TO  | 
TO)  ^ 

.  O  O 
O  TO 
TO  TO 

Ct  QC 


TD 

C 

03 

TO 

CL 

O 

TO 

CL 

C 

TO 

TO 

£ 

TO 

-Q 

O  CO 
•=  C\J 
TO 

8  <n 

CD  TO 

TO  E 

TO  c 
Z>  03 


TO 

C 

O 

CL 

C 

o 

TO 

TO 

LO 
■O  C\J 

if  Z^ 

1  § 
TO  TO 
CD 

CL  ^ 
TO  g 

g3 1 

co  ^ 
3  o 


3 

to 

to 

£ 

CO 

E  - 

to  3  — 
o  cn 
cl  ^  2 
0)3  — 
c 
3 
C 


E 

to 
O 
3 
_  to 
Q.  to  g> 

EEs 

o  to  o 
0  2^ 


I  o' 

TO 


T3 

TO 

TO 

a 

co 

-9 

o 

€ 

TO  _ 
CD  (M 
C  t- 
■6 

Is 

to  ^ 
Q  TO 

E  E 

o  TO 
O  £ 


<0 

TO 

s 

o 

-c 

TO 

O 

-Q 

TO 

C 

O 

TO 

E 

.c 

CD 

C 

1 « 
3  n 
o  3 


co 

c 

.0 

TO 

TO 

TO 

CD 

-c 

0 


■TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 


TO  TO 

Q)  - — '  O 
TO  CO  CL 
TO  TO 


.TO 


TO 

,  E 

^  TO 
TO  ^ 

c5  2 

§  i 

8-  to 

4:  s 


co 

o 

c  „ 

to  LO 
O)  CM 

■S  3 

co  to 
Cl  9 
to  to 
Q  3 


o 

21 

gi 

b 

CD 


TO 

O 

o 

CO 

o 


o 

TO 

E 

> 

CD 

O 

O 

TO 

TO 

JO 

o 


D 

u 

tr 

TO 

CL 

C 

TO 

E 


TO 

E 

TO 

-C 


TO 
TO 
TD 
D 

<  CO 


*C 

TO 

TO 

TO 

CM  ^ 

2li5 

TO  2 
TO  -Q 
CD  TO 
O 
O 


tr 

Q.  ^ 

CD  0  O) 
2  jo  .5 
TO  3  TO 
D  TO  o 


TO 

C 

CD 

C 

E 

3 

E 

o 

o 

TO 

O 

c 

TO 

C 

TO 

co 


co  £ 
c  2 

TO  ^ 

Z)  ^ 


TD 

C 

TO  — 
CM 
TO  O 
-Q  t- 

t3  TO 
£  TO 
03  O 

co  5 

TO  ir 
^  >  C 
0) 

8  “ 

'  c 

jl 

O)  o 
g  c 

“>  z 

3  o 


C 

TO 

TO 

TO 

> 

O 

TO 

C 

c 

o 

o 

-C 

1  _ 
TO  CO 
TO  O 

E  3 

o  o 

o  3 

ct  E 
c  to 

»  to 

3  43 


co 


2 

o 

3 

to 

co 

to 

c 

to 
Co  to 

2  E 

3  to 

c  -c 

to  *- 

3  o 

to 

^  "O 
9-  to 

o  -2 
O  £ 


CM 

CT> 


O  CM 
^  2 1 

£  £ 
O  O 

II 

si 

03  *TO) 
^  C 
CD  -g 
-E  TO 
TO  -C 

O 


03 

c 

TD 

C 

■*— 

x: 

O 

0 

CL 

TO 

TO 

TO 

V— 

co 

0 

TO 

if) 

co 

CD 


TO  O 

tr  c 

0  -c 
p-  O 


TO 


k_ 

TO 

w_ 

-9 

TO 
-C 

CD  3 

I? 

Z)  TO 


■O  (£) 
O 

^  TO 
>  TO 
TO  ^ 


==  O 

L_ 

TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 


£  o 

TO  CL 
TO  TO 
TO  k- 
TO  03 

CD  ^ 


CO 

El 

CO 

TO 

■*— 

o 

c 

x: 

o 

w> 

03 

TO 

co 
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Instructional  Management 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  student  performance 
following  initial  teaching  should  be  assessed  for 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These 
assessments  should  be  recorded  and  the 
resulting  summaries  used  to  map  the  required 
reteaching  or  extension. 

Assessment 

An  assessment  program  consists  of  the  regular 
and  systematic  monitoring  of  student 
performance.  Any  assessment  system  used  with 
a  language  arts  program  will  be  more  effective  if  it 
reflects  the  following  principles. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  reflect  the 
skills  emphasis  (objectives)  of  the  language 
arts  program.  It  should  include  assessment 
information  for  a  sampling  of  all  the  language 
arts  skills  in  the  language  arts  program,  not 
just  for  those  skills  that  can  be  easily,  i.e. 
objectively,  assessed. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  that  can  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  diagnostic  feedback  should 
give  information  on  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student  s  performance 
in  each  language  arts  area.  This  information, 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  a  skill 
weakness  (or  strength)  in  one  area  of  the 
language  arts  program  can  affect  other 
language  arts  areas.  And,  as  students 
proceed  from  words  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs,  i.e.  from  the  “facilitating”  skills  to 
the  “global”  skills,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  monitoring  the  facilitating  skills. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  beginning  with  the  first  stage  of  a 
language  arts  task,  the  recognition  phase, 
and  proceed  to  assessment  of  the  production 
level  of  the  task. 


•  Both  day-to-day  observations  and  periodic  unit 
learnings  should  be  included  in  an  assessment 
program.  Day-to-day  observations  are  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  to  gauge 
progress  of  a  continuous  nature.  Periodic  tests 
are  important  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
some  of  the  skills  not  necessarily  observable 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

•  For  maximum  learning  to  take  place,  the 
assessment  program  should  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  student  self-assessment 
procedures. 

•  The  assessment  program  procedures  in  one 
language  arts  area  should  provide  diagnostic 
feedback  for  other  language  arts  areas.  Also, 
assessment  procedures  in  the  language  arts 
area  should  provide  diagnostic  feedback  for 
other  subject  areas. 

Record  Keeping 

Record  keeping,  together  with  assessment, 
forms  the  basis  for  diagnostic  teaching.  Records 
provide  summaries  of  diagnostic  feedback  that 
are  useful  in  planning  and  structuring  reteaching 
and  extension. 

Records  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  They  should  reflect  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

•  They  should  be  efficient  and  practical. 

•  They  should  be  designed  for  effective 
transmission  of  information  for: 

—  the  student’s  feedback 
— the  immediate  and  intermediate 

modification  of  instructional  procedures 
— short-range  feedback  for  parents 
— long-term  records  in  school  files 

Records  can  be  made  of  individual  and  group 
performance. 
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Records  can  take  many  forms.  These  forms  may 
include: 

•  folders  of  a  student's  work  samples  over  an 
extended  period  (e.g.  samples  taken  once 
every  two  months  over  a  nine-month  period) 

Folders  could  be  established,  for  example,  for 
note-taking  or  story  writing  or  paragraph 
writing.  Criteria  to  assess  improvement  in 
paragraph  writing  samples  over  a  period  of 
months  could  include:  use  of  sentence 
variety,  use  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
vocabulary,  use  of  effective  topic  sentences, 
and/or  use  of  appropriate  punctuation.  A 
form  on  the  back  cover  of  a  folder  could 
indicate  specific  criteria  being  used  to  assess 
improvement,  making  assessment 
information  readily  available.  Folders  of  this 
type  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
student,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent  at 
such  time  as  parent-teacher  interviews. 

•  checklists  (a  check  mark  on  a  list  indicating 
completion  of  an  activity) 

Checklists  as  records  of  progress  can  show 
how  well  the  teacher  or  student  consider  a 
task  to  have  been  done  relative  to  the  criteria 
the  teacher  and/or  the  student  have 
developed.  Such  checklists  can  be  kept  in 
loose-leaf  binders.  If  the  various  checklists 
are  tabbed  according  to  skills  areas  being 
checked,  there  is  ready  access  to  the 
information  the  checklists  provide. 

•  anecdotal  records  (reports  recording  a 
student's  classroom  behavior  and  activities) 

If  this  form  of  assessment  is  to  be  effective, 
the  recording  should  be  objective,  specific, 
and  done  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
represent  a  student's  typical  behavior. 
Modifications  in  instruction  can  then  be 
based  on  the  information  these  records 
provide.  Anecdotal  records  may  be  kept  in 
conjunction  with  checklists.  For  example,  a 
checklist  can  be  devised  that  allows  room  to 
make  anecdotal  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  checking. 

•  student-maintained  records 

These  types  of  records  help  students  to  focus 
on  the  learning  objectives  of  the  program, 
motivating  them  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work  and  to 
increase  their  quality  of  work. 


Organization  for  Instruction 


Following  assessment  and  record-keeping 
stages,  the  diagnostic  information  obtained  may 
be  organized  in  preparation  for  reteaching  and 
extension.  To  organize  effectively  for  such 
instruction,  the  following  steps  can  be  taken. 

•  Transfer  the  individual  assessment  results  to 
a  classroom  summary  chart.  To  include  such 
information  on  a  classroom  chart,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  collapse  some  of  the 
assessment  categories  in  order  that  the 
classroom  chart  be  more  manageable. 

•  Set  priorities  for  the  teaching. 

—  Examine  the  classroom  summary  chart 
for  patterns  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  This  may  require  use  of  a 
coding  system  to  distinguish  areas  that 
can  be  defined  as  “facilitators’’  from 
areas  that  can  be  defined  as  "global”  in 
the  achievement  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program. 

—  Distinguish  between  areas  requiring 
immediate  instruction  and  those  which 
can  be  delayed.  Again,  a  coding  system 
could  be  applied. 

—  Decide  which  skills  are  suitable  for 
large-group,  small-group  or  individual 
instruction. 

•  Decide  which  skills  and  which  students 
require: 

—  reteaching 

— opportunities  to  apply  and  transfer 
certain  skills  to  other  language  arts 
areas  or  other  subject  areas 

—  opportunities  to  practice  using  certain 
skills 

•  Plan  the  large-group  instruction,  the  intensive 
small-group  instruction,  and  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  work.  Divide  the  student 
groups  into  those  requiring  teacher  guidance 
and  those  able  to  work  independently. 

•  Differentiate  instruction  by  examining  the 
specific  traits  and  needs  of  the  individual 
student  to  determine  a  good  basis  for 
organizing  that  student  s  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  should  be  assessed  for 
each  student: 

— experiential  background 

—  language  background 
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—  learning  power 

—  basic  learning  style 

—  ability  to  cope  with  abstraction 

—  interests 

In  planning  the  differentiation  of  instruction  in 
writing  skills,  for  example,  the  following  criteria 
could  be  considered: 

— degree  of  structure  to  be  given  to  the 

student  (e  g.  for  expository  writing — giving 
ideas  to  be  incorporated,  suggesting  the 
cause-effect  structure  or  possible  signal 
words;  for  commercial  writing  —  providing 
the  content  to  be  included;  or  for  other  types 
of  writing  —  giving  a  model  and  having  the 
students  vary  the  content  only) 

— ways  of  varying  the  demands  of  the  tasks 
— length  of  units  of  tasks  required  (e.g. 
building  sentences,  building  paragraphs, 
writing  essays) 

— amount  of  content  to  be  researched 
before  writing  begins 
— levels  of  questions  to  be  answered  (e  g. 
descriptive  —  questions  that  require 
students  to  recall  specific  facts; 
explanatory — questions  that  require 
students  to  analyze  information  or  integrate 
it  with  other  data;  expansion — questions 
that  require  students  to  promote  their 
imaginative  and  creative  thoughts; 
evaluative — questions  that  require  students 
to  make  judgments  based  on  their  values 
and  preferences) 

— various  purposes  for  writing  (e.g.  Joan 
Tough's  categories  of  the  various  purposes 
for  writing:  self-maintaining  —  referring  to 
physical  needs,  attention  to  self,  criticizing 
others,  justifying  behavior;  directing; 
reporting — referring  to  detail,  referring  to 
incident,  sequence  of  events,  making  a 
judgment,  logical  reasoning;  predicting  — 
anticipating  events,  consequences  of 
actions,  anticipating  problems  and  possible 
solutions;  projecting;  and  imagining)* 


‘Tough,  Joan,  Listening  to  Children  Talking:  A  Guide  to  the  Appraisal 
of  Children  's  Use  of  Language.  Schools  Council  Publications.  1976. 
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Specific  Teaching  Notes 

Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
chapter  of  the  student  text  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  Level  B. 

Each  chapter's  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities 

—  Starting  Point  Activities 

To  introduce  the  students  to  the  ideas 
and  activities  they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  chapter 

— Chapter  Activities 

To  introduce  and  develop  the  integrated 
theme  and  language  skills  development 
activities  in  the  chapter 

•  bibliography 
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1/IT’S  A  DOG’S  LIFE 

In  this  chapter,  dogs  are  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
using  and  appreciating  language.  With  the  aid 
of  theme-related  pictures,  cartoons,  poems,  a 
story  excerpt,  and  an  article,  the  students 
perceive  dogs  as  pets,  as  creatures  of  heroic 
deeds,  and  as  necessary  helpers. 

The  specific  language  skills  taught  in  this 
chapter  include  the  following,  listed  in  order  of 
occurrence: 

•  writing  complete  sentences 

•  using  capitals  and  periods  to  begin  and 
complete  sentences 

•  using  subjects  and  predicates 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  dog 
breed  names 

•  using  nouns  in  sentences 

•  using  verbs  in  sentences 

•  using  onomatopoeia 

•  preparing  news  reports 

•  understanding  colorful  “dog”  expressions 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  12  and  13 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of 
personification  through  the  theme  material 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  examine  the  pictures  on 
pages  12  and  13.  Have  them  tell  which 
picture  they  like  best  and  encourage  them  to 
give  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  dog  that  looks 
sad.  Then  have  them  suggest  several  words 
to  describe  each  dog  on  these  two  pages. 

3.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  think  any  of 
the  dogs  look  like  people.  Which  dogs  do 
they  think  look  like  people?  Why  do  they 
think  so? 

4.  After  the  discussion,  suggest  that  the 
children  choose  two  or  more  of  the 
photographs  and  write  captions  for  them. 
Then  have  them  take  turns  telling  what 
captions  they  wrote  for  the  pictures.  Although 


a  caption  is  usually  brief,  the  writing  of  it 
does  require  an  understanding  of  the  main 
idea.  If  students  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  writing  captions,  you  could 
bring  in  news  photos  with  brief  captions  for 
the  students  to  examine  and  discuss  before 
they  write  their  own. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  bring  out,  in  oral  report  form, 

students’  first-hand  knowledge  of  dogs 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  take  turns  telling  the 
class  about  their  dogs  or  other  dogs  that 
they  know. 

2.  Have  them  tell  the  dogs’  names  and  breeds, 
what  they  look  like,  and  what  they  like  to  do. 

Extension  Activity/writing  and  presenting 

monologues 

Listening,  writing,  producing,  speaking 

1.  Explain  to  the  children  that  a  monologue  is  a 
poem  or  speech  in  which  one  person  speaks 
alone.  Have  the  children  pretend  to  be  one  of 
the  dogs  on  these  pages. 

2.  Have  them  write  a  monologue  to  show  what 
the  dog  is  thinking. 

3.  Let  the  children  take  turns  presenting  their 
monologues. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  for  dog 

pictures 

Viewing,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  look  for 
pictures  of  dogs  or  other  animals  that  show 
human  characteristics. 

2.  Then  have  them  mount  each  picture  and 
write  a  sentence  about  it. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  14 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Recognizing  and  writing  complete 
sentences 

Objective:  to  understand  how  to  write 
complete  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  what  comprises  a  complete 
sentence 

1 .  Have  the  children  do  the  first  question  orally. 
After  they  have  identified  the  first,  fourth,  and 
sixth  groups  of  words  as  sentences, 
encourage  them  to  explain  why  these  words 
are  sentences. 

2.  Then  have  them  tell  why  the  others  are  not 
sentences.  Encourage  them  to  read  the  word 
groups  aloud  to  see  which  seem  complete. 

3.  Ask  what  sentence  part  is  missing  in  each  of 
these  other  groups  of  words. 

4.  Have  them  suggest  words  to  complete  the 
sentences. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  writing  complete 
sentences 

1.  Have  the  pupils  do  the  second  question. 

2.  Before  they  begin,  ask  them  to  read  the 
groups  of  words  softly  to  themselves  and 
then  tell  what  information  they  want  to  know 
after  reading  each  one. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  the 
completed  sentences  to  the  class. 

Learing  to  Punctuate 

Using  capital  letters  and  periods  to 

begin  and  complete  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  writing  sentences,  using 
capitals  and  periods 

1 .  This  activity  may  be  done  co-operatively 


under  your  guidance  with  the  children  writing 
the  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Later,  pupils  could  work  independently  and 
write  the  sentences  in  their  notebooks  or 
worksheets. 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  subjects  and  predicates 

Objective:  to  understand  subjects  and 
predicates 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  definitions  of 
subject  and  predicate 

1.  If  any  pupils  have  difficulty  understanding  the 
terms  predicate  and  subject,  explain  that  the 
predicate  is  the  “doing”  (or  verb)  part  of  a 
sentence  and  the  subject  is  the  “name”  (or 
noun)  part  of  a  sentence. 

2.  Illustrate  these  terms  with  simple  examples 
on  the  chalkboard. 

Extension  Activity/combining  sentence  parts 
to  make  complete  sentences 

Reading 

1.  To  reinforce  the  understanding  that  a 
sentence  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate, 
organize  the  following  activity. 

2.  Write  subjects  and  predicates  such  as  the 
following  on  cards  measuring  about  i0  cm  by 
30  cm,  or  have  the  pupils  do  so. 

— Nadia  and  her  friend 
— found  a  dog  in  the  field. 

— St.  Bernard  dogs 
— come  from  Switzerland. 

— Snoopy 

— wants  Charlie  Brown  to  bring  his  supper. 
— Some  of  the  best  pets 
— are  mongrel  dogs. 

— All  the  boxes  of  dog  food 
— are  on  the  third  shelf. 

3.  Place  the  cards  on  a  large  table,  or  along  the 
chalkboard  ledge.  Divide  the  children  into 
groups  of  six,  eight,  or  more  and  have  the 
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groups  take  turns  putting  together  the 
sentence  parts.  Direct  the  pupils  to  choose 
one  card  each  and  hold  it  up  so  that  the 
others  can  see  it.  Have  each  child  find 
another  pupil  who  is  holding  a  card  that 
goes  with  his  or  her  sentence  part.  Have  the 
two  children  stand  together  in  order  to  make 
a  complete  sentence  that  makes  sense. 

Have  them  read  their  complete  sentences 
aloud. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  choose  different  cards  and 
make  new  sentences  with  other  pupils. 

5.  Another  way  to  present  the  same  concepts 
would  be  to  use  color-coded  subject  and 
predicate  cards. 

PAGE  15 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  students  to  make 

dog-care  charts 

1 .  Peanuts  cartoons  are  great  favorites  with 
most  children.  You  might  begin  this  activity 
with  a  general  discussion  as  suggested  in 
the  text  (item  1). 

2.  After  the  children  have  read  the  cartoon,  ask 
them  how  Charlie  Brown  felt  at  the 
beginning,  how  he  felt  at  the  end  of  the 
cartoon,  and  why  his  feelings  changed.  Draw 
words  from  the  pupils  that  would  show 
Charlie  Brown’s  feelings  at  each  of  these 
stages.  Students  could  construct  a 
conversation  in  which  he  tells  a  friend  about 
how  he  is  feeling. 

3.  Items  2  and  3  may  be  done  co-operatively 
under  your  guidance.  Depending  upon  their 
abilities,  students  might  choose  to  do  items  2 
or  3,  or  both  of  the  activities.  For  some 
children,  it  might  be  helpful  to  work  with 
another  person. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  advertisements 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading,  writing, 

producing 

1.  Have  the  children  work  individually  or  in  pairs 
to  write  radio  or  T.V.  advertisements  for  their 


own  brands  of  dog  food,  flea  powder,  or  dog 
soap. 

2.  To  prepare  for  this  project,  have  the  pupils 
listen  to  some  ads  on  the  radio  and/or  watch 
T.V.  commercials.  These  could  be  recorded 
and  the  tapes  kept  in  the  classroom  for 
reference. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  children  some  ideas  for 
names  for  their  products  and  also  talk  about 
ways  to  word  the  ads  so  that  people  will  be 
encouraged  to  buy  the  products.  Write  some 
sample  ad  phrases  on  the  chalkboard. 

4.  After  the  pupils  have  written  their  ads,  have 
them  take  turns  reading  them  as  though  they 
are  radio  or  TV.  announcers.  Then  suggest 
that  they  record  them  for  others  to  listen  to 
and  evaluate.  Background  music  or  sound 
effects  might  be  part  of  the  ads. 

PAGE  16 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  dog-care  charts 

1 .  Refer  to  the  dog-care  charts  that  the  pupils 
made  after  discussing  the  Peanuts  cartoon. 

2.  Ask  the  children  what  requirements  they 
listed  for  Snoopy’s  care  that  are  the  same  as 
requirements  for  the  care  of  their  own  dogs. 

3.  Then  let  the  pupils  briefly  discuss  any  special 
requirements  that  are  necessary  for  their 
pets  because  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
breeds.  For  example:  To  prevent  ear 
infections,  the  ears  of  a  spaniel  or  other 
floppy-eared  susceptible  dog  should  be 
flushed  out  and  dried  gently  after  the  dog 
has  been  in  the  water. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  news  article  about  dog 

care 

1.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  article  silently.  Then 
let  several  pupils  take  turns  reading  one  or 
two  paragraphs  aloud  as  the  others  follow 
along. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils,  the  meanings  of 
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words  they  do  not  understand  in  the  article. 
Elicit  their  estimated  definitions  drawn  from 
context.  Then  guide  them  as  they  discuss 
and  answer  the  questions  under  the  article, 
using  their  dictionaries  if  necessary. 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  history  of  dog  breed 
names 

Objective:  to  understand  the  history  of  dog 

breed  names 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  dog-related  vocabulary 

1 .  The  first  question  may  be  discussed  orally 
with  the  whole  class.  The  rest  of  the 
questions  may  be  done  independently  by  the 
pupils  working  alone  or  in  pairs.  Allow  time 
for  the  children  to  find  the  necessary 
information  in  encyclopedias  and  books 
about  dogs  in  the  class  or  school  library  or  in 
the  public  library. 

2.  If  the  children  haven’t  had  experience  in 
writing  cinquains,  have  them  do  one  or  more 
poems  co-operatively  before  they  write  their 
own  poems. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  that  a  cinquain  is  a  five 
line  poem,  in  which  every  line  has  a  special 
purpose.  The  first  line  consists  of  one  word, 
the  title;  the  second  line  consists  of  a 
description  of  the  title  in  two  words;  the  third 
line  is  an  action  described  in  three  words;  the 
fourth  line  is  a  feeling  described  in  four 
words;  and  the  fifth  line  is  another  word  or 
group  of  words  that  mean  the  same  as  the 
title.  For  example: 

Kitten 

Fluffy,  white 

Bothering  mother’s  wool 

Happy,  warm,  silly,  excited 

Small  cat 


PAGE  17 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  how 
informal  debates  or  discussions  should  be 
conducted 

1.  In  making  comparisons  the  children  are 
practicing  thinking  skills.  Before  the  pupils 
talk  about  the  merits  of  dogs  and  cats  as 
pets,  have  them  answer  the  following 
questions  about  class  or  group  discussions. 

— When  you  have  a  discussion  to 

exchange  ideas  about  a  subject,  is  it  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  leader  to  guide  the 
discussion?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  rules  should  you  think  about  as 
you  have  your  discussion?  Should  you 
take  turns  speaking  or  could  several  of 
you  give  your  ideas  at  the  same  time? 
Why?  In  a  discussion  about  cats  and 
dogs,  should  you  talk  only  about  these 
animals  or  could  you  also  talk  about 
pets  such  as  fish  and  gerbils?  Why? 

— What  should  you  do  if  someone  says 
something  you  disagree  with? 

— When  you  give  your  opinion,  is  it 
important  to  give  reasons  to  support 
your  opinion?  Why? 

2.  The  above  questions  may  be  printed  on 
newsprint  under  a  heading  such  as  “Having 
Good  Discussions”  and  kept  available  as 
reminders  whenever  the  pupils  have 
discussions  or  debates. 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  nouns  in  sentences 

Objective:  to  learn  about  nouns  in 
sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  identify  nouns  in  sentences 

1.  Do  the  first  two  items  in  the  text  orally  with 
the  class. 

2.  Then  the  children  may  write  the  sentences 
suggested  in  item  three,  with  some  pupils 
working  at  the  chalkboard. 
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3.  Have  them  put  a  check  mark  over  the  noun 
in  each  sentence. 

PAGE  18 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  reactions  to  the  poem 
“Sunning” 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  read  the  poem 
silently  and  then  allow  time  for  them  to 
discuss  their  reactions.  Read  the  poem  again 
following  their  discussion. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  the  mood  of  the  poem  and 
what  to  look  for  in  determining  “mood.”  Then 
ask  the  children  what  words  used  by  the 
poet  they  like  best. 

3.  You  might  continue: 

—  Do  you  like  Old  Dog?  Why? 

—  How  is  Old  Dog  like  a  person? 

Extension  Activity/collecting  “dog”  poems 
Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  start  a  collection  of 
“dog”  poems. 

2.  Have  them  find  poems  they  like  in 
anthologies,  magazines,  textbooks,  etc.  and 
copy  them  into  a  booklet. 

3.  The  booklet  covers  and  some  of  the  poems 
may  be  illustrated  with  appropriate  drawings 
or  other  art  work. 

PAGE  19 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs  in  sentences 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  function  of 
verbs  in  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  verbs  in  sentences 

1.  In  the  first  item,  if  any  pupils  have  difficulty 
identifying  the  action  words  in  the  sentences, 
you  might  specify  the  questioning  in  the 
following  way: 


—  In  the  first  sentence  there  is  one  word 
that  tells  you  what  Charlie  did  for  his 
doq.  What  word  tells  you  what  Charlie 
did? 

—  In  the  second  sentence,  what  did  the 
plane  do  in  the  water? 

—  In  the  third  sentence  there  are  two 
words  that  tell  what  the  girls  are  doing 
with  their  homework.  What  are  the  two 
words? 

—  In  the  fourth  sentence,  what  is  the  one 
word  that  tells  you  what  the  dog  does? 

2.  Have  students  share  their  responses  to  item 
four,  encouraging  the  use  of  colorful  verbs. 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  onomatopoeia 

Objective:  to  learn  about  onomatopoeia 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  examples  of 
onomatopoeia  in  the  poem  “Sunning” 

1 .  After  the  children  complete  the  first  activity, 
have  them  find  examples  of  onomatopoeia  in 
the  poem  “Sunning.” 

2.  Encourage  oral  interpretation  by  having 
students  read  the  words  aloud. 

PAGE  20 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  dog  heroes  in  other 
stories 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  name  some  books  they 
have  read  about  dogs.  Ask  whether  any  of 
these  books  are  about  dogs  that  became 
heroes. 

2.  Then  have  two  or  three  pupils  take  turns 
telling  the  class  about  one  of  the  dog  heroes 
or  about  a  film  they  saw  on  T.V.  in  which  an 
animal  helped  someone. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  collect  information  about  dogs  to 

answer  report  questions 

1 .  For  the  report  suggested  in  the  second  item, 
have  the  children  gather  their  information 
only  from  the  pictures  and  articles  they 
collect. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  study  other 
materials  in  the  school  or  public  library  in  this 
case.  Then  they  could  simply  write  a 
paragraph  answering  the  three  given 
questions. 

Extension  Activity/interviewing 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  act  out  a 
radio  or  T.V.  interview. 

2.  One  student  can  be  the  owner  of  a  pet  that 
saved  his  or  her  life.  The  other  can  be  the 
interviewer. 

3.  Before  beginning,  suggest  that  each  pair 
prepare  a  list  of  questions  for  the  interviewer 
to  ask.  For  example: 

— What  kind  of  pet  do  you  have?  What  is 
its  name? 

— What  did  your  pet  do  to  save  your  life? 

—  How  did  you  feel  after  this  happening? 

— How  did  you  reward  your  pet  for  being  a 
hero? 

4.  After  each  pair  acts  out  one  interview,  have 
the  pupils  change  roles. 

5.  Taped  interviews  could  also  be  brought  into 
class  for  discussion. 

PAGE  21 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  reactions  to  the  story 

1 .  After  the  pupils  read  the  story,  allow  time  for 
a  discussion  of  their  reactions. 

2.  Talk  about  some  of  the  passages  that  evoke 
vivid  word  pictures. 


3.  Recall  that  verbs  are  action  words  and  have 
the  children  find  some  colorful  and  interesting 
verbs  in  the  story.  Have  them  explain  why 
the  verbs  are  colorful  and/or  interesting. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  parts  of  the 
story 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Several  events  in  the  story  may  be  used  for 
creative  acting  activities. 

2.  For  example,  a  group  of  pupils  may 
dramatize  a  scene  in  which  the  people  on 
shore  watch  the  Ethie  being  tossed  about  in 
the  storm.  For  this  scene,  briefly  discuss  and 
plan  the  following  with  the  children: 

—  how  the  children  will  speak  and  act  to 
show  their  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  anxiety  as  the  rope  tossed  from  the 
ship  misses  the  shore 

—  what  they  will  do  and  say  when  they 
see  Carlo  enter  the  water 

—  what  they  will  say  when  one  of  the 
people  shouts  that  Carlo  will  not  reach 
the  rope 

—  what  encouragement  they  will  shout  to 
Carlo  as  he  struggles  against  the 
waves 

—  how  they  will  cheer  Carlo  to  shore  once 
he  has  the  rope 

3.  Background  music  such  as  “Fingal’s  Cave 
Overture”  by  Mendelssohn  will  add  drama 
and  realism  to  the  scene. 

PAGE  24 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  news  reports 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  news 
reports 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  to  evaluate  and  write  news 
reports  based  on  a  story  form 

1 .  Converting  a  story  to  a  different  writing  style  — 
in  this  case  a  news  report — is  a  challenging 
activity  that  will  require  preliminary  discussion. 
Before  the  pupils  begin  this  activity,  have  them 
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reread  the  news  articles  they  collected  about 
dogs  that  help  people. 

2.  After  they  finish  the  news  report  study 
suggested  in  the  text  and  before  they  write 
their  own  reports,  have  them  evaluate  the 
collected  news  articles  to  see  whether  they 
adhere  to  the  five-question  guideline. 

3.  Then  work  with  the  students  to  write  the 
beginning  of  the  report. 

4.  If  the  students  seem  confident  and  able  to 
continue,  let  them  finish  the  report  on  their 
own.  If  some  students  require  further  help, 
work  with  them  in  a  small  group.  Elicit  from 
them  the  kinds  of  information  in  their  opening 
that  need  expansion.  Make  them  aware  of 
the  need  for  crisp,  concise  sentences.  Help 
them  to  see  the  need  to  delete  irrelevant 
detail. 

PAGE  24 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  colorful  “dog” 
expressions 

Objective:  to  learn  about  “dog”  expressions 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  idiomatic  language 

1.  The  dog  days  are  the  hot,  uncomfortable 
days  in  July  and  August;  they  are  called  dog 
days  because  during  that  period  the  star 
Sirius,  known  as  the  dog  star,  rises  and  sets 
with  the  sun.  The  expression  “It’s  a  dog’s 
life”  appears  to  have  different  meanings.  It 
can  mean  a  pleasant  and  pampered 
existence;  sometimes  it  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  hard  life  in  which  one  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  another. 

2.  After  the  students  finish  discussing  the 
second  item  under  this  heading,  ask  them 
what  they  thought  the  title  expression  meant 
when  they  first  saw  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
theme.  Did  their  ideas  change  as  they 
progressed  though  the  chapter?  If  so,  how 
did  they  change? 

3.  To  begin  discussion  of  the  fourth  item  and  to 
help  the  pupils  further  their  understanding  of 
idiomatic  language,  have  them  tell  or  write 


the  literal  meaning  of  each  given  expression. 
Then  have  them  discuss  the  figurative 
meaning.  Lead  them  to  understand  that  there 
are  certain  expressions  that  cannot  be 
understood  by  knowing  the  ordinary 
meanings  of  the  individual  words. 

Extension  Activity/researching  idiomatic 

expressions 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  the  origins  of 
these  expressions  in  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  and  word-origin  books. 

2.  The  pupils  could  then  prepare  illustrated 
booklets  of  dog  expressions,  explaining  the 
histories  and  how  the  expressions  are  used 
today.  For  example: 

— to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree  (an 

expression  originated  in  hunting  when  a 
wily  animal  leaped  through  the  branches 
from  one  tree  to  another  leaving  the 
dogs  barking  up  the  wrong  tree) 

— to  put  on  the  dog  (bountiful  times  in 
America  after  the  Civil  War  led  to  the 
emergence  of  a  nouveau  riche  class 
which  had  difficulty  being  accepted 
socially.  To  try  to  win  acceptability,  one 
of  the  extravagances  they  indulged  in 
was  the  purchase  of  increasingly 
expensive  European  lap  dogs,  a 
practice  which  led  to  the  above 
expression.) 

— to  hound  (originated  with  the  extremely 
persistent  hunting  dogs  of  pre-Norman 
England  who  refused  to  give  up  the  trail 
of  a  victim  once  it  was  scented.) 

Extension  Activity/writing  captions  for  dog 

photographs 

Writing 

1.  Guide  the  pupils  in  organizing  a  photographic 
dog  show  at  school. 

2.  Have  the  children  take  photographs  of  their 
pet  dogs  or  dogs  that  they  know. 

3.  Under  the  pictures,  have  them  write  some 
information  about  the  dogs  —  names,  ages, 
breeds,  unusual  things  they  do. 
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4.  Have  them  make  a  display  of  their  photos 
and  captions. 

5.  If  there  is  a  dog  show  in  your  area,  consider 
a  class  trip  to  see  it.  Introductory  planning 
activities  should  precede  the  field  trip  and 
there  would  be  ample  material  for  follow-up 
writing,  speaking,  acting,  and  art  activities. 
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2/SUNG  BY  THE  PINES  OF  THE 
FOREST 

This  chapter  provides  some  background  about 
Acadia,  an  important  part  of  Canada’s  history 
with  which  students  from  central  and  western 
provinces  may  be  unfamiliar.  Chapter  material 
deals  with  the  history  in  an  informal  way, 
leaving  it  to  the  teacher  to  expand  upon  as 
much  as  seems  feasible.  The  Evangeline 
legend  is  introduced,  and  daily  life  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Acadia  is  described  in  a 
story  excerpt  about  a  specific  family.  Folklore,  a 
deeply-rooted  tradition  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  is  represented.  The  chapter  closes  with 
a  lullaby  in  English  and  French,  denoting  the 
area’s  bilingual  aspect,  which  has  already  been 
brought  to  the  students’  attention  in  a 
word-study  section  on  place  name  origins. 
Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  punctuation 

•  understanding  the  history  of  Canadian 
place  names 

•  writing  folk  tales 

•  using  adjective  phrases 

•  using  subject  pronouns  and  pronouns  in 
the  predicate 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  26  and  27 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  and  discuss  the 
pictures  on  these  pages. 

2.  Ask  them  to  identify  some  of  the  details  — 
the  kinds  of  trees  they  think  are  pictured,  the 
kinds  of  buildings,  etc. 

3.  Then  have  them  suggest  words  to  describe 
the  two  scenes — the  coastline,  the  woods, 
the  water,  the  feelings  they  evoke. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  discuss  Nova  Scotia 

1.  Tell  the  students  that  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  are  of  parts  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
coastline. 

2.  If  you  do  not  live  in  Nova  Scotia,  find  out 
which  pupils  have  visited  this  province. 

3.  Have  several  children  talk  about  the  purpose 
of  their  visit,  what  they  did  there,  and  their 
impressions  of  the  province.  If  the  children 
have  items  such  as  photographs,  post  cards, 
and  souvenirs  of  Nova  Scotia,  suggest  that 
they  bring  them  to  school  and  arrange  them 
artistically  to  be  displayed  during  work  on 
this  theme. 

4.  Additional  pictures  and  leaflets  may  be 
obtained  by  the  pupils  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
Department  of  Tourism. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  history 

of  Acadia  for  oral  class  presentations 

1.  Tell  the  students  that  this  theme  contains 
selections  about  Acadia.  If  you  live  outside 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and/or  if  the  pupils’ 
knowledge  of  Acadia  is  limited,  explain  the 
following  details: 

— Today  the  name  Acadia  usually  refers  to 
the  areas  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
where  French-speaking  Canadians 
reside. 

—  In  the  past  the  word  referred  mainly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  its 
inlets  where  French  colonists  settled  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

— Today’s  Acadians  are  the  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers  from  the  1600's, 
and  descendants  of  people  from  New 
England  who  immigrated  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  1760’s. 

— 1604:  de  Monts,  Champlain,  and 

colonists  left  France  for  the  New  World. 
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— 1605:  They  fashioned  the  settlement  of 
Port  Royal,  but  two  years  later  returned 
to  France. 

— 1610:  de  Poutrincourt  and  new  settlers 
reoccupied  Port  Royal. 

— British  and  French  fought  over  Acadia 
because  of  its  strategic  position 
between  Canada  and  New  England. 

— 1613:  Port  Royal  was  looted  and 
destroyed  by  the  British. 

— 1621:  The  British  king  granted  Acadia  to 
a  Scottish  subject,  who  named  it  Nova 
Scotia. 

— 1632:  Britain  surrendered  Nova  Scotia 
to  France,  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  and 
French  settlers  came  to  develop  the 
colony. 

— 1713:  France  gave  up  all  claims  to 
Acadia. 

— 1755:  The  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
insisted  Acadians  swear  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Britain  or  be  deported. 

Most  Acadians  insisted  they  could  be 
loyal  British  subjects  and  remain  neutral 
in  war  times  without  taking  the  oath. 

The  Governor  was  determined, 
however,  and  most  of  the  Acadians 
were  deported  to  British  colonies  in  the 
south. 

— 1760:  The  fall  of  New  France  occurred. 

— 1763:  After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
signed  in  1763  the  surviving  Acadians 
were  again  allowed  to  own  land  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  explaining  the  above 
information  to  the  class,  organize  a  project  to 
have  the  pupils  find  information  for 
themselves  on  the  settling  and  historical 
background  of  Acadia.  Work  with  the 
students  to  choose  two  or  three  topics  to 
research.  Possible  topics  might  be: 

— Acadia’s  Early  Settlers  (the  explorers, 
why  they  came,  where  they  settled) 

— The  Struggle  for  Acadia  (battles  fought, 
treaties  signed,  foreign  battles  affecting 
Acadia) 

Have  the  children  work  in  groups  of  two  or 


three  and  do  their  research  in  the  class  or 
school  library  or  in  the  public  library. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  write  brief  notes  on 
file  cards  or  worksheets.  Then  have  several 
pupils  present  their  information  to  the  class. 
(Before  the  pupils  begin  their  assignment, 
remember  to  notify  the  librarian  of  the  scope 
of  the  project  so  that  ample  materials  will  be 
made  available  to  them.) 

Extension  Activity/researching  Nova  Scotia's 

history  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  find 
information  on  historic  events  and  places  in 
Nova  Scotia.  For  example: 

— the  founding  and  history  of  Port  Royal; 
the  rebuilding  of  Port  Royal  in 
1938-1939 

— the  founding  and  history  of  the  Fortress 
of  Louisbourg;  the  rebuilding  of 
Louisbourg 

—  the  founding  and  history  of  Halifax 

— the  first  airplane  flight  in  Canada  made 
over  Baddeck  Bay 

— the  building  of  the  first  transatlantic 
radio  station 

— the  life  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Micmac  people 

— the  exploration  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
people  such  as  Gomez,  Cartier,  de 
Monts,  and  Champlain 

—  Lower  St.  George  Street  historic 
waterfront  in  Annapolis  Royal 

—  Evangeline  Trail,  Yarmouth 

—  Fisheries  Museum  of  the  Atlantic, 
Lunenburg 

—  Peggy’s  Cove 

— Alexander  Graham  Bell  Museum, 
Baddeck 

—  Halifax  Citadel  Historic  Park 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  short  written  reports  or 
give  oral  reports  on  the  results  of  their 
research. 

3.  Then  suggest  that  they  display  their  reports 
and  any  related  pictures  and  maps  with  the 
material  on  Nova  Scotia  previously  displayed. 
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Extension  Activity/making  a  map  of  Acadia 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Divide  the  pupils  into  small  groups  for  map 
making  under  your  guidance.  Have  some 
groups  make  and  label  a  map  showing  the 
historical  areas  known  as  Acadia. 

2.  Have  other  groups  make  a  map  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  label  it  with  the  most  important 
cities,  towns,  and  other  geographical 
features. 

3.  Have  students  choose  one  of  the  interesting 
place  names  and  find  out  about  its  history. 
Each  group  could  present  the  history  of  one 
place  name  to  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/making  notes  for  reports  on 
the  industries  of  Nova  Scotia  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  children  work  individually,  in  pairs, 
or  groups  to  gather  information  on  the 
industries  of  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Their  reports  might  be  under  a  heading  such 
as  “The  Industries  of  the  People  of  Nova 
Scotia,”  or  “The  Work  of  the  People  of  Nova 
Scotia.” 

3.  Each  individual  or  group  may  gather 
information  on  one  or  two  industries  such  as 
the  following: 

— fishing 
— agriculture 
— oil  refining 
— canning 
— forest  products 
— coal  mining 
— steel  manufacturing 
— mining  other  than  coal 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  folk  songs 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  There  are  many  folk  songs  that  have 
developed  from  the  activities  of  people 
working  in  the  industries  of  Nova  Scotia. 


2.  Several  may  be  found  in  books  such  as 
Canada’s  Story  In  Song  by  Edith  Fowke  and 
Alan  Mills.  Teach  one  or  more  of  these  songs 
to  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/researching  current  events 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  collect  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  pictures  about  events 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Provide  time  for  presentation  and  discussion 
of  the  articles  and  pictures. 

3.  Enlist  the  help  of  your  librarian  to  find  articles 
and  other  information  about  Acadians 
today — their  cultural  activities,  their  daily 
lives,  their  future  goals,  how  their  history  has 
shaped  their  lives. 

4.  You  or  your  pupils  may  wish  to  write  to  the 
following  places  for  booklets  and  other 
sources  of  information  to  use  while  working 
on  the  activities  in  this  theme.  Review 
elements  of  business  letter  style  and  format 
with  the  class. 

—  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Tourism, 

PO.  Box  456,  Halifax,  N.S.  B3J  2R5, 
902-424-4247.  From  this  department 
you  can  obtain  The  Nova  Scotia  Tour 
Book,  which  lists  Nova  Scotia  place 
names,  birds,  flora,  mammals,  and  Nova 
Scotia  firsts  along  with  the  usual  highway 
and  tourism  information. 

—  Department  of  the  Environment,  Parks 
Canada,  Room  2300,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  K1A 
1G2.  From  this  department  can  be 
obtained  the  booklet,  Historic  Acadia, 
as  well  as  information  on  historical 
parks  in  the  province. 

— Tourist  Bureau,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

—  Fisheries  Museum  of  the  Atlantic, 
Lunenburg,  N.S. 

—  Port  Royal  Habitation  National  Historic 
Park,  Port  Royal,  N.S. 

—  Fortress  of  Louisbourg  National  Historic 
Park,  Louisbourg,  N.S. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  28 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  introductory  passage 
to  the  story 

1 .  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  28.  With  the 
pupils  read  the  opening  passage  at  the  top 
of  the  page  and  help  them  to  understand  its 
meaning. 

2.  Elicit  that  the  passage  establishes  that  the 
early  settlers  faced  a  great  struggle  in  their 
new  land. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  life  in  France 
and  Acadia  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  After  the  reading  of  the  passage,  point  out  to 
the  pupils  that  the  settlers  left  a  more 
highly-developed  society  in  France  than  the 
one  they  entered  in  the  new  world. 

2.  Discuss  questions  such  as  the  following: 

— What  kind  of  people  do  you  think  were 
the  ones  who  wanted  to  leave  their 
homes  in  France  to  begin  new  lives  in  a 
strange,  undeveloped  land? 

— What  kinds  of  homes  do  you  think  they 
had  in  France?  Did  they  have  servants? 
Were  there  shops  they  could  buy  the 
things  they  needed  for  their  homes? 

— What  work  did  the  men  do  in  France? 
What  work  did  the  women  do?  What 
work  and  homemaking  skills  would  they 
have  had,  which  were  useful  to  them  in 
the  new  land? 

— What  skills  would  they  have  needed  in 
the  new  land,  which  they  probably  had 
not  acquired  in  France — work  skills, 
homemaking  skills,  social  skills? 

Extension  Activity/discussing  the  settlers  and 
the  Micmac  native  people 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Discuss  the  difficulties  the  settlers  might 


have  had  in  communicating  with  the  Micmac 
native  people. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups 
to  act  out  situations  in  which  they  meet  for 
the  first  time  people  who  speak  another 
language. 

—  How  do  they  exchange  greetings? 

—  How  do  they  each  ask  where  the  other 
lives? 

— How  do  they  each  invite  the  other  to 
their  home? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  being  the 
exclusively  French-speaking  people  and  the 
non-French-speaking  people. 

PAGES  28  to  32 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  story  excerpt 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  examine  the  five 
illustrations  on  these  pages  and  have  them 
tell  what  they  can  learn  about  the  story  by 
looking  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Then  suggest  that  the  pupils  read  the  story 
selection  themselves.  Let  them  ask  for  help 
with  any  words  they  do  not  understand.  For 
example: 

— weir — page  28 
— dyking — page  30 
—salt  hay— page  30 
— salt  pork — page  31 
— pewter — page  31 

Discuss  with  the  students,  the  context  clues  for 
possible  meanings. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  read  the  first  four 
questions  on  page  32  independently  and 
think  about  the  answers,  referring  to  the 
pertinent  story  passages,  if  necessary.  Then 
have  a  class  discussion  based  on  these 
questions.  Alternatively,  you  may  wish  to 
divide  the  class  into  discussion  groups  of 
three  or  four  pupils  each. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  illustrating 

Objective:  to  develop  food-related  vocabulary 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  fifth  item  on  page  32 
with  the  class,  or  let  the  pupils  do  so  in  their 
discussion  groups. 

2.  Then  suggest  that  the  pupils  collect  pictures 
or  make  illustrations  of  foods  that  are  in  their 
daily  diet  and  of  foods  that  were  in  the  early 
Acadians’  diets,  as  described  in  the 
paragraph  on  this  page. 

3.  The  pupils  may  then  work  in  their  small 
groups  to  make  posters  comparing  their  diets 
with  the  Acadians’  diets,  or  they  may  work 
together  to  make  one  large  mural. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  old 

Canadian  recipes  and  the  form  in  which  they 

are  written 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  If  you  do  not  live  in  the  Acadian  regions,  help 
the  children  find  old  recipes  from  any  part  of 
Canada. 

2.  Books  such  as  The  Canadiana  Cookbook  by 
Mme.  Jehane  Benoit  (New  American  Library) 
and  The  Christmas  Cookbook  by  Rose 
Murray  (James  Lorimer  and  Co.)  are  helpful 
sources. 

3.  The  Canadiana  Cookbook  contains 
pioneering  recipes  from  each  province,  the 
Yukon  and  the  Territories.  Included  is  a 
section  on  Acadian  fare.  The  book  “is  not 
merely  a  recipe  book  but  a  cook’s-eye-view 
of  life  in  the  frontier  days  of  Canada.” 

4.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  bring  to  school  old 
family  recipes  that  have  been  used  for  more 
than  one  generation. 

5.  Have  the  students  compare  the  styles  of 
language  in  the  examples  they  have 
gathered.  Have  them  draw  out  any 
differences  between  the  old  and  new 
examples. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  recipe  booklet 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  The  children  might  enjoy  making  old-recipe 
booklets.  The  booklets  could  be  illustrated 


and  used  as  gifts  for  friends  or  relatives. 

2.  Each  recipe  should  be  carefully  labeled  with 
its  source  (book,  family,  or  region). 

Extension  Activity/making  old-time  recipes 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  If  you  have  the  use  of  kitchen  equipment, 
provide  time  for  a  cooking  or  baking  session. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  decide  on  one  or  two  Acadian 
or  other  old  recipes  to  use. 

3.  As  part  of  the  preparations,  work  with  the 
pupils  to  make  co-operative  planning  lists 
such  as  the  following: 

— Baking  Utensils  Needed 

— Ingredients  Needed 

— Jobs  To  Be  Done 

4.  Students  can  then  write  a  recipe  in  prose 
form.  Focus  their  attention  on  the 
connectives  needed  to  do  so. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  family  life 

of  early  settlers  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  information  on 
the  family  life  of  the  early  settlers. 

2.  Have  them  prepare  research  questions  by 
asking  them  what  aspects  of  Acadian  family 
life  would  interest  them.  Students  might 
formulate  questions  such  as: 

— What  jobs  did  girls  do  at  home? 

— What  jobs  did  boys  do  at  home? 

— What  did  families  do  for  entertainment? 

— What  skills  did  girls  and  boys  need  to 
learn  before  they  got  married? 

— What  customs  were  observed  in  the 
families  after  a  young  man  and  woman 
decided  to  marry? 

3.  Make  sure  questions  are  not  too  broad  in 
scope,  and  help  the  students  make  use  of 
key  words. 

4.  Books  such  as  Life  in  Acadia  by  Neering  and 
Garrod  and  Nova  Scotia,  A  Brief  History  by 
Phyllis  R.  Blakeley  are  good  sources  of 
information. 

5.  After  the  children  have  found  sufficient 
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information  and  answered  their  questions, 
have  them  discuss  the  ways  in  which  various 
aspects  of  family  life  are  different  today. 

PAGE  33 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  a  variety  of  sentence  punctuation 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  a  variety  of 
punctuation  in  sentences 

Extension  Activity/punctuating  sentences 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  For  further  punctuation  practice,  direct  the 
pupils  to  write  the  following,  having  them 
determine  where  each  sentence  ends  and 
adding  the  correct  punctuation.  (Quotation 
marks  should  be  omitted  for  this  exercise.) 

— Why  didn’t  you  take  your  umbrella  to 
Cathy’s  place  This  is  the  worst  storm 
we’ve  had  this  year 

— Bring  your  new  friend  to  visit  after 
school  Did  you  say  his  name  was  Eddie 

— We  went  to  a  good  movie  last  night  It 
was  so  exciting 

—  Is  this  your  book  or  is  it  Bobby’s  Don’t 
forget  it 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
Canadian  place  names 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  history  of 
Canadian  place  names 

Extension  Activity/discussing  vocabulary 
clues  to  the  presence  of  different  cultures  in 
Canadian  life  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  that  people  from 
many  different  lands  have  come  to  live  in 
Canada. 

2.  Point  out  the  fact  that  except  for  the  native 
peoples  and  Inuit,  all  Canadians  have  a 
parent,  grandparent,  or  ancestor  who  came 
from  another  country. 

3.  Let  some  children  tell  whether  only  Canada 
(in  the  case  of  native  peoples  and  Inuit)  or 


another  country  (or  countries)  is  represented 
in  their  families,  and  make  a  list  of  the 
countries  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 
students  locate  place  names  that  reflect 
these  nationalities  in  their  communities. 
(Often,  local  historical  groups  have  anecdotal 
records  of  stories  behind  the  choice  of  such 
place  names.) 

4.  Talk  generally  about  some  of  the 
contributions  that  people  from  other 
countries,  native  peoples,  and  Inuit  have 
made  to  Canada.  For  example:  food,  crafts, 
music,  dance,  clothing  styles,  stories.  Collect 
in  advance  a  sample  of  each  one  to  use  as  a 
starting  point  for  discussion.  Have  students 
collect  words  that  are  now  in  Canadian 
vocabulary  that  reflect  a  rich  cultural 
heritage. 

5.  Suggest  that  the  children  collect  pictures  and 
articles  about  events  such  as  holidays,  folk 
dance  festivals,  special  markets.  Discuss 
which  events  have  names  that  are  now 
familiar  to  most  Canadians. 

6.  If  possible,  plan  a  field  trip  to  such  an  event, 
or  have  the  pupils  visit  a  restaurant  or 
shopping  area  specializing  in  items  from  a 
particular  country. 

PAGES  34  and  35 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  poetic  license  in  the  poem 

“Evangeline” 

1 .  Read  aloud  the  introductory  passage  at  the 
top  of  page  34  while  the  pupils  follow  along 
silently.  Allow  time  for  the  discussion  of  any 
comments  or  questions  the  pupils  may  have. 
Explain  that  the  excerpt  they  will  be  reading 
is  only  a  small  part  of  Evangeline’s  story. 

2.  Read  the  excerpt  carefully  while  the  children 
follow  along  in  their  books.  Suggest  that  they 
question  the  meaning  of  any  passages  that 
are  difficult  to  understand,  for  example, 

“feast  of  betrothal,”  or  “whirled  the  wheels  of 
the  dizzying  dances.” 

3.  After  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
poem,  have  the  children  suggest  their 
answers  to  the  question  on  page  34.  Explain 
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that  poetic  licence  is  used  in  this  kind  of 
poem.  Give  the  students  a  brief,  factual 
passage  based  on  the  information  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  Let  the  students 
compare  this  with  your  oral  recounting  of  the 
poem  in  prose  form.  Then  ask  the  students 
why  they  think  a  writer  might  include  in  a 
story  or  poem  details  he  or  she  would  have 
had  to  imagine.  Ask  the  children  what  kinds 
of  details  they  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  writer  to  discover  about  historic  events, 
for  example,  specific  families  in  a  settlement, 
the  number  of  children  in  families,  pets  and 
other  animals  kept,  relatives  living  with 
families,  what  conversations  people  had 
about  important  events,  how  people  felt 
about  happenings  in  the  community.  Elicit 
that  all  the  details  in  the  poem  “Evangeline” 
came  from  the  poet’s  imagination.  Adding 
imagined  details  to  an  existing  factual  story 
“is  called  poetic  license." 

PAGE  36 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Writing  folk  tales 

Objective:  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  folk 

tales 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing, 

producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  origins  of  folk  tales 

1 .  After  the  children  read  and  discuss  “The 
Laziest  Man,”  point  out  that  the  selections  in 
this  chapter  had  their  beginnings  many 
generations  ago.  Many  folk  tales  known  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world  are  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  years  old.  Note  that 
folk  tales  developed  as  a  way  of  explaining 
events  that  were  frightening  or  puzzling  to 
people  whose  life  experiences  and  education 
were  very  limited.  Through  their  use  as  a 
form  of  entertainment,  folk  tales  were 
embellished  and  changed.  They  were  called 
“folk  tales”  because  they  were  stories  told 
among  common  folk  that  reflected  their 
culture  and  society.  As  well  as  being  colorful, 
interesting  tales,  they  often  provide  insight 
into  the  society  that  produced  them. 


2.  Explain  that  an  event  such  as  the  birth  of  a 
horse  of  an  unusual  color  a  hundred  or  several 
hundred  years  before  might  have  started  the 
development  of  a  folk  tale.  Then  continue  the 
discussion  with  questions  such  as: 

— What  folk  tales  have  you  heard  and 
read? 

— What  stories,  customs,  and  beliefs  are 
there  in  your  family  that  came  from  your 
grandparents  and  generations  before 
them?  Is  there  something  that  you  do  in 
your  family  that  you  think  your  own 
children  will  do  in  the  same  way? 

—  How  do  you  think  the  story  “The  Laziest 
Man”  might  have  started? 

3.  After  the  children  write  their  folk  tales,  have 
them  create  their  own  accompanying 
illustrations. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  elements  of 

folklore 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  The  following  questions  might  be  posed  for  a 
follow-up  discussion. 

— Folklore  includes  superstitions  such  as 
“Walking  under  a  ladder  brings  bad 
luck.”  What  other  superstitions  do  you 
know?  How  do  you  suppose  they  might 
have  started? 

—  Do  you  think  superstitions  are  old 
beliefs — part  of  people’s  folklore?  Why 
or  why  not? 

— What  kinds  of  dances  are  part  of 
people’s  folklore?  What  kinds  of  crafts 
and  art  belong  to  folklore?  What  kinds 
of  games  come  from  the  past? 

2.  Note  that  frequently,  superstitions  are  based 
on  the  observation  of  everyday  events.  One 
often  remembers  the  circumstances  or 
events  that  have  preceded  the  occurrence  of 
something  unlucky.  When  these 
circumstances  or  events  are  blamed  for  the 
bad  luck,  superstitions  develop.  Although  our 
education  and  experience  tell  us 
superstitions  are  nonsense,  they  have 
become  such  a  part  of  our  culture  that  we 
can’t  completely  ignore  them. 
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PAGE  38 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adjective  phrases 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  adjective 

phrases 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  review  adjectives 

1 .  If  pupils  need  to  review  the  recognition  and 
understanding  of  adjectives,  have  them  do  this 
exercise  before  beginning  the  text  activities. 
Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences. 

— The  house  is  brown. 

The  settlers’  house  is  brown. 

— A  tree  stands  by  the  house. 

A  bare  tree  stands  by  the  settlers’ 
house. 

—  Can  you  hear  that  dog? 

Can  you  hear  that  noisy,  howling  dog? 

— There  is  a  floor  in  the  kitchen. 

There  is  a  squeaking,  creaking  floor  in 
the  shiny  kitchen. 

2.  The  two  sentences  in  each  pair  tell  about  the 
same  things.  What  is  different  about  the  two 
sentences? 

3.  Which  sentences  give  more  information? 
Which  sentences  are  more  interesting? 

Which  sentences  do  you  like  better? 

4.  What  word  (or  words)  in  the  second 
sentence  of  each  pair  makes  it  more 
interesting  or  informative? 

5.  In  each  case,  it  is  the  describing  word,  or 
adjective,  that  makes  the  sentence  more 
interesting.  How  does  an  adjective  make  a 
sentence  more  interesting?  How  does  it  give 
more  information? 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  uses  for  adjectives 

1.  Prepare  ahead  of  time  samples  of  writing  in 
which  adjectives  are  inapropriate.  For  example, 
messages,  shopping  lists,  labels  on  charts  and 
maps,  telegrams,  and  some  letters.  Include 
adjectives  in  one  version  of  each  sample  and 


omit  the  adjectives  in  another  version. 

2.  Then  encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  about  the 
reasons  why  adjectives  are  not  necessary  in 
each  kind  of  writing.  Examples: 

Shopping  List 
Don’t  forget  to  buy 
orange  carrots 
delicious  muffins 
refreshing  apple  juice 
crunchy  peanuts 
farmer’s  eggs 

Shopping  List 

Don’t  forget  to  buy 

carrots 

muffins 

apple  juice 

peanuts 

eggs 

Telegram 

ARRIVING  THURSDAY  EVENING  BY  PLANE 
STOP  MEET  ME  AT  EIGHT  O  CLOCK  STOP 
JOYCE 

Telegram 

ARRIVING  LATE  THURSDAY  EVENING  BY 
SLEEK  JET  PLANE  STOP  PLEASE  MEET 
ME  AT  BUSY  AND  EXCITING  AIRPORT  AT 
EIGHT  O  CLOCK  STOP  LOVE  AND  BEST 
WISHES  YOUR  SISTER  JOYCE 

PAGE  39 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  subject  pronouns  and  pronouns 

in  the  predicate 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  pronouns  in 
sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  activities  on 
pronouns 

1 .  You  may  wish  to  use  this  exercise  as  an 
introduction  to  the  activities  on  this  page.  Write 
the  questions  on  the  chalkboard,  or  distribute  a 
worksheet  to  the  pupils.  Do  the  exercise 
cooperatively  with  the  group  or  class.  Read 
each  pair  of  sentences.  Why  do  the  sentences 
in  each  pair  sound  repetitious  or  boring? 
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1 .  Read  each  pair  of  sentences.  Why  do  the 
sentences  in  each  pair  sound  repetitious,  or 
boring? 

— The  girls  are  outdoors.  The  girls  are 
looking  for  wood. 

—  Many  ducks  are  on  the  frozen  pond. 
Many  ducks  are  looking  for  food. 

— Jack  is  putting  on  his  warm  clothes. 
Jack  is  going  out. 

— Mary  and  I  have  a  new  toboggan.  Mary 
and  I  want  to  take  a  new  toboggan  to 
the  big  hill. 

— We  gave  the  game  to  Meg.  We  gave 
the  game  to  Meg  today. 

—  Please  wash  the  dishes.  Wash  the 
dishes  carefully. 

— Lilly  saw  the  tracks.  Lilly  saw  the  tracks 
yesterday. 

2.  You  can  change  the  above  sentences  to 
make  them  sound  better.  Read  the  pairs  of 
sentences  aloud.  What  noun  or  noun 
phrases  can  you  replace  with  small  words 
that  do  the  same  work  and  keep  the  same 
meaning  in  the  sentences?  Make  the 
changes  and  write  out  the  sentences. 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  kind  of  word  you 
used  in  each  sentence  to  make  it  sound  less 
repetitious  and  monotonous? 

PAGE  40 

Activity  1 

Reading,  singing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  “Acadian  Lullaby” 

1.  Ask  the  students  what  a  lullaby  is,  eliciting 
the  fact  that  it  is  meant  to  put  one  to  sleep. 
Elicit  the  word  “lull”  and  its  meaning.  Note 
that  “lullaby”  itself  is  a  soothing  word  and 
have  students  explain  why. 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  “Acadian 
Lullaby”  to  see  if  they  can  tell  what  features 
of  the  song  make  it  a  lullaby  (tune  and 
repetition  of  certain  words,  simple  idea). 

3.  Have  the  pupils  learn  to  sing  the  lullaby  in 
both  English  and  French  and  suggest  that 
they  practice  singing  it  to  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  How  will  they  sing  it?  Will  it  be 
soft  or  loud?  fast  or  slow? 


4.  You  might  also  have  the  students  use 
puppets  to  dramatize  a  scene  with  a  mother 
singing  a  child  in  a  cradle  to  sleep. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  lullabies 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  find  other  lullabies  in 
books  of  nursery  rhymes,  folk  music 
collections,  etc. 

2.  Have  them  compare  this  lullaby  with  those  of 
other  cultures — the  language,  the  melody, 
the  mood. 
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3/IN  HOT  WATER 

This  theme  helps  to  develop  the  students’ 
awareness  of  the  richness  of  the  English 
language,  the  many  sources  that  contribute  to 
its  expressiveness,  the  importance  of  figurative 
expressions,  the  origins  of  words  and  phrases. 
Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  idiomatic  expressions 

•  understanding  words  from  other 
languages 

•  understanding  invented  words 

•  interviewing 

•  understanding  different  English  dialects 

•  understanding  the  special  language  of 
baseball 

•  using  particular  words  for  particular 
subjects 

•  using  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 
homonyms 

•  avoiding  unnecessary  words 

•  avoiding  overused  words 

•  writing  story  beginnings 

•  using  details  to  build  stories 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  42  and  43 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  idiomatic  expressions 

1 .  Write  the  following  paragraph  or  a  similar 
one  on  the  chalkboard. 

I  spoke  to  my  friend  Marie  in  the  school 
yard  and  she  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder. 
That  really  got  my  goat.  I  may  be  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree  but  I’m  pretty  sure  she 
thinks  I’m  the  one  who  ripped  off  her  new 
pencil  box.  She’ll  have  to  eat  humble  pie 
about  that! 


•  2.  Have  the  children  read  the  paragraph  and 

note  the  idiomatic  expressions.  Have  them 
tell  which  of  the  expressions  they’ve  heard 
before.  Explain  that  these  are  expressions 
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that  don’t  mean  exactly  what  they  say 
and  are  called  idioms.  For  a  further 
understanding  of  the  word,  have  the  children 
look  it  up  in  their  dictionaries. 

3.  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  in  their 
own  words  the  meaning  of  each  expression 
in  the  context  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is 
contained — the  idiomatic  meaning. 

Then  have  them  explain  what  the  expression 
says — the  literal  meaning.  As  the  pupils 
discuss  the  meanings  they  will  probably 
use  other  idioms  in  the  process. 

These  idioms  should  also  be  noted  and  the 
meanings  explained.  Students  could  draw 
contrasting  pictures  of  both  kinds  of 
meaning. 

4.  Discuss  this  question:  Why  do  you  think 
people  use  idioms  when  they  speak  even 
though  the  idioms  don’t  mean  exactly  what 
they  say? 

5.  Using  the  children’s  words,  rewrite  the 
paragraph  on  the  chalkboard  replacing  the 
idioms  with  literal  phrases.  For  example:  “I 
spoke  to  my  friend  Marie  in  the  school  yard 
and  she  ignored  me ...  ” 

6.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  which  version  of  the 
paragraph  they  like  better  and  give  reasons 
for  their  choice.  Refer  to  each  idiom  in  the 
original  paragraph.  Ask  the  children  for  their 
ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  expression.  Also 
discuss  the  possible  origin  of  any  other 
idioms  the  pupils  suggest.  Then  refer  to  a 
book  about  figurative  language,  such  as  Why 
You  Say  It  by  Webb  B.  Garrison  or  A  Hog  On 
Ice  and  Other  Curious  Expressions  by 
Charles  E.  Funk.  With  the  pupils,  find  out 
how  close  they  came  to  the  origins 
suggested  by  the  author. 

Activity  2 

Producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  draw  cartoons  based  on  idiomatic 

expressions 

1.  Let  the  children  choose  one  of  the  idiomatic 
expressions  in  the  original  paragraph  and 
draw  a  cartoon  showing  either  the  literal  or 
non-literal  meaning. 


2.  Have  the  pupils  put  the  appropriate  titles  on 
their  finished  cartoons  and  then  share  them 
with  the  class. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  also  enjoy  illustrating  one 
or  more  of  the  dog-related  idioms  introduced 
in  the  first  theme  (See  text,  pages  24-25.). 
They  may  wish  to  add  these  “dog” 
cartoons  to  the  booklets  they  prepared  about 
dog  expressions. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  idiomatic  expression 

“in  hot  water” 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  first  two  pages 
of  the  theme,  examine  the  illustrations,  and 
read  the  paragraph  on  the  left. 

2.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

— The  expression  “In  Hot  Water”  is  the 
title  of  this  chapter.  Is  this  expression  an 
idiom?  How  do  you  know? 

— The  paragraph  tells  how  the  expression 
first  came  to  be  used  and  what  it 
means.  Are  you  also  “in  hot  water”  if 
you  don’t  do  something  you  should 
have  done?  Why? 

—  Does  the  picture  on  the  left  explain  the 
real  meaning  of  the  expression?  Does  it 
explain  the  idiomatic  meaning?  Why? 

3.  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  how  the 
people  in  the  picture  on  page  43  are  “in  hot 
water.” 

Extension  Activity/discussing  being  “in  hot 

water” 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Would  you  be  in  hot  water  if: 

— you  didn’t  do  an  assignment?  Why? 

— you  broke  your  little  sister's  favorite 
toy?  Why? 

— you  left  the  tap  running  and  the  bathtub 
overflowed?  Why? 

— you  cleaned  your  room  without  being 
told  to  do  so?  Why? 
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2.  What  have  you  ever  done  to  get  into  hot 
water?  What  happened  afterward? 

3.  Imagine  you  are  walking  along  the  street  with 
a  snowball  in  your  hand.  Coming  toward  you 
is  a  man  wearing  a  tall  hat.  How  could  you 
get  into  hot  water  in  this  situation? 

4.  By  giving  reasons  for  their  answers  to  the 
above  questions,  students  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  understand  the  meanings 
of  the  phrases.  Encourage  them  to  think  of 
other  situations  in  which  they  might  be  “in  hot 
water.” 

Extension  Activity/illustrating  a  “hot  water” 
situation 

Producing,  writing 

1 .  After  the  discussion,  have  the  children  draw 
a  three-frame  cartoon  to  show  what  happens 
in  one  of  the  above  “hot  water”  situations. 

2.  Their  cartoons  might  be  displayed  or 
incorporated  into  a  booklet  called  “In  Hot 
Water.” 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  44 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  idiomatic  expressions 

Objective:  to  understand  idiomatic 
expressions 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  idiomatic  expressions 
involving  animals 

1.  The  expression  “straight  from  the  horse’s 
mouth”  is  discussed  in  these  activities.  After 
the  students  read  about  the  origin  of  the 
expression  and  understand  its  meaning, 
discuss  the  illustration  with  them.  (The 
cowboy  obtained  some  information  about  the 
horse’s  age  from  its  teeth.) 

2.  When  discussing  the  second  item, 
emphasize  the  difference  between 
information  obtained  first-hand  (primary 
source)  and  information  obtained 
second-hand  (secondary  source). 


3.  Other  idiomatic  expressions  featuring  animals 
can  be  discussed  here.  For  example,  “raining 
cats  and  dogs,”  “in  a  pig’s  eye,”  “a  horse  of  a 
different  color.”  (However,  be  sure  you 
suggest  only  those  idioms  that  have 
meanings  suitable  for  pupil  discussion.) 

Recall  dog-oriented  expressions  discussed  in 
the  first  theme  (See  text,  pages  24-25). 

PAGE  45 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  idiomatic  expressions 

1.  After  the  pupils  discuss  the  questions  in  the 
first  item,  have  them  make  up  other 
expressions  that  mean  the  same  as  “jump 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.”  For 
example:  “He  climbed  out  of  the  thorns  into 
the  poison  ivy.” 

2.  After  the  children  finish  the  activities  in  the 
second  item,  elicit  a  discussion  about 
charades  and  how  people  present  them. 

Then  have  the  pupils  take  turns  acting  out 
one  of  the  expressions  they  wrote  about.  Ask 
the  class  to  guess  each  expression  being 
presented. 

3.  As  a  follow-up,  suggest  that  the  children 
make  a  cartoon  or  other  illustration  for  one  of 
the  expressions. 

Extension  Activity/creating  idiomatic 

expressions 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  The  work  on  idiomatic  expressions  could  be 
expanded.  For  example,  children  might  be 
asked  to  think  of  expressions  containing  the 
word  head — has  a  swelled  head;  over  his 
head;  lose  his  head — or  expressions 
containing  the  words  eye,  nose,  mouth, 
tongue. 

2.  Note  that  in  dictionaries  idioms  are  defined 
under  the  entry  for  their  most  important  word, 
and  are  often  printed  in  boldface  type,  for 
example,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
English:  The  Beginning  Dictionary,  the  idioms 
over  one’s  head,  out  of  one’s  head,  and 
heads  up  are  explained  under  the  entry  for 
the  word  head. 
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Extension  Activity/learning  about  proverbs 
Listening,  speaking 

1.  Some  students  may  be  interested  in  learning 
about  proverbs  that  express  ideas  figuratively 
in  colorful,  easy  to  understand,  and  easy  to 
remember  ways  at  the  same  time  as  they 
express  general  truths  or  rules  to  follow.  For 
example: 

— a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine 

— a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush 

— every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  does  each  proverb  mean? 

—  In  what  situation  might  it  be  used? 

—  How  might  it  have  originated? 

PAGE  46 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  words  from  other 
languages 

Objective:  to  learn  about  words  borrowed 
from  other  languages 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  borrowing 
of  words  in  language  development 

1.  Before  starting  the  activities,  discuss  with  the 
children  how  it  is  possible  for  English  to 
borrow  so  many  words  from  other  languages. 

2.  Have  them  recall  what  they  know  about  the 
movements  of  peoples  from  one  country  to 
another,  about  early  explorations,  about 
trading  missions. 

3.  Explain  that  many  words  have  been 
borrowed  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  French;  that 
other  words  have  come  from  Spanish, 
German,  Italian;  and  that  many  words  we 
use  in  Canada  have  come  from  the 
languages  of  the  native  peoples. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discover  the  origins  of  words  from 

other  languages 

1.  The  activities  in  the  text  may  be  done 
co-operatively  with  the  whole  class  under 
your  guidance,  or  you  may:  discuss  1(a)  with 
the  class:  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to 
find  the  origins  of  the  words  in  1(b);  discuss 
2(a)  with  the  whole  class;  have  the  pupils 
work  in  pairs  again  and  complete  2(b)  and 
(c). 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  children  have  available  to 
them  a  dictionary  that  gives  information  on 
the  etymology,  or  origins,  of  words  and  that 
they  understand  the  symbols  used.  The 
pupils’  word  stories  may  be  written  in 
booklets  or  on  file  cards. 

3.  1(b)  could  be  expanded  to  include  words 
such  as  piano,  violin,  cartoon,  opera,  studio 
(Italian);  bonbon,  bouquet,  coupon,  finale, 
theater  (French);  bronco,  cargo,  cockroach, 
comrade  (Spanish);  deck,  kindergarten, 
spool,  waffle  (German);  chipmunk,  moccasin, 
moose,  raccoon,  teepee  (native  peoples). 

Extension  Activity/examining  Old  English 

words 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Write  on  the  chalkboard  some  Old  English 
words  that  have  changed  in  spelling  over  the 
years  but  are  still  recognizable  today.  For 
example: 

— slepynge — sleeping 
— hus — house 
— glotonye — gluttony. 

Further  examples  may  be  found  in  stories 
such  as  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight. 

2.  You  could  have  available  books  and  story 
passages  containing  Old  English,  if  the 
children  would  like  to  try  and  decipher  some 
of  the  words.  Also,  recordings  of  readings  in 
Old  English  are  available.  (Caedmon 
Records) 
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Extension  Activity/showing  how  words  change 

Speaking,  listening 

To  show  how  words  change,  have  the  children 

play  the  “telephone  game.” 

1 .  One  person  says  a  word  to  a  neighbour.  The 
neighbour  then  tells  it  to  a  third  person.  This 
continues  until  everyone  has  heard  the  word. 
Then  the  last  person  says  the  word  aloud. 

2.  Have  the  children  discuss  what  the  word 
sounds  like  after  the  last  person  has  said  it, 
whether  it  changed  during  the  game,  and 
how  it  changed. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  the  learning  of 

words 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  situations  that 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  difficulties  or 
misunderstandings  that  might  occur  when 
learning  language. 

2.  Two  pupils  can  take  the  parts  of  a  parent  and 
a  child.  The  parent  points  out  a  “Meccano  ’ 
set  in  a  store  window  to  the  child  and  refers 
to  it  by  name.  The  child  thinks  the  parent  is 
pointing  at  a  truck  and  whenever  he  sees  a 
truck  after  that  time,  calls  it  a  “Meccano,” 
much  to  the  parent’s  frustration. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  think  of  a  way  the  parent 
can  get  the  child  to  use  the  correct  term  for 
“truck”  and  act  this  out  as  a  second  scene. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  class  and  then  have  them 
act  out  the  difficulties  that  might  occur  if  a 
child  learning  French  points  to  a  window  and 
mistakenly  says  “la  porte”  to  another  child. 

5.  Have  the  children  suggest  similar 
experiences  that  could  happen  and  then 
take  turns  acting  out  the  situations. 

These  situations  could  be  based  on 
misinterpretations  of  idiomatic  expressions. 

Extension  Activity/reading  about  word  history 

Reading 

1.  Children  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the 
histories  of  words  on  their  own. 


2.  They  may  be  referred  to  such  books  as: 

—  Word  Origins  and  Their  Romantic 
Stories,  Funk 

—  Picturesque  Word  Origins,  G.  and  C. 
Merriam 

—  1001  Words  and  How  They  Began, 
Arthur  Steckler 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  invented  words 

Objective:  to  learn  about  invented  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  invented 

words 

1.  This  activity  might  best  be  organized  as  a 
guided  discussion  with  the  whole  class.  As 
the  children  talk  about  and  find  the 
suggested  words  and  meanings,  write  the 
words  on  the  chalkboard.  The  pupils  might 
also  like  to  write  out  the  words  and  their 
meanings. 

2.  For  2(a)  and  (b)  have  the  students  list  from 
memory  as  many  words  as  they  can  that 
begin  with  the  prefixes  tele-  and  astro-. 

3.  2(c)  could  be  expanded  to  include  new 
words  related  to  housing  —  split-level, 
carport,  TV.  room  or  family  room ;  to  military 
operations  —  radar,  airlift,  stockpile,  fighter 
jet ;  to  transportation  —  expressway, 
hydrofoil,  jeep.  Children  might  then  add 
words  beginning  with  prefixes  such  as  hydro 
and  micro  to  the  lists  made  in  2(a)  and  (b). 

4.  After  the  children  read  the  fourth  item,  have 
them  tell  about  the  special  family  words, 
expressions  and  nicknames  they  use  and 
how  they  began. 

Extension  Activity/reading  enrichment 

materials 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  pupils  would  enjoy  reading  the  book 
What  a  Funny  Thing  to  Say,  by  Bernice 
Kohn  (The  Dial  Press). 
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2.  They  could  discuss  and  perhaps  illustrate 
material  in  the  book  that  appeals  most  to 
them. 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Interviewing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  interviewing 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
open-ended  questions  in  interviews 

1.  For  this  activity,  have  the  pupils  refer  to 
Interviewing  in  the  Handbook. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  importance  of 
asking  open-ended  questions — constructing 
their  questions  so  they  require  more  than 
“yes”  or  “no”  answers.  Write  examples  such 
as  the  following  on  the  chalkboard  and/or 
have  the  pupils  act  them  out. 

Interview  1 

Question:  What  electric  helper  do  you  have  in 
your  kitchen  now  that  your  family  didn’t  have 
when  you  were  a  child? 

Answer:  Well,  one  thing  I  know  of  that  wasn’t 
even  around  when  I  was  a  child  is  a  microwave 
oven.  We  have  one  in  our  kitchen  now. 
Question:  What  other  helper  do  you  have  now 
that  you  didn’t  have  when  you  were  a  child? 
Answer:  Well,  another  thing  is  the  electric 
kettle.  My  parents  just  had  an  old  black  iron 
kettle  when  I  was  young.  We  also  have  a 
blender  now.  When  I  was  a  child  we  always 
had  to  make  juices,  whip  cream,  and  make 
milkshakes  by  hand. 

Interview  2 

Question:  When  you  were  a  child  did  your 
family  have  an  electric  kettle  in  the  kitchen? 
Answer:  No,  we  didn’t. 

Question :  Do  you  have  one  now? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  other  electric  helper 
now  that  your  parents  didn’t  have? 

Answer:  Yes,  we  do. 

Question:  Well,  what  is  it? 

3.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  reasons  why  the 
questions  in  Interview  1  are  better  interview 
questions  than  the  ones  in  Interview  2. 


4.  After  the  interviews  are  completed,  help  the 
pupils  compile  the  information  they  collected. 
Students  could  also  tape  record  their 
interviews  for  class  presentation  and 
discussion. 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  different  English  dialects 

Objective:  to  learn  about  different  English 

dialects 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  different  dialects 

1.  Children  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
become  aware  that  others  in  the  world  may 
have  different  languages,  different  ways  of 
expressing  themselves,  different  customs, 
and  different  life  styles.  As  these  languages, 
customs,  and  life  styles  are  different  to  us, 
our  languages,  customs,  and  life  styles  are 
different  to  them. 

2.  After  the  pupils  write  the  suggested 
expressions,  have  them  compare  them  with 
others  in  the  group  or  class.  Then  have  them 
use  some  of  the  words  and  expressions  in 
conversation  with  other  classmates. 

Extension  Activity/reading  books  about  words 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Some  books  to  read  and  discuss  with  the 
class  are: 

—  Canajun,  Eh?  by  Mark  M.  Orkin 

—  Colombo’s  Little  Book  of  Canadian 
Proverbs,  Graffiti,  Limericks,  and  Other 
Vital  Matters,  by  John  Robert  Colombo 

—  What  a  Funny  Thing  To  Say,  by  Bernice 
Kohn  (especially  Chapter  2) 

2.  You  might  give  examples  of  Cockney  rhyming 
slang  as  another  example  of  language  use, 
and  have  students  compare  Canadian 
expressions  about  similar  subjects. 
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PAGE  49 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  singing 
Objective:  to  examine  dialect  in  song  lyrics 

1.  Help  the  pupils  learn  to  sing  “Waltzing 
Matilda.”  After  they  have  done  this,  have 
them  sing  it  replacing  the  Australian  words 
with  the  words  they  would  use  instead  of  the 
words  listed  below. 

— swagman — tramp 
— billabong — waterhole 
— billy — can  to  heat  water  for  tea 

— waltzing  Matilda — slang  for  carrying  a 
blanket  roll 

— jumbuck — sheep 
— tuckerbag — knapsack 

2.  Introduce  other  songs  having  specific  dialects 
or  slang  local  usage.  For  example: 

— “The  Bonnie  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond” 

— “When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smilin’” 

— “Irish  Lullaby” 

— “I’se  the  B’y” 

— “The  Kelligrew  Soiree” 

PAGES  50  and  51 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  special  language  of 
baseball 

Objective:  to  learn  about  words  used  in 
baseball 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of 
sports-related  vocabulary 

1.  Before  students  read  the  excerpt  in  the  text, 
have  them  discuss  the  meanings  of  the 
words  shown  graphically  around  the  story.  (If 
possible,  have  the  novel  available  in  the 
classroom  for  students  to  read  on  their  own.) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  excerpt  silently. 


3.  Let  them  ask  you  the  meanings  of  any  words 
or  passages  they  don’t  understand.  Ask  them 
how  they  would  explain  the  terms  to 
someone  who  has  never  seen  the  game 
played. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  sports-related  vocabulary 

1.  After  the  reading,  discuss  the  questions 
under  the  story  together  with  the  group  or 
class. 

2.  If  some  pupils  need  help  with  the  fourth  item, 
work  with  them  in  a  small  group  and  discuss 
examples  such  as  the  following: 

— hockey:  hat  trick;  goal;  slap  shot;  right 
wing;  goalie;  icing 

— football:  touchdown;  pass;  halfback;  first 
down;  yards  to  go 

— figure  skating:  edges;  figure  eight;  three 
turn;  waltz  jump 

— swimming:  butterfly  stroke;  float;  crawl; 
dog  paddle 

— ping  pong:  paddle;  net;  game  point; 
serve;  return;  net  ball 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  baseball 

commentary 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  and  prepare 
a  radio  or  T.V.  commentary  of  the  baseball 
game  in  the  story.  Remind  them  to  use  the 
correct  baseball  terms  where  they  are 
necessary  in  the  commentary. 

2.  Then  let  the  children  take  turns  being  the 
announcer  and  giving  the  prepared 
description  of  the  game. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tape  their  baseball  reports 
for  other  groups  or  classes  to  hear. 

4.  The  listeners  may  write  a  description  of  the 
game  after  listening  to  it. 
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5.  To  focus  students’  attention  on  style,  choose 
one  of  the  better  scripts  and  rewrite  it,  using 
longer  sentences  and  passive  voice  verbs  for 
contrast. 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Using  particular  words  for  particular 
subjects 

Objective:  to  learn  about  specialized 
vocabulary 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  idea  of  specialized 
subject  language 

1 .  The  ability  to  read  material  and  to 
understand  the  language  used  in  other 
subject  areas  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  children  move  from  grade  to 
grade.  While  some  reading  skills  are 
common  to  all  reading  material,  others  such 
as  the  ability  to  understand  the  meanings  of 
words  in  context  are  more  closely  related  to 
particular  subject  areas.  Besides  specialized 
words,  many  common  words  have  different 
meanings  in  different  subject  areas.  For 
example,  the  word  product  has  a  different 
meaning  in  mathematics  from  its  meaning  in 
social  studies 

2.  Have  the  children  contribute  to  classroom 
vocabulary  lists  for  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  other  subjects.  Make  sure 
they  include  specialized  words  and  words 
that  have  different  meanings  depending  upon 
the  subject  area  in  which  they  are  used. 
These  differences  could  be  recorded  on  a 
chart  and  displayed. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  read  and  discuss  vocabulary  in 
the  poem  “Geography” 

1.  Read  the  poem  “Geography”  aloud  while  the 
pupils  follow  along  in  their  texts.  Then  have 
two  or  three  volunteers  take  turns  reading 
parts  of  the  poem  aloud.  Direct  the  children 


to  use  their  dictionaries  to  find  the  meanings 
of  the  words  they  have  difficulty 
understanding.  An  atlas  would  be  a  good 
reference  text  to  have  available  for  this 
activity. 

2.  After  the  pupils  discuss  the  first  question 
under  the  poem,  encourage  them  to  explain 
why  each  geography  word  belongs  to  that 
special  language. 

3.  To  prepare  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions, 
have  the  pupils  bring  sports,  fashion,  and 
travel  sections  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  advertising  leaflets  to  school.  They  might 
also  look  for  the  special  language  of  food, 
music,  holidays,  etc.  in  the  materials. 

After  the  pupils  write  their  paragraphs,  have 
them  take  turns  reading  them  aloud  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  class  identify  each  special 
language  used. 

Extension  Activity/listening  for  special 

language  on  radio  and  T.V. 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

1.  Arrange  time  when  the  pupils  can  listen  to 
some  radio  programs  or  watch  T.V.  shows  — 
cooking  demonstrations,  exercise  programs, 
nature  programs,  etc. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  note  the  special  language 
used  in  each  one  and  compile  a  list  of  words. 
Encourage  the  children  to  add  to  their  lists 
while  watching  television  or  listening  to  the 
radio  at  home. 

3.  While  the  pupils  are  watching  a  T.V.  program, 
suggest  that  they  look  away  from  the  picture 
and  listen  to  the  sound  only.  Can  they  still  tell 
what  kind  of  show  it  is  and  what  the  subject 
area  is? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  play  with  radio  or 

T.V.  broadcast  language 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  short  play  or  some 
play  dialogue  in  which  a  radio  or  television 
set  is  the  central  figure. 

2.  During  the  action  of  the  play,  one,  two,  or 
three  listeners  or  watchers  continually  dial  in 
various  stations  from  which  short  phrases 
from  the  programs  can  be  heard.  Each 
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“character”  in  the  play  takes  the  part  of  a 
different  program.  The  following  example 
contains  parts  of  an  exercise  program, 
cooking  demonstration,  and  sports 
broadcast. 

— “ . . .  Now  lie  on  your  back  with  your 
hands  at  your  sides.  Raise  your  legs 
slowly,  then  lower  them  to  the  floor 
again.  Feel  your  leg  and  stomach 
muscles. .  .stir  the  batter  quickly  until 
the  ingredients  are. .  .right  down  the 
field  and  into  the  end  zone  for  a. . 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Using  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 
homonyms 

Objective:  to  learn  about  synonyms, 
antonyms,  and  homonyms 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  review  the  definitions  of  synonym, 
antonym,  and  homonym 

1.  Review  the  meanings  of  the  words  synonym 
and  antonym,  using  simple  examples  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Then  explain  the  function  of  a  thesaurus. 

3.  Review  also  the  meaning  of  the  word 
homonym  and  write  several  examples  on  the 
board. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  further  develop  the  concept  of 
synonyms 

1.  Discuss  the  questions  on  this  page  with  the 
pupils  and  then  have  them  complete  1(a), 

(b),  and  the  sentences  in  question  two. 

2.  Although  synonyms  are  defined  as  words 
with  the  same  basic  meaning,  help  the 
children  understand  that  some  words  that  are 
synonyms  do  not  convey  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  For  example,  the  words  peered, 
glanced,  and  stared  are  synonyms  for 
looked  but  each  word  has  a  slightly  different 
meaning. 


3.  To  reinforce  this  understanding,  after  the 
pupils  complete  the  first  item,  have  them 
write  sentences  in  which  they  use  some  of 
the  synonyms  given  in  the  thesaurus  for  the 
words  said  and  good. 

Extension  Activity/writing  homonyms 

Writing 

1.  For  additional  practice  in  using  homonyms, 
have  the  pupils  complete  the  following 


sentences. 

— George  . the  herd  of  buffalo 

galloping  past. 

— Of  . the  scarf  is  made  of  coarse 

cloth. 


—  I  have  been  making  a  string- . 

salad  for  lunch. 

— Charlene  . she  would  need  her 

new  camera  to  photograph  the  . 

—  I  cannot  . on  the  right  side  of  this 

paper. 

—  Marlene  put  the  whole  pile  of  earth  in 
the  . 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  kinds  of  confusing 
situations  might  arise  through  the  use  of 
homonyms.  How  must  they  be  used  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion? 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using 

homonyms 

Writing 

1.  On  the  chalkboard,  write  several  sets  of 
homonyms  such  as: 

— write — right 
— blue — blew 
— eight — ate 
— won — one 
— through — threw 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  their  own  sentences 
using  these  homonyms.  They  could  write  one 
sentence  using  both  words,  or  one  sentence 
for  each  word.  For  example: 

— Janet  will  write  the  sentences  on  the 
right  side  of  the  paper. 

— Janet  wants  to  write  a  letter  to  her  aunt. 
The  store  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  block. 
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Extension  Activity /composing  comic  strips 

Writing,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  As  a  follow-up  activity,  have  the  pupils 
compose  their  own  comic  strips  using  “big 
words”  in  the  dialogue  balloons.  They  might 
like  to  illustrate  the  situations  they  talked 
about  in  question  two,  or  make  up  new 
situations. 

2.  Some  children  might  like  to  write  short 
paragraphs  or  speeches,  using  some  of  the 
“big  words”  they  have  talked  about.  After  the 
paragraphs  and  speeches  are  completed, 
have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  them  to 
the  class — their  audience.  Have  the  listeners 
suggest  the  kind  of  audience  that  each 
reading  of  big  words  is  suited  for. 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Avoiding  unnecessary  words 

Objective:  to  learn  to  avoid  the  use  of 

unnecessary  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  practice  editing  skills  in  replacing 

overused  words 

1.  Students  need  to  be  aware  of  their  use  of 
unnecessary  words  in  speaking. 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  material  on  this  page 
co-operatively  with  the  students.  Have  them 
take  turns  reading  the  two  examples  as  they 
are  given  in  the  text. 

3.  Then  have  the  children  work  with  a  partner 
and  take  turns  being  Len  and  Pam.  Have 
them  read  the  conversation,  omitting  all  the 
unneeded  words  and  sounds. 

4.  They  may  have  to  try  two  or  three  times 
before  they  can  say  Pam’s  part  without 
putting  in  the  unneeded  words. 

5.  After  the  students  can  do  this  well,  have 
them  take  turns  reading  the  paragraph  in 
item  one,  omitting  all  the  unneeded  words 
and  sounds. 


Extension  Activity/looking  for  unnecessary 

words 

Writing 

1.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  point  out 
to  the  children  the  unnecessary  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases  in  written  work,  especially 
in  report  writing. 

2.  After  the  children  complete  a  report  or  similar 
writing  project,  have  them  look  for  these 
unnecessary  repetitions  as  well  as  words  and 
phrases  that  mean  very  little  and  indicate 
that  the  writers  aren’t  sure  of  what  to  say 
about  their  subjects. 

3.  Help  them  to  rewrite  the  repetitious  parts  to 
make  them  more  effective. 

PAGE  55 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Avoiding  overused  words 

Objective:  to  learn  to  avoid  overused  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  complete  the  text  exercise 

1.  Some  of  the  questions  in  this  activity  can  be 
done  by  the  children  working  in  pairs. 

2.  For  question  2(b),  have  the  pupils  each 
choose  a  partner  and  take  turns  answering 
each  of  Shawn’s  questions  without  using 
Stefan’s  overworked  words.  Then  have  them 
write  the  answers. 

3.  For  the  fourth  item,  have  the  children  take 
turns  reading  the  question  and  answer, 
replacing  the  unnecessary  and  overworked 
words  with  more  effective  words.  Direct  them 
to  rewrite  the  paragraph  in  a  similar  manner. 

4.  After  the  children  complete  the  fifth  item, 
have  them  exchange  paragraphs  and  rewrite 
their  partner’s  work,  using  more  effective 
words  for  the  overworked  words. 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  overworked 
idioms 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Recall  the  discussions  about  idioms  and 
proverbs  at  the  beginning  of  this  theme’s 
activities. 

2.  Elicit  that  these  expressions  can  often  be 
overworked  in  speech  and  writing,  and 
discuss  some  examples,  such  as  the  one 
below. 

— “I  was  in  the  dog  house  at  school  today 
because  I  didn’t  have  my  homework 
done.  So  I  had  to  stay  after  class  to  do 
it.  Was  I  in  the  dog  house!  Now  I’ll  be 
late  getting  home.  I’ll  be  in  the  dog 
house  with  my  mom  too.  Will  I  ever  be 
in  the  dog  house.  She  probably  won’t  let 
me  go  to  your  place  tonight.  Then  I’ll  be 
in  the  dog  house  with  you.  I’m  always  in 
the  dog  house.” 

PAGES  56  and  57 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  details  to  build  stories 

Objective:  to  learn  about  effective  story 
writing 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  discuss  effective  story  beginning 
elements 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  begin  this  activity,  have 
them  talk  about  some  of  their  favorite  stories 
and  how  the  stories  began. 

2.  Have  them  suggest  the  elements  in  the  story 
beginnings  that  make  them  effective  — 
introduction  of  characters,  clearly  stated 
problem,  description  of  setting,  indication  of 
interesting  or  exciting  events. 

3.  Have  available  several  stories  for  the 
children  to  reread,  and  discuss  the  ways  in 
which  the  beginnings  are  effective.  They 
might  start  with  the  stories  in  the  first  three 
chapters  in  this  book. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing, 

producing 

Objective:  to  write  stories 

1.  Some  of  your  pupils  will  probably  be  able  to 
write  their  stories  independently.  Others  will 
benefit  from  working  together  with  another 
child. 

2.  For  the  children  who  are  not  secure  in  their 
story-telling  skills,  it  may  be  best  to  work  with 
them  in  a  small  group  and  develop  the  story 
cooperatively.  You  might  start  the  story  and 
some  of  the  details  together  and  then  let  the 
pupils  finish  it  on  their  own. 

3.  Be  sure  that  all  the  children  refer  to  the 
pertinent  entries  in  the  Handbook  as  they 
write  their  stories. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter’s  theme  is  to  make 
the  students  more  aware  of  their  surroundings, 
to  make  them  look  for  something  beyond  the 
surface  appearance  of  objects  and  people 
around  them,  and  to  utilize  that  awareness  in 
their  writing  and  other  language  activities.  This 
is  done  with  the  aid  of  mystery  pictures,  riddles, 
\j  hieroglyphics,  story  selections  and  passages, 
and  a  comic  strip  with  an  unexpected 
happening. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  the  special  language  of 
hieroglyphics 

•  preparing  book  reports 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  will  happen 
in  the  future 

•  using  apostrophes  in  contractions 

•  writing  mystery  stories 

•  using  time-sequence  words 

•  understanding  word  history 


STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  58  AND  59 


Activity  1 

Reading ,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme 


1. 


Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  opening  pages 
and  examine  the  pictures.  Ask  them  how 
they  think  the  title  of  the  chapter  relates  to 
the  pictures.  Then  have  them  tell  what  is  the 
first  thing  that  comes  to  their  minds  as  they 
look  at  each  picture.  Ask  them  what  they 
think  a  mystery  is. 


2.  Making  inferences  is  an  important  critical 
thinking  skill.  Have  the  children  use  clues  in 
the  photographs  to  help  them  draw 
inferences  about  the  situations  shown  in  the 
pictures. 


3.  Discuss  the  pictures  further  with  the  children 
by  encouraging  their  answers  to  the  following 
questions. 
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— What  clues  are  there  to  help  you  solve 
the  mystery  in  the  picture  on  page  58? 
What  do  you  think  the  building  is  in  the 
bottom  part  of  the  picture?  What  do  you 
suppose  the  whole  picture  represents? 
How  do  you  think  this  picture  was 
taken?  Why? 

—  What  is  the  building  in  the  picture  on 
the  next  page?  Why  are  there  two 
ladders?  What  might  have  happened 
before  the  picture  was  taken?  What  do 
you  think  will  happen  next? 

4.  Some  of  the  pupils’  solutions  to  the  mystery 
pictures  were  probably  incorrect.  Have  them 
suggest  some  reasons  why  they  made  the 
wrong  conclusions. 

Extension  Activity/assessing  and  solving 

problems  accurately 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Discuss  other  situations  in  which  people 
“jump  to  conclusions,”  often  the  wrong  ones. 
For  example: 

— When  we  meet  people  for  the  first  time, 
we  often  instantly  like  or  dislike  the  new 
acquaintances.  Later,  on  getting  to 
know  the  persons  better,  we  change  our 
opinions  one  way  or  the  other. 

— A  girl  has  arranged  to  meet  her  friend 
every  day  after  school,  but  the  friend 
has  always  been  late  or  has  gone 
straight  home.  The  friend  has  finally 
promised  to  meet  the  girl  the  next  day 
without  fail.  When  the  girl  waits  at  the 
meeting  place  and  her  friend  doesn't 
show  up,  she  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  friend  again  hasn’t  bothered  to 
keep  the  date.  Later  she  learns  that  the 
friend  was  asked  to  stay  after  school  by 
her  teacher  and  couldn’t  possibly  have 
been  on  time. 

— After  a  birthday  party,  a  boy  can’t  find 
his  new  record  and  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  his  friends  took 
it.  Later  he  finds  the  record  behind  a 
chair,  where  he  put  it  himself. 

— We  watch  television  commercials  in 
which  products  are  made  to  look 
desirable  because  of  the  lifestyles  that 


viewers  are  led  to  conclude  accompany 
them. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  group  that  it  is  important 
that  people  carefully  weigh  all  circumstances, 
make  accurate  observations,  spot 
discrepancies,  and  “put  two  and  two 
together”  in  situations  such  as  those  talked 
about  to  avoid  jumping  to  conclusions  and  to 
solve  problems  accurately.  Elicit  that  these 
same  techniques  are  required  when  trying  to 
solve  mysteries  in  detective  shows  and 
stories. 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  “Mystery 

Center” 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  collect  pictures  of 
things  that  are  difficult  to  identify  at  first  and 
pictures  of  what  seem  to  be  mysterious 

s'  happenings.  Have  them  mount  the  pictures 
on  papers  and  paste  the  captions  on  the 
backs.  The  children  can  try  to  guess  what 
their  classmates’  pictures  are  about. 

2.  A  “Mystery  Center”  could  be  set  up  in  the 
classroom.  Appropriate  materials — mystery 
stories,  pictures,  riddles,  and  so  forth — could 
be  added  as  the  theme  progresses. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  mystery 

stories 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  producing, 

reading 

1 .  Explain  to  the  class  that  mystery  stories  are 
often  called  whodunits.  Have  them  suggest 
reasons  for  this. 

2.  Have  some  of  the  children  tell  about  one  of 
their  favorite  mystery  stories.  Continually 
encourage  students  to  read  for  enjoyment. 
Before  beginning  the  main  activities  of  the 
theme,  obtain  copies  of  mystery  books  for 
the  students  to  read  independently.  The 
bibliography  lists  some  suggested  titles.  The 
sharing  of  favorite  stories  encourages  the 
development  of  oral  language  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  and  the  development  of  listening 
habits  on  the  part  of  other  students.  If 
students  have  difficulty  organizing  their  oral 
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reports,  discuss  questions  they  might  use  as 
an  outline. 

— What  is  the  title  of  the  book? 

— Who  wrote  it? 

— Who  are  the  main  characters? 

— What  is  the  story  about?  What 
happens?  (the  conflict  and  its 
resolution) 

— Why  did  you  enjoy  the  story? 

3.  Reports  on  television  programs  require 
students  to  practice  the  same  oral  language 
and  listening  skills.  Ask  the  pupils  which 
mystery  and  detective  stories  they  watch  on 
television.  Have  them  tell  which  ones  they 
like  best  and  encourage  them  to  give 
reasons  for  their  choices. 

Extension  Activity/conducting  an  opinion 

survey 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing,  reading 

1.  The  pupils  would  enjoy  using  a  tape  recorder 
to  make  a  survey  of  students  and  adults  in 
the  school  to  find  out  how  many  people 
enjoy  mystery-detective  programs  on 
television.  Conducting  a  survey  is  an 
alternative  method  of  collecting  information 
and  involves  the  same  study  skills  that  are 
required  in  researching  a  topic. 

2.  The  student  must  decide  on  the  questions  to 
be  answered,  must  record  the  information 
obtained,  must  categorize  the  information, 
and  must  interpret  the  information  and  come 
to  conclusions. 

3.  With  the  help  of  a  T.V.  guide,  the  pupils  can 
write  the  names  of  mystery-detective  programs, 
sports  programs,  comedy  programs,  nature 
programs,  and  historical  programs  on  a  list  or 
data  sheet. 

4.  The  pupils  can  ask  each  person  they 
interview  which  of  the  programs  he  or  she 
would  rather  watch  and  why.  The  answers 
can  then  be  recorded  on  the  list  or  data 
sheet. 

5.  The  children  can  consolidate  the  information 
they  collected  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
about  the  type  of  program  that  most  people 
interviewed  prefer. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing, 
reading 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  observation 
techniques 

1.  Discuss  the  questions  on  this  page  with  the 
whole  class  or  group  and  then  have  the 
children  write  the  descriptions  suggested  in 
questions  2  and  3.  The  ability  to  describe 
accurately  is  an  important  language  skill. 
Remind  them  that  people  whose  jobs  involve 
investigation  skills  often  use  notebooks  and 
tape  recorders  to  record  observations  for 
later  study. 

2.  Before  beginning  the  riddle-writing  activity, 
you  might  wish  to  review  the  structure  of  the 
paragraph.  In  the  sample  paragraph,  the  first 
sentence,  “It  is  used  for  cutting,”  is  the  topic 
sentence.  Point  out  that  the  remaining 
sentences  give  supporting  details. 

3.  Discuss  the  placement  of  a  topic  sentence  — 
it  might  be  the  first  sentence,  the  last 
sentence,  or  it  might  occur  within  the 
paragraph;  the  need  to  include  only  those 
details  that  relate  to  the  topic  sentence;  the 
importance  of  sequence  in  some  descriptions. 

4.  Review  the  need  for  proper  capitalization  and 
punctuation. 

5.  When  the  pupils  are  ready,  have  them  work 
in  pairs  to  compose  the  suggested  riddles. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  matters 
affecting  verbal  recall 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  that  our  minds  have 
“screening”  qualities.  All  of  our  memories  and 
observations  are  retained  in  our  “memory 
banks,”  but  not  all  are  easily  retrievable. 

2.  We  sometimes  “screen  out”  the  things  we 
don’t  want  to  remember  and  often  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  our  thinking  certain  things 
that  may  not  be  vitally  important  but  that  we 
want  to  remember  or  dwell  upon.  We  often 
screen  out  unpleasant  thoughts  or  things  we 
feel  guilty  about. 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  kinds  of  things  they 
remember  easily  and  want  to  think  about  — 
birthdays,  parties,  holidays,  other  special 
occasions,  details  about  sports  they  follow  or 
hobbies  they  take  part  in,  details  about 
people  they  love  and  admire. 

4.  Have  the  students  recall  some  of  their 
earliest  memories  and  some  observations 
they  made  during  past  special  occasions 
such  as  sports  events  and  family  parties. 

Why  do  they  think  they  can  remember 
certain  things  so  clearly? 

5.  If  two  children  in  the  class  talk  about  the 
same  special  event  or  the  same  people,  have 
the  whole  class  see  how  their  memories  and 
observations  are  similar  and  different. 

Discuss  possible  reasons  for  the  differences. 

6.  Discuss  how  the  ability  to  screen  memories 
might  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  if 
it  became  necessary  for  two  people  to 
provide  a  detailed  description  of  an  event 
they  had  both  witnessed. 

Extension  Activity/solving  riddles 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  viewing 

1.  The  answers  to  the  following  riddles  are  the 
names  of  birds. 

— sad;  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet 
(bluejay) 

— what  the  burglar  was  doing  when  he 
was  caught  (robin) 

— a  monarch;  a  person  who  uses  a  rod 
and  line  for  sport  (kingfisher) 

— the  opposite  of  day,  the  opposite  of  out ; 
a  high  wind  (nightingale) 

— something  used  to  make  horses  move 
quickly;  the  opposite  of  rich;  a  nickname 
for  William  (whippoorwill) 

— a  Christmas  color;  something  used  by 
birds  to  fly;  the  opposite  of  white ; 
something  that  can  fly  (red-winged 
blackbird) 

— something  you  find  at  the  beach;  a 
Highland  musician  (sandpiper) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  pictures  of  the  birds 
named  in  the  riddles  to  see  whether  they  can 
tell  why  the  birds  were  given  those  names. 


Extension  Activity/acting  out  charades 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1.  The  pupils  would  enjoy  working  in  groups  of 
four  or  five  and  acting  out  some  charades. 

2.  Have  them  write  the  names  of  well-known 
songs  on  slips  of  paper. 

3.  Have  one  person  from  each  group  choose  a 
slip  of  paper.  He  or  she  must  then  act  out 
each  word  of  the  song  title  without  speaking, 
so  that  his/her  team  can  guess  the  name  of 
the  song. 

Extension  Activity/playing  the  “Who  Am  I?” 

riddle  game 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1.  Some  pupils  would  enjoy  playing  the  “Who 
Am  I?”  game. 

2.  Have  them  make  a  simple  model  of  an 
important  person  they  have  read  about  and 
ask  their  classmates  to  guess  who  it  is. 

3.  First,  they  use  a  cardboard  roll  for  the  figure 
and  dress  the  person  in  the  type  of  clothing 
he  or  she  would  wear. 

4.  They  can  then  write  a  short  riddle  about  the 
person  and  attach  it  to  the  figure. 

Extension  Activity/developing  observation  skill 

in  game  situations 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  pupils  place  ten  different  articles  on 
a  large  tray.  Choose  one  pupil  to  walk  around 
the  classroom  with  the  tray  so  that  everyone 
can  have  a  quick  look  at  the  objects.  Then 
after  the  tray  is  put  out  of  sight,  have  the 
children  write  down  the  names  of  as  many 
different  objects  as  they  can.  Help  children  to 
see  how  they  can  group  objects  into 
categories,  remembering  them  more  easily 
by  so  relating  individual  items. 

2.  Choose  five  people  to  go  out  of  the 
classroom.  Then  have  the  remaining  pupils 
make  some  changes  in  the  room  — 
exchanging  seats  with  others,  moving 
pictures  and  charts,  opening  a  window.  Ask 
the  five  people  to  return  and  tell  what 
changes  were  made. 
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Extension  Activity/drawing  a  picture  from  a 

written  description 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  bring  to  school  unusual 
objects  such  as  an  old  apple  corer. 

2.  Direct  the  children  to  each  write  a  description 
of  one  object. 

3.  Have  them  exchange  their  descriptions  with 
a  classmate  and  then  draw  a  picture  of  the 
object  described  by  the  other  person. 

4.  Have  them  compare  their  drawings  with  the 
objects  and  check  to  see  how  clear  their 
descriptions  are. 

PAGE  61 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  visual  observation  skills 

1 .  This  activity  may  be  done  co-operatively  with 
the  whole  class  or  the  pupils  may  work 
independently. 

2.  Children  talk  and  write  about  things  they 
know.  To  be  a  good  talker  and  a  good  writer, 
a  child  must  be  a  good  observer.  Activities 
such  as  these  contribute  to  the  development 
of  language  skills. 

Extension  Activity/proofreading 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  Write  a  “proofreading  paragraph”  such  as  the 
following  on  the  chalkboard.  Write  the 
sentences  exactly  as  they  are  shown  here 
with  the  first  line  ending  with  the  word  the 
and  the  second  line  beginning  with  the  word 
the. 

I  am  so  cold  sitting  beside  this  open 

window.  Please  close  the 

the  door  quietly  when  you  leave  the  room. 

2.  Have  two  or  three  pupils  take  turns  reading 
the  sentences.  Have  the  other  children  listen 
to  hear  whether  the  sentences  are  read 
correctly. 

3.  The  readers  may  not  notice  that  the  word  the 
is  repeated  and  they  will  probably  say 
“Please  close  the  window. . .”  instead  of 
“Please  close  the  door. . 


4.  Recall  the  discussion  about  “jumping  to 
conclusions.”  Explain  that  as  a  reader  begins 
to  read  the  sentence,  his  or  her  mind  sets  up 
certain  expectations,  given  the  situation  of 
someone  sitting  beside  an  open  window  and 
feeling  cold.  The  person  written  about  is 
logically  expected  to  say  “Please  close  the 
window. . .”  The  mind  of  the  reader 
compensates  for  what  is  not  there  in  the 
passage,  or  will  delete  what  is  there,  if  not 
logical. 

Extension  Activity/solving  riddles  presented 

orally 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  pupils’  hearing  awareness  may  be  tested 
with  jokes  and  riddles  such  as  the  following: 

— A  plane  carrying  passengers  from 
Newfoundland  crashed  in  Alberta. 

Where  were  the  survivors  buried? 

2.  The  mind  focuses  on  the  first  part  of  the 
question  and  the  strong  word  buried  and 
immediately  starts  to  sort  that  out,  thereby 
missing  the  key  word  survivors. 

— The  hens  and  roosters  walked  around 
the  barnyard  as  the  farmer  collected  the 
eggs.  Some  eggs  were  white  and  some 
were  brown.  Which  of  the  eggs  did  the 
roosters  lay? 

Extension  Activity/solving  problems  presented 

by  eyewitness  accounts 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing,  producing 

1.  The  following  activities  will  further  heighten 
the  pupils’  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
making  careful  observations,  spotting 
discrepancies,  and  “putting  two  and  two 
together”  to  solve  problems  and  mysteries. 

2.  Explain  to  the  group  that  police  detectives 
sometimes  have  trouble  getting  the  true  story 

•  after  a  crime  or  accident  because  people 
often  see  the  same  thing  in  different  ways. 
Four  witnesses  might  describe  what 
happened  in  four  different  ways.  Ask  the 
children  how  they  think  the  police  make  their 
decisions  about  what  really  happened. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  what  might  happen 

V  when  the  police  arrive  to  investigate  a 
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purse-snatching  incident.  Before  they  begin, 
guide  a  discussion  of  the  following  examples 
and  questions. 

4.  One  witness  might  say  “This  old  lady  was 
walking  down  the  street.  Two  girls  and  a  man 
came  along  and  stood  in  her  way.  One  of 
them  grabbed  the  lady’s  purse.  Then  they  all 
ran  away.  They  were  wearing  jeans  and 
white  tops.” 

5.  Another  witness  might  say  “Two  young 
women  in  brown  jackets  were  walking  down 
the  street.  They  went  up  to  another  young 
woman  and  both  grabbed  her  big  purse  at 
the  same  time.  Then  they  ran  into  the 
laneway  at  the  end  of  the  block. 

— What  might  the  third  and  fourth 
witnesses  say? 

— Why  do  you  think  each  witness  says 
what  he  or  she  does? 

— What  questions  do  you  think  the 
policeman  should  ask  to  find  out  what 
really  happened?  For  example:  How 
many  people  were  involved?  Were  they 
men  or  women,  boys  or  girls?  What  was 
each  person  wearing?  Where  did  the 
people  go  afterward? 

6.  Ask  the  children  whether  a  news  reporter 
would  ask  the  same  questions  that  the  police 
ask.  What  questions  might  be  the  same? 
What  different  questions  might  she  or  he 
ask?  Why? 

7.  Suggest  that  the  children  work  in  small 
groups  and  act  out  an  interview  between  the 

j  reporter  and  the  victim  and  witnesses.  Have 
the  reporter  record  what  the  victim  and 
witnesses  say. 

8.  The  students  could  write  an  account  of  the 
purse-snatching  as  a  newspaper  report. 
Remind  them  to  refer  to  the  Handbook  for 
information  on  report  writing. 


PAGES  62  and  63 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  special  language  of 
hieroglyphics 

Objective:  to  learn  about  hieroglyphics 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  hieroglyphics  as  a 
form  of  language  code 

1.  Have  one  or  two  pupils  read  the  first  item  on 
page  62  while  the  rest  of  the  pupils  follow 
along. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  the  meanings 
of  the  word  hieroglyphics  in  their  dictionaries. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  reasons  why 
people  would  want  to  read  the  stories  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  and  paintings. 

4.  For  the  rest  of  the  questions  on  this  page, 
have  available  encyclopedias  and  other 
reference  books  so  the  pupils  can  easily  do 
the  required  research. 

Extension  Activity/researching  early  writing 
Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  The  finding  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  is  just  one 
of  the  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
writing.  Since  informational  material  on  this 
topic  is  readily  available  in  encyclopedias  and 
reference  books,  students  might  use  the  text 
activities  as  a  starting  point  for  a  class 
project  on  early  writing. 

2.  Have  students  in  groups  or  individually  do 
research  on  the  following  aspects  of  this 
topic. 

— cave  drawings 
— hieroglyphics 
— Champollion 
—  Egypt 

—  Sumerian  tablets 
—  pictographs 
—  Rosetta  Stone 
— alphabet 
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3.  Allow  all  research  groups  to  report  to  the  rest 
of  the  class.  As  a  result  of  the  project, 
students  should  understand  the  general 
development  of  writing  from  pictographs 
(pictures  of  objects)  to  ideograms  (pictures  to 
represent  ideas)  and  to  phonograms 
(symbols  for  sounds). 

Extension  Activity/writing  hieroglyphics 

Writing 

1 .  After  the  pupils  complete  the  activities  on 
page  63,  suggest  that  they  copy  the 
hieroglyphics  they  drew  into  a  booklet  or  on 
a  chart.  A  legend  for  the  picture  writing 
should  be  included. 

2.  Their  work  can  then  be  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

Extension  Activity/researching  ancient  Egypt 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  If  possible,  arrange  a  field  trip  to  a  museum 
or  other  exhibition  to  see  some  Egyptian  or 
other  old  writing. 

2.  The  pupils  would  enjoy  the  book  I,  Tut;  the 
Boy  Who  Became  Pharaoh,  by  Mirian 
Schlein,  (Four  Winds  Publishing).  In  this  book, 
Tut  is  the  narrator  and  tells  about  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  Egypt.  The  reading  of 
Tut’s  own  story  would  make  an  absorbing 
introduction  to  a  discussion  and  study  of  the 
discovery  of  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  in  1922. 

3.  Students  might  prepare  a  brief  report  on  the 
discovery  of  Tutankhamen’s  tomb,  using  this 
and  other  books  as  sources  of  information. 
Questions  which  might  be  raised  are: 

— What  were  the  Egyptian  burial 
practices? 

—  How  did  archaeologists  know  of 
Tutankhamen’s  tomb? 

— Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  find? 

— What  valuables  did  it  contain? 

— What  do  the  hieroglyphics  for 
Tutankhamen  and  Nefertiti  mean? 


PAGES  64  and  65 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  book  reports 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  preparation  of 
book  reports 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing, 
producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  book 
reports 

1.  In  writing  book  reports,  students  use  the 
important  skills  of  summarizing  information 
and  emphasizing  important  details.  Be  sure 
the  pupils  read  and  study  the  text  material 
fully  before  they  write  their  own  reports. 

2.  After  the  children  answer  all  the  text 
questions,  encourage  them  to  tell  the 
purposes  of  book  reports.  Ask  them  whether 
they  think  it  is  important  for  writers  of  book 
reports  to  give  their  own  opinions  of  the 
books  they  have  read  and  to  tell  why  they 
liked  (or  disliked)  the  books.  Have  them  give 
reasons  for  their  answers. 

3.  To  help  the  pupils  write  their  own  reports, 
provide  examples  of  a  book  report  about  a 
non-fiction  book  and  a  report  on  a  fiction 
book  that  is  one  complete  story.  For 
example: 

Gardening  For  Beginners 
by  Casey  Wayne 

Gardening  For  Beginners  is  a  non-fiction 
book  that  tells  people  how  to  plant  and  keep  a 
small  vegetable  garden.  The  book  tells  what  a 
ten-year-old  girl  did  by  herself  to  prepare  the 
earth,  plant  seeds,  weed  and  water  her  garden, 
and  pick  the  vegetables. 

I  learned  how  to  dig  up  the  earth  with  a 
shovel  and  how  far  down  to  put  in  the  seeds.  It 
is  important  to  pull  out  weeds  and  to  water  the 
garden,  and  there  is  a  right  way  to  do  these 
things. 

I  enjoyed  this  book  about  gardening  because 
I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it  before  and  I 
want  to  have  a  garden  in  my  back  yard  next 
summer.  There  are  colored  pictures  of  all  the 
vegetables  you  can  grow  yourself,  such  as 
carrots,  onions,  beets,  lettuce,  and  beans.  The 
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best  thing  is  that  you  can  eat  your  own 
vegetables  for  dinner. 

The  Mystery  of  Elm  Tree  Hill 
by  Bertha  Jackson  Holly 

This  is  an  exciting  story  about  Jackie  and  Adi 
Wintes  who  heard  strange  loud  sounds  coming 
from  the  hill  at  the  end  of  their  street.  Nobody 
else  on  the  block  had  ever  heard  these  sounds 
and  everybody  thought  Jackie  and  Adi  made  up 
the  story.  Many  times  Jackie  and  Adi  tried  to 
follow  the  sounds  to  find  out  where  they  were 
coming  from  and  what  was  making  them.  When 
they  finally  solved  the  mystery,  they  almost 
disappeared  forever  into  a  big  hidden  cave. 

The  part  of  the  story  I  liked  best  was  when 
Jackie  and  Adi  convinced  their  friend  Jeff  that 
something  strange  really  was  happening  on  the 
hill. 

4.  Another  suitable  book  for  students  to  report 
on  is  The  Key  Word  &  Other  Mysteries  by 
Isaac  Asimov. 

PAGE  65 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
sentence  patterns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  review  sentence  recognition 

1.  Before  the  children  do  the  text  activity, 
conduct  the  following  review  of  sentence 
recognition.  Write  the  paragraph  below  on 
the  chalkboard.  Also  write  the  second  given 
paragraph  on  a  different  part  of  the  board. 

2.  Have  one  of  the  class  members  read  the  first 
paragraph  exactly  as  it  is  written.  Then  have 
another  pupil  read  it  as  it  should  be  read. 

Vic  saw  a  man  walk  around  the  corner 
he  followed  quickly  and  saw  the  man  go 
into  a  coin  store  he  decided  to  wait  outside 
the  store  until  the  man  was  finished  his 
business  after  he  had  waited  for  ten 
minutes  a  yellow  car  stopped  in  front  of  the 
store 


3.  Discuss  these  questions  with  the  class. 

— How  does  the  pupil’s  voice  help  you 
hear  where  one  sentence  ends  and  the 
next  one  begins? 

—  Is  the  paragraph  difficult  to  read?  Why? 

— How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the 
paragraph?  How  do  you  know? 

4.  Choose  volunteers  to  read  each  sentence  in 
turn.  Have  them  tell  what  punctuation  mark 
should  be  at  the  end  of  each  one  and  how 
each  sentence  should  begin. 

5.  Direct  the  children  to  draw  two  lines  under 
the  predicate  and  one  line  under  the  subject 
of  each  sentence  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Then  have  them  read  the  paragraph  to  see 
whether  it  sounds  right.  Then  ask  the 
children  to  rewrite  the  paragraph  correctly. 
Remind  them  to  make  sure  that  each 
sentence  they  write  has  a  subject  and  a 
predicate. 

6.  Write  this  second  paragraph  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  each 
group  of  words  that  ends  with  a  period  and 
tell  whether  it  is  a  sentence  or  not.  How  do 
they  know  this? 

After  school.  Jan  and  Carla  were  playing 
in  the  school  yard.  When  they  finished 
playing  ball.  It  was  time.  To  hurry  home  for 
the  special  supper  waiting  for  them. 

7.  Ask  the  children  whether  the  paragraph 
makes  sense.  Is  it  difficult  to  read? 

8.  Direct  the  pupils  to  rewrite  the  paragraph  so 
that  it  makes  sense  and  the  sentences  are 
formed  correctly. 

9.  Have  the  pupils  answer  the  question,  What  is  a 
sentence ?  Then  have  them  look  in  the 
Handbook  to  see  whether  their  answers  are 
correct.  Discuss  with  the  class  why  it  is 
important  to  use  sentences  when  speaking 
and  writing. 

PAGES  66  and  67 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  prediction  of  outcomes 

1 .  After  the  children  have  read  the  comic  strip 
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and  answered  the  questions  in  the  first  item, 
recall  the  discussion  about  jumping  to 
conclusions. 

2.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

—  Did  you  jump  to  a  conclusion  as  you 
were  reading  this  cartoon  for  the  first 
time? 

— At  what  frame  of  the  cartoon  did  this 
happen? 

— What  was  the  conclusion?  (The  pupils 
probably  thought  at  first  that  Charlie 
Brown  was  running  to  get  one  of  his 
friends  to  come  to  the  phone.) 

—Why  do  you  suppose  you  jumped  to  this 
conclusion? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  comic  strip 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  draw  and  write  their 
own  Snoopy  comic  strips. 

2.  They  can  use  the  first  two  frames  as  they  are 
in  the  text  but  change  Charlie  Brown's  response 
in  the  third  frame  to:  “You  can’t  talk  to  Snoopy. 
He’s  just  a  dog.” 

3.  Before  they  begin  their  comic  story,  have  the 
children  discuss  some  ideas  for  the  changes 
needed  in  the  succeeding  frames. 

Extension  Activity/collecting  comic  strips 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  collection  of  comic 
strips  in  which  the  unexpected  happens. 

2.  The  comic  strips  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
talking,  writing,  and  acting  activities;  for 
example:  discussing  the  unexpected  endings 
and  what  provides  the  element  of  surprise, 
discussing  whether  readers  “jump  to 
conclusions”  before  seeing  the  last  frames  of 
the  strips;  writing  different  dialogue;  acting 
out  various  versions  of  the  strips. 


PAGE  67 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  will 
happen  in  the  future 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of  the 
future  tense 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  verbs  in 
the  future  tense 

1 .  Complete  this  activity  co-operatively  with  the 
whole  class. 

2.  The  pupils  can  write  the  sentences 
suggested  in  the  second  item  independently 
and  then  take  turns  reading  them  to  the 
class. 

3.  Let  the  listeners  evaluate  them  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  future  verb. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  future  tense 
verbs 

Writing 

1.  For  further  practice  in  recognizing  future 
verbs,  have  the  children  write  the  following 
sentences. 

2.  Underline  the  two  words  that  make  up  the 
future  verb  in  each  case,  and  circle  other 
words  that  signal  a  future  event. 

— John  will  go  to  the  dentist  tomorrow. 

—Since  it’s  late,  we  will  delay  our  meeting 
until  next  week. 

— Joan  and  Jeff  will  play  hockey  with  the 
new  team. 

— All  of  the  pupils  in  our  school  will  have  a 
holiday  next  month. 

— Maggie  will  return  from  the  show  at  nine 
o’clock. 

— The  snow  on  the  hill  will  melt  in  the 
spring. 
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Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  apostrophes  in  contractions 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  apostrophes  in 
contractions 

Extension  Activity/punctuating  contractions 
Writing 

1 .  For  futher  practice  in  punctuating 
contractions,  have  the  pupils  write  the 
following,  adding  the  apostrophes. 

2.  Then  suggest  that  they  choose  four  or  more 
of  the  contractions  and  use  each  one  in  a 
written  sentence. 

—  Im 
— dont 
— wouldnt 
— theyd 
— theyre 
— its 
— arent 
— shed 
— well 

PAGES  68  to  70 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  in  recalling  detail  in 
written  accounts 

1 .  “The  Case  of  the  Blueberry  Pies”  is  an 
easy-to-read  story.  Obtain  for  the  mystery 
center  some  of  the  other  Encyclopedia 
Brown  stories  by  Donald  J.  Sobol. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  independently 
but  ask  them  not  to  look  at  the  solution  at 
the  bottom  of  page  70.  After  the  children 
have  read  the  story,  ask  them  how  they  think 
Encyclopedia  knew  that  the  twins  had 
cheated  and  what  clue  he  used  to  solve  the 
mystery.  Then  let  them  compare  their 
solutions  with  the  answer  given  at  the  end  of 
the  story. 

3.  Point  out  to  the  children  that  there  were 
other  clues  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in 
the  story,  but  they  weren’t  obvious  clues. 
Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  try  and 


find  some  of  the  clues.  For  example: 

— “I  see  only  one  of  the  Thompsons 
twins.” 

— “I  can’t  tell  them  apart.” 

— “Most  of  the  running  will  be  out  of  view 
of  the  judges.” 

4.  For  the  activity  suggested  after  the  reading 
of  the  story,  have  the  pupils  work  in  small 
groups  and  imagine  they  are  operating 
detective  agencies.  Have  them  discuss 
together  the  steps  they  would  take  to  solve 
the  mystery.  Suggest  that  they  write  down 
possible  clues  and  what  they  do  to  arrive  at 
a  solution.  Let  one  person  from  each  group 
explain  to  the  class  what  clues  were  used 
and  what  procedure  was  followed  to  close 
the  case.  Are  all  the  groups’  explanations  the 
same  or  are  there  differences? 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  the  story 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Discuss  some  of  the  following  story 
projections  with  the  class. 

—  Do  you  think  Encyclopedia  will  let  other 
people  know  about  the  twins’  cheating? 

— Why  do  you  think  so? 

— How  will  he  do  this? 

— Whom  will  he  tell? 

— What  do  you  suppose  their  reactions  will 
be? 

— What  do  you  think  should  happen  to  the 
twins? 

2.  Following  this  discussion,  the  children  could 
work  in  groups  and  dramatize  what  they  think 
will  happen  next  in  the  story. 

3.  Note  that  students  should  focus  on  using 
appropriate  language.  Help  them  to  be  aware 
of  dialogue  that  sounds  stilted  and  to  relate 
the  way  they  speak  to  their  scripts. 
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PAGE  71 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Writing  mystery  stories 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  mystery 
stories 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  examine  ways  of  developing  a  plot 
suspensefully 

1.  Discuss  all  the  questions  on  this  page 
co-operatively  with  the  whole  group. 

2.  For  item  four  some  pupils  might  find  it  helpful 
to  work  in  pairs  to  write  some  possible 
answers  to  the  given  questions.  Others  might 
benefit  from  acting  out  the  situations. 

3.  Recall  the  clues  to  the  solution  of  “The  Case 
of  the  Blueberry  Pies”  that  the  pupils  found  in 
the  story.  Explain  the  importance  of  writing 
clues  into  the  body  of  the  story  but  not 
making  them  obvious.  Discuss  ways  that  this 
can  be  done. 

PAGE  72 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  time-sequence  words 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  time-sequence 
words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  special 
purpose  of  time-sequence  words  in  developing 
suspense  and  giving  directions. 

1.  Discuss  the  questions  on  this  page 
co-operatively  with  the  whole  group. 

2.  When  the  children  are  ready  to  write  the 
paragraph  suggested  in  2(f),  remind  them  to 
proofread  their  finished  work  to  check  the 
following  things: 

— the  topic  sentence  tells  what  the 
paragraphs  is  about 

— all  the  other  sentences  tell  about  the 
topic  sentence 


— all  the  directions  are  in  the  correct 
step-by-step  order 

— all  the  directions  are  easy  to  understand 

3.  You  could  write  the  above  points  on  the 
board  or  on  chart  paper  so  the  pupils  can 
refer  to  them  when  they  do  their 
proofreading. 

Extension  Activity/using  time-sequence  words 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  reread  some  of  the  story 
selections  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  this 
text — for  example  “Carlo  To  the  Rescue”  — 
and  find  more  words  that  tell  when  events 
happened  and  in  what  order. 

2.  When  the  students  are  ready  to  write  their 
mystery  stories  (See  page  71 ,  item  six,)  have 
a  brief  discussion  about  the  importance  of 
time  sequence  in  a  mystery  story.  Ask 
questions  such  as: 

— Would  you  be  able  to  write  a  good 
mystery  without  paying  attention  to  the 
order  in  which  events  happen?  Why  or 
why  not?  (How  do  writers  keep  readers 
interested?) 

— Why  are  words  such  as  before  long, 
next,  and  after  important  in  a  mystery 
story? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  some  words  and 
phrases  that  will  add  suspense  to  their 
mysteries,  and  write  these  suggestions  on 
the  chalkboard.  For  example:  all  of  a  sudden ; 
without  making  a  sound ;  before  she  could 
turn  around ;  just  then. 

4.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  you  to  work 
co-operatively  with  some  pupils  to  help  them 
write  individual  stories.  Other  children  will 
only  be  capable  of  contributing  to  a  common 
chalkboard  story,  perhaps  writing  their  own 
endings.  For  these  children,  hearing  more 
stories  (perhaps  taped  ones)  may  help  them 
begin  their  own.  Let  those  children  who  will 
be  writing  the  stories  on  their  own  choose  to 
work  independently  or  with  a  partner. 
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PAGE  73 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  word  history  (words 
about  crime  and  justice) 

Objective:  to  learn  the  history  of  words 
about  crime  and  justice 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  words  about  crime  and  justice 
in  context 

1.  After  the  pupils  finish  the  text  questions, 
write  this  follow-up  activity  on  the  chalkboard 
or  distribute  duplicated  copies. 

2.  Mystery  and  detective  stories  often  end  with 
the  criminal  in  court.  Complete  the  story 
below,  using  the  words  you  have  just 
discussed.  Write  the  completed  story  using  a 
different  word  in  each  space. 

In  the  Court 

The . came  into  the  courtroom 

and  all  the  people  stood  up.  Then  a 


. brought  the . into  the 

room.  After  the . repeated  the 

. ,  he  gave  his . The 


decided  on  a  verdict  of 
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5/STRING-A-LINE 

This  art  theme  uses  lines — in  nature  and  those 
that  are  made  by  people — as  a  focal  point  to 
develop  perception  and  language  skills.  The 
students  have  opportunities  to  create  their  own 
art  as  well  as  study  the  work  of  some  master 
artists.  After  looking  at  lines  in  nature  and  in 
objects  made  by  people,  at  some  of  the  ways 
artists  use  lines,  and  at  the  ways  lines  can  be 
used  in  story-telling,  the  children  use  lines  to  tell 
their  own  stories,  to  show  relationships  in  family 
trees  and  time  lines,  to  make  gesture  drawings, 
and  to  make  classroom  displays. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  preparing  family  tree  charts 

•  preparing  time  lines 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  family 
member  names  and  surnames 

•  using  story  boards 

•  using  adjective  phrases  in  different 
positions 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

•  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

•  using  idiomatic  expressions 

•  using  hyperbole 

•  writing  tall  tales 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  74  and  75 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  theme  and 
study  lines  in  photographs 

1.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  these  pages,  note  the 
chapter  title,  and  examine  the  pictures. 

2.  Ask  them  what  they  think  the  title  means  and 
how  it  might  relate  to  the  pictures.  Ask  the 
children  what  they  think  the  chapter  might  be 
about. 

3.  Conduct  a  discussion  of  the  following 
questions,  which  are  sequenced  so  that 
children  look  at  the  pictures  for  a  specific 
purpose,  talk  about  what  was  observed  in 


the  pictures,  and  apply  what  was  discussed 
to  related  situations  and  activities. 

— What  lines  can  you  see  in  the  pictures 
on  these  pages?  In  which  pictures  do 
lines  cross  each  other?  In  which 
direction  are  the  lines  in  the  top  picture 
on  page  75?  Which  pictures  have 
mostly  straight  lines?  Which  pictures 
have  curved  lines?  Which  are  the 
curved  lines? 

— Which  pictures  show  lines  that  are 
made  by  people?  Which  picture  show 
lines  that  are  found  in  nature?  What 
kinds  of  natural  things  are  they?  Which 
pictures  might  fit  in  both  categories? 
Why? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  identify  some  lines  in  the 
photographs  that  they  think  they  could  follow 
if  they  were  in  the  places  pictured.  Why 
could  these  lines  be  followed?  Where  might 
they  lead? 

5.  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  other  kinds  of 
lines  they  see  on  the  way  to  school  or  other 
places,  for  example,  railway  lines,  telephone 
lines,  and  clothes  lines. 

Extension  Activity/making  lists  of  lines 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  work  in  pairs  to 
make  up  lists  of  things  they  see  in  the 
classroom,  at  school,  and  at  home  that  have 
lines  in  them. 

2.  Have  them  divide  the  items  into  two 
categories -natural  lines  and  lines  made  by 
people. 

Extension  Activity/listing  expressions  using 

the  word  “line” 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Using  pupils’  suggestions,  make  a  list  of 
expressions  on  the  chalkboard  that  contain 
the  word  line.  For  example: 

— line  up 
— out  of  line 
— end  of  the  line 
— laugh  lines 

— line  of  fashion,  or  fashion  line 
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— between  the  lines 
— outline 
— learning  lines 

—  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 

2.  Discuss  the  meaning  and  the  usages  of  the 
expressions  with  the  group. 

3.  Have  the  children  take  turns  using  them  in 
sentences.  Then  have  the  pupils  write 
sentences  using  the  word  line  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible.  Discuss  with  the 
students  how  the  word  is  used  in  each 
sentence. 

4.  Some  children  might  also  like  to  collect 
pictures  of  “our  spring  line,”  “classic  lines,” 
etc. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  lines  in  furniture 

and  architecture 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  for  pictures  of 
architecture  and  furniture  of  various  time 
periods  and  countries.  These  could  be 
displayed  and  discussed.  For  example: 

— What  kinds  of  lines  do  you  see  in  this 
building? 

— How  have  the  lines  changed  over  the 
years  as  shown  in  these  pictures? 

2.  If  there  is  accompanying  descriptive  material 
with  any  of  the  pictures,  read  it  to  the 
students  and  elicit  their  comments  about 
whether  the  “lines”  of  the  building  really  give 
the  impression  they  are  said  to  give. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  directions  of 

lines 

Listening,  viewing,  speaking 

1.  Write  the  following  questions  on  the 
chalkboard  as  they  are  shown  below,  and 
discuss  the  answers  with  the  group. 

— Which  objects  in  the  classroom  have 
horizontal  lines? 


— Which  things  havev 

e 

r 

t 

i 

c 

a 

I  lines? 

— Which  objects  have 

d  or  s 
i  I 

a  a 

9  n 

o  t 

n  e 

a  d 

I  lines? 

2.  The  words  horizontal,  vertical,  diagonal,  and 
slanted  can  be  introduced  graphically,  as 
shown  above,  to  help  the  students 
understand  their  meanings.  Have  them  infer 
the  meanings  of  the  words  from  the  graphics 
if  the  words  are  new  to  them. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  horizontal  lines  in 
the  pictures  on  these  pages.  Then  have  them 
find  vertical  lines  and  diagonal  lines. 

4.  Point  out  that  the  game  “Xs  and  Os"  uses 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  lines.  Draw 
a  game  pattern  on  the  chalkboard  and  let  the 
students  take  turns  playing. 

5.  Have  the  children  name  other  games  that 
use  lines  and  tell  the  directions  of  the  lines. 
(Chess,  checkers,  and  bingo  are  some 
games  that  use  lines.) 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  line  pattern 

Reading,  illustrating 

1.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  a  colorful  line 
pattern  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal 
lines. 

2.  Write  the  directions  below  on  the  chalkboard 
or  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Following 
directions  is  an  important  language  skill. 
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3.  Before  the  children  begin  their  projects,  make 
sure  they  read  all  of  the  directions  and 
understand  what  materials  are  required  and 
what  procedures  are  necessary  to  make  their 
line  patterns. 

1 .  You  will  need  a  large  sheet  of  coloured 
paper  for  background  and  one  or  two 
smaller  sheets  of  different  colours. 

2.  From  smaller  sheets  of  paper,  tear  out, 
or  cut  some  “lines”  in  a  variety  of 
lengths  and  widths. 

3.  Arrange  the  strips  of  paper  on  your  large 
sheet  in  one  of  these  patterns: 

— horizontal  and  vertical  patterns 
—only  horizontal  patterns 
— only  vertical  patterns 
— diagonal  or  criss-cross  patterns 

4.  Glue  or  paste  the  strips  onto  the  large 
sheet  of  paper. 

5.  Choose  a  place  to  display  your  finished 
artwork  in  the  classroom. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  76 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  family  tree  charts 

Objective:  to  learn  about  preparing  a  family 

tree 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  introduce  family  lines 

1 .  If  the  students  have  three  or  four-generation 
photographs  of  their  families 
(great-grandparents,  grandparents,  parents  and 
children),  ask  them  to  bring  the  pictures  to 
school.  The  pupils  might  also  look  for  similar 
pictures  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books.  The  pictures  can  be  used  as  a  display 
to  introduce  the  topic  of  family  trees  or  family 
lines. 

2.  Have  the  children  tell  about  the  pictures  they 
bring  and  encourage  them  to  use  the  correct 
names  to  indicate  the  relationships  of  the 
people  in  the  pictures. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  preparation  of  family  lines 

1.  Read  and  discuss  all  the  items  in  the  text 
activity  co-operatively  with  the  group  or  class. 

2.  Make  sure  the  pupils  understand  the  words 
genealogical,  generation,  surname,  given 
name,  as  well  as  the  names  for  family 
members  and  relatives. 

3.  Comment  on  the  interest  many  people  show 
in  having  their  family  tree  traced.  Have  the 
pupils  suggest  reasons  why  people  want  to 
do  this. 

4.  If  it  is  appropriate,  discuss  the  fact  that  many 
family  names  disappear  if  there  are  no  male 
members  to  carry  them  on.  This  may  not 
happen  in  the  future  since  some  women  are 
now  electing  to  retain  their  maiden  names 
after  marriage  and  pass  them  on  to  their 
children,  or  are  raising  children  on  their  own. 

5.  If  some  children  know  little  about  their  family 
backgrounds,  have  them  omit  the  second 
item  in  the  text  (or  omit  the  activity 
altogether  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
many  children.  It  is  particularly  important 
here  for  the  teacher  to  be  aware  of  adopted 
and  foster  children.)  As  an  alternative,  the 
children  might  make  a  fictitious  family  tree 
based  on  a  family  in  a  story  or  a  book  they 
have  read. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  royal  lineage 

Speaking  listening,  writing 

1 .  Briefly  discuss  royal  lineage  and  its 
importance  to  monarchies.  Have  the  children 
recall  any  related  information  they  have 
studied  in  the  histories  of  other  countries, 
and  their  monarchies. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  the 
meanings  of  terms  such  as  “first  in  line  to  the 
throne,”  “royal  line,"  etc. 

3.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  make  a 
three-generations  family  tree  of  the  British 
royal  family.  Then  they  could  make  another 
chart  showing  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Have  them  compare  the  two  charts  and 
discuss  the  differences. 
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PAGE  76 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  time  lines 

Objective:  to  learn  about  preparing  time 
lines 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  completion  of  a  personal 
time  line 

1 .  Discuss  this  activity  with  the  group  to  make 
sure  they  understand  the  information  and  the 
terms. 

2.  Making  a  time  line  of  their  lives  for  the  next 
year  will  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  dreams  and  wishes. 

Extension  Activity/creating  time  lines 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  for  large  historical  time 
lines  in  reference  books  and  bring  them  to 
the  class  for  discussion.  For  example: 

—  Periods  of  History 
—  Events  of  World  War  II 
—  Exploration  of  Canada 

2.  The  pupils  might  also  like  to  make  time  lines 
for  well  known  people  in  sports,  music,  and 
television.  If  research  is  required,  suggest 
that  they  ask  their  librarian  for  help. 

PAGE  77 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
family  member  names  and  surnames 

Objective:  to  learn  about  family  member 
names  and  surnames 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  names  evolving  from 
trades 

1 .  After  the  children  discuss  the  questions  in 
this  activity,  have  them  write  the  answer  to 
4(a),  (b),  (c),  and  5  (a)  and  (b). 


2.  Also  include  other  “trade”  names  that  are  not 
as  obvious  as  those  given  in  the  text.  For 
example: 

— Collier  (coal-miner) 

—  Fletcher  (arrow-maker:  from  Fleche-Fr.) 

—  Porter  (from  porte-  Fr.) 

PAGE  78 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  story  boards 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  a  story 
based  on  story  boards 

Activity  1 

Observing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  story  presented  on  the 
story  board 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  questions  on  this 
page  and  discuss  the  pictures  as  suggested. 
Talk  about  the  “lines”  the  pupils’  stories  might 
follow. 

2.  Although  the  happenings  of  the  stories  are 
given  in  the  pictures,  the  students  can  decide 
some  aspects  for  themselves. 

—  How  does  the  cat  feel  about  what  has 
happened — angry  afraid,  guilty,  pleased? 

— What  is  the  boy’s  reaction  once  the 
initial  surprise  is  over — angry,  humorous, 
affectionate?  What  will  he  do  about  it? 

Extension  Activity/creating  story  boards  and 
stories 

Producing,  viewing,  writing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  collect  some  pictures 
and  make  their  own  story  boards  to  use  as 
outlines  for  stories. 

2.  Two  or  three  pupils  might  work  together  and 
make  one  or  more  story  boards  for  the  use  of 
other  groups  in  the  class. 
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Extension  Activity /writing  a  story  based  on  a 

line-picture 

Reading,  producing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  The  children  can  also  follow  painted  or  drawn 
“lines”  to  tell  stories.  Art  is  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  creative  writing.  The 
following  method  is  particularly  helpful  for 
children  who  have  difficulty  in  writing  stories. 
Some  students  may  respond  by  writing  two 
or  three  simple  sentences;  others  may  write 
sentences  using  a  great  number  of 
descriptive  phrases  and  modifiers. 

2.  Write  the  sentences  below  on  the 
chalkboard,  and  have  the  pupils  read  them. 

— Some  lines  walk. - 

— Some  lines  jump.  /i/M/l/M/l/M 


— Some  lines  climb  stairs. 


3.  On  a  piece  of  newsprint,  and  using  bright 
colored  paint,  have  the  pupils  draw  lines  that 
run,  hop,  and  climb  over  a  fence. 

4.  Draw  this  story  line  on  the  board. 

Ask  the  children: 


— Which  lines  skip? 

Which  part  of  a  line  runs  around  trees 
and  a  rock? 

—What  story  might  this  line-picture  tell? 

To  help  the  pupils  start  the  story,  suggest  the 
following  beginning: 

—“I  went  to  my  friend’s  house  through  the 
woods.  I  skipped  down  the  trail,  then 
ran  in  and  out  around  some  trees. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  noise  so 


5.  Have  the  pupils  tell  their  own  stories,  using 
paints  and  brushes.  You  could  make  the 
following  suggestions. 

Paint  a  continuous  line  that  wiggles, 
twirls,  and  makes  different  line  patterns 
around  your  page  as  your  story  grows. 

—  In  what  part  of  the  picture  are  you 
walking?  In  what  part  are  you  running? 
Why?  Are  you  climbing  anywhere?  What 
do  you  see?  Whom  do  you  meet? 

— How  does  your  adventure  end? 


Have  the  children  take  turns  showing  their  story 
lines  to  the  class  and  telling  about  the 
adventures  they  depicted.  The  stories  could  be 
recorded  on  tape.  By  listening  to  the  tapes,  the 
pupils  can  write  their  stories,  adding  descriptive 
words  and  actions  where  needed.  They  can 
then  combine  their  painted  story  lines  and 
written  stories  into  two-page  booklets. 


PAGE  79 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adjective  phrases  in  different 
positions 

Objectives:  to  learn  to  use  adjective  phrases 
in  different  positions  in  a  sentence 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  illustrating 

Objective:  to  develop  the  use  of  appropriate 
adjectives 

1.  As  the  pupils  discuss  the  first  item,  have 
them  note  the  appropriateness  of  the 
adjective  used  in  the  sample  sentences. 

For  example: 

— Why  is  fluffy  a  good  word  to  use  to 
describe  a  cat ?  What  kind  of  picture  do 
you  imagine  when  you  hear  the  words 
fluffy  cat ? 

You  might  provide  several  examples  of  variations 
on  the  other  sentence  in  the  text,  i.e., 

— The  cruel  cat  chased  the  frightened 
mouse. 

—The  starving  cat  chased  the  speedy 
mouse. 

—The  frantic  cat  chased  the  clever 
mouse. 

Have  the  students  discuss  how  their  picture, 
and  their  feeling  about  the  picture,  changes 
with  each  example. 

2.  When  the  children  rewrite  the  suggested 
sentences,  encourage  them  to  use  adjectives 
that  add  color  to  the  sentences  and  are 
appropriate.  For  example: 

—The  teary  (or  weepy)  girl  instead  of  little 
girl. 

3.  After  the  pupils  discuss  the  third  item,  they 
could  work  individually  or  in  pairs  to  make 
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the  suggested  list,  rewrite  the  paragraph,  and 
paint  the  story  line. 

PAGE  80 

Activity  1 

Reading,  illustrating,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  gesture  drawings 

1.  The  activities  on  this  page  combine  art, 
mime,  and  language.  Point  out  to  the  pupils 
that  gesture  drawings  are  also  known  as 
“line  drawings.”  Ask  them  why  they  think  the 
terms  gesture  drawings  and  line  drawings 
are  appropriate. 

2.  Before  writing  the  captions  for  the  action 
pictures,  the  students  could  study  their 
sketches  and  list  action  words  to  describe 
what  is  happening.  These  words  could  then 
be  used  in  the  captions. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  frieze 

Illustrating,  reading,  writing,  viewing,  speaking 

1 .  Some  students  may  wish  to  prepare  a  frieze 
or  friezes  for  display  in  the  classroom 
showing  story  lines  using  stick  figures  (action 
pictures),  or  showing  life  lines — stages  in  the 
lives  of  people  from  birth  to  the  present — 
including  events  that  are  similar  to  those  in 
their  own  lives,  which  they  feel  are  important. 
Their  life  lines  could  be  about  friends, 
people  in  their  family,  or  famous  people. 

2.  In  the  latter  case,  research  in  the  school  or 
public  library  will  probably  be  necessary.  You 
might  also  bring  in  pictures  of  famous  friezes 
for  initial  display  and  discussion. 

PAGE  81 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  expressive  verbs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  complete  the  text  exercise 

1 .  Discuss  the  questions  on  this  page 
co-operatively  with  the  whole  class  or  group. 


2.  You  may  wish  to  have  the  pupils  make 
individual  lists  of  the  suggested  verbs  or  the 
children  might  contribute  to  co-operative 
chalkboard  lists.  Then  the  activities  in  2  (c), 
(d),  and  3  might  be  completed  by  the 
children  working  in  pairs. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences 
containing  expressive  verbs 

Writing 

1.  Have  the  children  refer  to  their  friezes  and 
write  sentences  containing  expressive  verbs 
that  describe  the  events  in  the  story  or  life 
lines. 

2.  Have  them  exchange  their  sentences  with  a 
classmate  to  see  if  the  classmate  can 
improve  on  their  choice  of  verbs. 

PAGE  82 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  paintings  by  Canadian 
artists 

1 .  Bring  to  the  classroom  some  books  of 
paintings  by  Canadian  artists  for  the  students 
to  examine  at  their  leisure. 

2.  Some  pupils  may  also  wish  to  look  for  their 
own  library  books  to  share  with  the  class. 

3.  The  pupils  can  select  specific  paintings  they 
like  and  look  for  some  of  the  same  things 
that  are  suggested  on  page  83  for  the 
Krieghoff  paintings. 

PAGE  83 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  descriptive 
words  and  phrases 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  story-writing  based  on 
pictures 

1 .  Discuss  all  the  items  in  the  text  carefully  with 
the  pupils. 
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2.  For  items  3,  4,  and  5,  let  the  children  choose 
to  work  individually  or  with  another  person. 
Each  child  in  a  pair  should  write  his  or  her 
own  story,  but  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  discuss  and  evaluate  details  with  the 
other  person.  It  is  important  for  the  students 
to  focus  on  expressive,  appropriate 
descriptive  language  and  to  develop  a  sense 
of  its  use. 

3.  The  pupils  might  like  to  use  their  descriptions 
of  other  photographs  in  the  chapter  as  parts 
of  stories  suggested  by  the  pictures. 

PAGES  84  and  85 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  report 

1.  After  the  pupils  have  a  chance  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  paintings,  have  them  find  in 
the  pictures  some  straight  lines  and  curved 
lines;  angles  and  triangles;  semi-circles  and 
squares. 

2.  Before  the  students  begin  their  research, 
review  the  procedures  for  choosing  a  topic, 
evaluating  sources  of  information,  locating 
answers  to  specific  questions,  taking  notes, 
organizing  information  for  an  oral  or  written 
report.  Have  them  refer  to  the  material  on 
reports  in  the  Handbook. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  music 

Listening 

1 .  As  an  additional  activity,  students  might  listen 
to  a  recording  of  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,” 
by  Moussorgsky.  It  is  a  musical 
representation  of  a  visit  to  an  art  exhibition. 

2.  Students  could  write  down  one  word  to  go 
with  each  picture,  summarizing  its  mood. 

Extension  Activity/collecting  line  drawings 

Viewing,  illustrating 

1.  Suggest  that  the  students  collect  simple 
pictures  such  as  cartoons  that  are  done  with 
line  drawings. 

2.  Demonstrate  to  them  how  much  can  be 


communicated  by  a  simple  line.  Then  have 
them  attempt  to  do  their  own. 

3.  Also  there  are  joke  drawings  that  the 
students  might  be  familiar  with.  They  might 
try  making  up  their  own — the  sillier  the 
better! 

For  example: 

— man  wearing  a  big  hat  on  a  bicycle — 
or — fried  egg  on  a  tightrope. 


Extension  Activity/preparing  an  art  display 

Producing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  students  help  plan  and  prepare  a 
“line”  art  exhibition  in  the  classroom  or 
hallway  and  let  them  invite  other  classes  and 
staff  to  view  it. 

2.  The  following  items  could  be  included. 

— paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  that 
the  students  have  made 

—  mounted  pictures  from  magazines  and 
newspapers 

—  prints  of  works  by  famous  artists 

PAGE  86 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Using  idiomatic  expressions 

Objective:  to  learn  about  idiomatic 

expressions 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  investigate  language  pertaining  to 

exaggeration 

1.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  ever  brag  to 
their  friends  or  family  about  something  they 
have  seen,  or  something  they  have 
accomplished — about  work  done  well  at 
school,  about  an  unusual  happening  on  the 
way  home,  about  a  sports  accomplishment  — 
or  whether  they  have  ever  heard  someone 
else  brag  about  such  things. 

2.  Elicit  that  when  people  brag  about 
something,  they  often  exaggerate  the 
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importance  or  magnitude  of  the  things  they 
are  talking  about.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
word  exaggerate  and  have  the  pupils  look  it 
up  in  a  dictionary. 

3.  You  might  bring  in  and  discuss  literary 
examples  of  braggarts  which  have  figured  in 
folk  tales  from  earliest  times. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  acting 

Objective:  to  compare  literal  and  non-literal 

meanings 

1.  Let  the  children  read  this  activity 
independently  and  then  discuss  the 
questions  with  them.  Talk  about  the  literal 
and  non-literal  meanings  of  the  phrase, 
“string-a-line.” 

2.  For  item  1  (c),  encourage  the  students  to 
express  their  opinions  and  to  give  examples 
to  support  their  answers.  Some  of  the 
examples  might  be  used  for  role-playing 
situations. 

3.  You  might  discuss  expressions  which 
describe  bragging  and  braggarts:  “shooting  a 
line,”  “boaster,”  “windbag,”  “blowhard.” 

Which  expression  might  the  students  use  in 
talking  with  a  friend,  giving  an  oral  report, 
speaking  to  someone  who  was  annoyed  by 
the  braggart?  Ask  the  students  what  words 
they  use  to  describe  such  people. 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  hyperbole 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of 

hyperbole 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  complete  the  text  exercise 

1 .  Have  a  volunteer  read  the  first  item  aloud 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  follows  along.  Be 
sure  everyone  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  word  hyperbole.  Then  have  the  children 
identify  the  hyperbole  in  each  given 
sentence. 

2.  For  the  second  item,  have  the  pupils  take 
turns  finishing  the  sentences  orally  and  then 
write  them.  This  activity  lends  itself  to  a 


review  of  the  punctuation  required  in  the 
pertinent  sentence. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  string-pull  picture 

Reading,  producing 

1.  Explain  to  the  students  that  they  can 
“string-a-line”  with  paints  by  making 
string-pull  pictures. 

2.  In  this  activity  the  children  have  another 
opportunity  to  follow  directions.  Make  sure 
they  read  all  of  the  details  given  below  before 
they  begin  working. 

3.  The  directions  may  be  written  on  the 
chalkboard  or  on  a  chart  so  the  pupils  can 
refer  to  them  as  they  make  their  pictures. 

Making  a  String-Pull  Picture 

1.  Place  a  large  piece  of  art  paper  on  your 
work  area.  Put  a  flat  container  of  black 
paint  on  the  floor. 

2.  Dip  a  smooth  piece  of  string  into  the 
paint  so  that  all  of  it,  except  the  end  you 
are  holding,  is  black. 

3.  Carefully  let  the  “black”  string  fall  over 
the  paper  in  a  loopy  pattern. 

4.  Now  pull  the  string  off  the  paper,  and 
you  have  a  string-pull  pattern. 

5.  Look  at  the  string-pull  pattern  from  all 
sides.  Find  a  face,  an  animal  or  bird,  or 
just  a  very  interesting  shape  and  design. 

6.  To  make  this  imaginative  shape  stand 
out,  fill  in  parts  of  the  picture  with  “dry 
brush”  or  feathery  strokes  of  color.  This 
effect  can  be  made  by  brushing  a  dry 
paint  brush  across  a  damp  pallet,  or  area, 
of  paint. 

PAGE  87 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Writing  tall  tales 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  tall  tales 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  tall  tales 

1.  Depending  on  the  pupils'  abilities  in  story 
writing,  let  them  work  individually,  with  a 
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partner,  or  with  some  pupils  in  a  small  group 
on  a  co-operative  tall  tale. 

2.  To  help  the  pupils  get  started,  you  may  wish 
to  write  several  story  beginnings  such  as  the 
following  on  the  chalkboard. 

— There  was  once  a  bluefish  that  was  so 
smart,  it  could  do  anything  that  any 
animal  or  bird  could  do. 

—  I  caught  the  biggest  fish  in  the  world  on 
my  last  fishing  trip  with  my  mom  and 
dad.  It  gave  me  so  much  trouble 
bringing  it  in  that  I  had  to  ... 

Extension  Activity/studying  spider  webs 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  producing 

1.  Ask  the  pupils  what  creatures  in  nature 
“string-a-line”  to  contruct  a  means  of 
catching  their  food. 

2.  Have  the  children  find  pictures  of  spider 
webs.  Encourage  them  to  share  these 
pictures  of  lines  in  nature  with  others  in  the 
class. 

3.  Some  children  might  like  to  draw  or  paint 
their  own  pictures  of  spider  webs. 
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6/BELOW  ZERO 

In  this  theme,  the  focus  is  on  the  child’s 
feelings  and  thoughts  about  life  in  the  winter 
months.  Photos  and  poems  are  starting  points 
for  discussion  and  writing  activities.  A  story 
excerpt  describes  an  animal’s  first  experiences 
with  snow.  An  illustration  of  snow  tracks  is 
presented  for  the  pupils’  observations. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter 
include  the  following,  listed  in  order  of 
occurrence: 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

•  using  onomatopoeia 

•  writing  explanatory  paragraphs 

•  preparing  report  outlines 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  88  and  89 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  through  a 
discussion  of  winter  photographs 

1.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  these  pages,  note  the 
theme  title,  and  examine  the  pictures.  Ask 
them  what  they  think  the  chapter  will  be 
about  and  how  the  pictures  make  them  feel 
about  the  happenings  depicted  here. 

2.  Continue  the  opening  discussion  with 
questions  such  as: 

— What  is  the  first  thing  you  think  of  when 
you  hear  the  word  winter ?  Write  down 
four  words  that  you  think  of  when  you 
hear  the  word  “winter.” 

— What  is  the  first  sign  of  winter  to  you? 
—  How  do  you  feel  when  you  see  this  first 
sign  of  winter? 

— What  do  you  do  when  you  see  the  first 
snow  of  winter?  How  do  you  feel? 

Discuss  the  four  words  the  pupils  have 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  positive  and 
negative  connotations,  and  why  they  have 
these  responses. 


3.  Further  questions  for  discussion  might  be: 

— Which  pictures  on  these  pages  do  you 
think  are  funny?  Why? 

— What  is  funny  about  the  picture  of  the 
skaters?  What  would  be  a  better  sign? 
Why? 

— What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  of  the 
fireman?  Why  do  you  think  he  looks 
they  way  he  does? 

4.  Ask  the  children: 

—  Have  you  ever  helped  to  dig  a  car  out 
of  the  snow?  Did  you  succeed?  Was  it 
hard  work  or  fun?  How  did  you  feel? 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  reasons  why 
some  of  their  reactions  are  positive  and  some 
negative. 

Extension  Activity/acting  and  writing 

conversations  based  on  photographs 

Acting,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  children  what  they  think  the 
short-sighted  man  on  the  bench  might  be 
saying  to  the  snow  people.  Have  them  work 
in  groups  of  three — one  can  be  the  man,  two 
can  be  the  snow  people.  Who  does  the  man 
think  the  snow  people  are?  Offer  several 
possibilities  (e.g.,  two  elderly  people  who  may 
need  help,  two  friends  who  are  late  for  an 
appointment  with  him,  two  people  he  expects 
to  be  hostile  to  him)  so  that  the  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  language 
appropriate  to  a  particular  situation.  Suggest 
that  they  continue  the  conversation  as  the 
snow-people  begin  to  melt.  How  does  the 
man  react?  They  might  like  to  use  this 
starter,  or  make  up  one  of  their  own:  “Pardon 
me,  is  this  seat  saved?” 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  whom  the  snowman  in 
the  phone  booth  might  be  speaking.  What 
are  the  snowman  and  the  speaker  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  saying  to  each  other? 
Then  suggest  that  the  pupils  write  down  the 
conversation. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  imagine  they  are 
waiting  to  make  a  call  on  the  phone  being 
used  by  the  snowman.  Ask  them  what  they 
would  say  and  do.  Then  have  the  pupils  write 
what  they  said.  Again,  pupils  can  act  out  the 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  90 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  reactions  to  winter 

weather 

1.  Initiate  the  discussion  suggested  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  Ask  the  children  what  the  theme 
title  would  be  in  Fahrenheit  terms.  Have 
them  tell  which  of  the  two  titles  they  like 
better  and  encourage  them  to  give  reasons 
for  their  opinions. 

2.  For  question  1,  give  the  children  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  about  their  personal 
feelings  and  experiences.  The  ideas  and 
information  they  share  will  be  helpful  to  them 
in  their  writing  activities. 

3.  The  objective  of  question  2  is  for  children  to 
realize  that  others  may  have  different 
feelings  about  winter.  Also  ask  the  students 
who  have  dogs  and  cats  how  their  pets  react 
to  cold  weather  and  snow. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  do  question  3  independently 
at  first.  Then,  using  two  or  three  children’s 
opinions,  list  the  items  on  the  chalkboard  in 
order  from  very  hot  to  very  cold.  Have  the 
pupils  compare  their  own  lists  with  the 
chalkboard  list. 

5.  For  question  4,  encourage  most  pupils  to 
write  their  own  poems.  They  could  start  with 
the  following  line,  or  make  up  a  different  one 
using  their  own  ideas. 

— The  temperature  dropped  below 
freezing  point  .... 

If  some  children  have  difficulty  thinking  of 
ideas,  work  with  them  in  a  small  group.  You 
might  also  indicate  the  options  for  poetry 
writing  with  which  they  are  familiar:  blank 
verse,  haiku,  shape  poems,  and  cinquains. 

Extension  Activity/listing  winter  activities 

Writing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  students  make  lists  of  the 
things  they  like  to  do  in  winter,  under 
headings  such  as  Indoor,  Outdoor,  and 
Equipment  and  Clothing  Needed.  Have  the 


children  use  the  pictures  on  the  first  four 
pages  of  the  theme  as  starting  points. 

2.  After  they  complete  their  lists,  have  the 
pupils  compare  them  with  others  in  the  class. 
Using  colored  stars  or  check  marks,  they  can 
record  the  number  of  students  who 
participate  in  each  activity  on  their  lists. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  and  preparing 

reports  on  winter  activities 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Allow  time  for  short  periods  of  discussion  in 
which  the  pupils  who  take  part  in  winter 
sports  or  other  winter  activities  outside  of 
school  hours  tell  the  class  about  them. 
Activities  such  as  hockey  school,  figure 
skating  lessons,  Saturday  morning  snow  fort 
building,  public  skating  sessions,  and  public 
activities  could  be  included. 

2.  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy  preparing 
brief  reports  with  pictures,  charts,  and  items 
of  interest.  One  or  two  pupils  could  present 
their  report  in  each  discussion  period. 

Extension  Activity/making  ice  sculptures 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Obtain  some  salt  and  large  bags  of  ice  cubes 
to  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  making  ice 
sculptures.  Discuss  and  explain  the  following 
directions. 

Making  Ice  Sculptures 

1.  Take  one  ice  cube  and  sprinkle  a  small 
amount  of  salt  on  it.  Some  of  the  ice  will 
start  to  melt. 

2.  Take  another  ice  cube  and  place  it  on 
the  first  one.  The  two  cubes  will  adhere. 

3.  Continue  in  a  similar  manner  to  make 
various  shapes  and  patterns. 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  work  in  groups  to 
build  small  ice  houses. 

Extension  Activity/writing  about  ice  houses 

and  sculptures 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Have  the  children  make  up  names  for  their 
ice  sculptures.  They  could  people  the  ice 
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houses  with  imaginary  characters  and  write 
about  their  activities  and  problems. 

— What  might  happen  if  there  is  a  crack  in 
the  ice  house? 

— What  happens  when  the  doorway 
freezes  shut? 

—What  happens  when  the  spring  arrives? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  some  expressions 
about  ice  houses,  ice,  and  snow.  As  a 
starting  point,  explain  the  meaning  of 
“People  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t  throw 
stones.”  What  shouldn’t  people  in  ice  houses 
do?  We  say  “It’s  raining  cats  and  dogs.’’  We 
could  also  say  “It’s  snowing  — ”  We  say 
“When  it  rains,  it  pours.”  We  could  also  say 

“When  it  snows,  it _ ”  We  say  “As  nervous 

as  a  cat  on  a  hot  tin  roof.”  We  could  also  say 
“As  ...  .as  a  ...  .on  a  slippery  sheet  of  ice.” 

Extension  Activity/researching  topics  related 

to  winter  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  independently  or  in 
pairs  and  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
questions  to  research. 

— Why  can  you  see  your  breath  in  the  air 
outdoors  in  cold  weather?  At  what 
temperature  does  this  happen? 

— What  sometimes  happens  to  moisture 
when  you  wear  scarves  around  your 
mouths  and  noses  in  cold  weather?  (Ice 
droplets  form  in  the  fabric.)  Why  does 
this  happen? 

— Why  is  it  dangerous  to  put  your  tongue 
on  a  cold  metal  object  outdoors  in 
winter?  What  might  happen?  Why? 

—Why  do  bulbs  planted  in  the  ground  in 
the  fall  stay  alive  during  the  cold  winter 
weather? 

— Why  do  bits  of  snow  stick  together  so 
that  it’s  possible  to  make  snowballs, 
snow  people,  and  snow  forts? 

— How  thick  must  the  ice  on  a  pond,  bay, 
or  lake  be  for  safe  skating? 

2.  Have  the  children  find  the  necessary 
information  in  reference  books  in  the  class, 
school,  or  public  library.  Suggest  that  they 
make  notes  on  data  sheets  or  file  cards  and 


then  present  brief  oral  reports  to  the  class. 

The  reports  could  be  accompanied  by 
drawings  or  other  illustrations. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  and  writing 
about  Jack  Frost 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Talk  about  Jack  Frost. 

— Who  is  he? 

— How  did  this  name  come  to  be? 

— What  does  Jack  Frost  do? 

— What  stories  do  the  pupils  know  about 
him? 

— Were  the  stories  in  the  past  about  Jack 
Frost  different  than  they  are  now? 

2.  A  small  group  of  pupils  might  like  to  find 
information  on  Jack  Frost  in  the  library,  make 
notes  of  their  findings,  and  present  them  to 
the  class. 

PAGE  91 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

Objectives:  to  learn  about  using  expressive 
verbs 

Activity  1 

Producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  expressive  verbs 
through  a  pantomime  activity 

1.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  pantomiming  what 
they  like  to  do  best  in  winter  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  class  identify  the  activities. 
Encourage  them  to  exaggerate  their 
movements  as  they  act. 

2.  The  pantomiming  activities  will  make  the 
children  think  about  the  movements  needed 
to  perform  certain  actions,  and  will  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  list  descriptive  words 
required  in  the  text  activities. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  approaches  to  writing 
activities 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  questions  on  this  page 
with  the  whole  class.  Then  have  the  pupils 
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complete  the  writing  activities.  For  item  one, 
to  give  additional  practice  in  the  use  of 
verbs,  have  the  children  write  sentences 
using  each  of  the  verbs  they  have  suggested 
and  listed. 

2.  The  pupils  might  like  to  write  the  two  poems 
suggested  in  item  two,  or  choose  one  of 
them  to  do.  Before  they  begin,  you  might 
want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
term  adverb.  Elicit  from  the  students  that  the 
words  tightly  and  loudly  are  adverbs  that  tell 
more  about  the  words  Holding  and 
Screaming.  Have  them  combine  other 
adverbs  with  verbs;  some  of  their  phrases 
can  be  used  in  the  poetry  writing  activity. 

3.  The  children  may  choose  to  do  one  or  two  of 
items  3,  4,  and  5.  Some  pupils,  of  course, 
will  enjoy  doing  them  all.  Have  them  write 
the  rules  and  list  the  equipment  for  the 
games.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
play  the  winter  and  summer  games  they 
invent.  The  posters  may  be  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board  or  in  the  hall  outside  the 
classroom. 

Extension  Activity/writing  lists  of  verbs 

Writing,  speaking 

1.  For  further  practice  in  using  verbs,  have  the 
students  choose  a  winter  game  or  other 
activity  they  have  not  previously  written 
about  and  list  all  the  verbs  they  can  think  of 
that  are  used  in  playing  that  game  or  doing 
that  activity.  You  might  suggest  headings 
such  as:  Hockey,  Skating,  Cross-Country 
Skiing,  Snowmobiling,  etc.  for  the  pupils  to 
use  to  develop  verbs  and  verb  phrases. 

2.  Some  of  these  will  need  to  be  written  as  verb 
phrases  in  order  to  communicate  the 
meaning,  for  example,  icing  the  puck  and 
executing  a  double  axel. 

3.  The  students  can  then  share  their  lists  with 
each  other  to  see  whether  they  agree  on  the 
appropriateness  of  the  verbs  listed.  Suggest 
that  the  pupils  make  up  their  lists. 


PAGES  92  and  93 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  story  excerpt 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt 
independently  and  then  allow  time  for  them 
to  talk  about  their  reactions  to  the  story  and 
illustrations. 

2.  After  they  discuss  the  first  question,  ask 
them  how  Aluk’s  feelings  changed  from  the 
time  he  first  experienced  the  snow  to  the 
experience  described  at  the  end  of  the 
excerpt.  Ask  the  students  what  words  in  the 
excerpt  described  his  feelings.  Put  them  on 
the  chalkboard  and  have  students  add  as 
many  synonyms  as  they  can.  Then  have 
them  explain  why  Aluk’s  feelings  changed. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  first  reactions  to 

snow 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  If  there  are  students  in  your  class  who  came 
to  Canada  from  warm  countries,  have  them 
tell  about  their  first  experiences  with  snow. 

—  How  did  they  feel  about  snow  before 
they  saw  it? 

— What  did  they  expect? 

—  How  did  they  feel  the  first  time  they  saw 
and  felt  it  and  after  several  snowfalls? 

— Was  it  different  from  the  way  they 
imagined  it?  How? 

PAGE  94 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  poem  “The  Brook  in 

February” 

1.  The  children  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  is  one  of  the 
great  names  in  Canadian  literature.  His 
stories  and  poems  are  found  in  many 
textbooks. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently.  Then 
read  it  aloud  as  the  pupils  follow  along. 

3.  Take  time  to  discuss  the  imagery  in  the 
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poem.  Lead  the  children  to  understand  that 
the  “mask  of  moveless  white”  is  the  cover  of 
snow.  This  comparison  suggest  the  stillness 
of  the  blanket  of  snow  on  the  frozen  brook. 

In  the  first  stanza  the  poet  describes  the 
scene — the  quiet  frozen  brook  and  the 
wintry  firs.  The  children  might  suggest  that 
“snow-muffled  are  its  iron  rocks”  is  a  good 
description:  water  moving  over  rocks  would 
make  splashing,  rippling  sounds;  these 
sounds  would  be  heard  when  the  brook  was 
not  frozen. 

4.  In  the  second  stanza  the  poet  looks  beyond 
the  immediate  scene.  Ask  the  children  for 
their  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  the  last  two 
lines. 

5.  Elicit  that  the  poet  hears  or  imagines 
beneath  the  frozen  surface  the  babble  of 
water  which  promises  the  coming  of  spring 
with  its  color  and  movement.  The  last  line 
will  most  likely  be  selected  as  a  good 
example  of  alliteration.  Have  the  students 
listen  as  you  read  the  last  line  in  each 
stanza.  Elicit  from  them  the  effect  of  the 
alliteration  (“s”  sounds  indicate  that 
everything  is  muffled;  “b”  and  “I”  are 
bubbling,  rippling  sounds.) 

Extension  Activity/collecting  and  creating 

pictures  of  winter  scenes 

Reading,  viewing,  producing 

1.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  pictures  in 
magazines  and  books  of  brooks  in  winter. 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  paint  a  picture 
showing  their  own  concept  of  a  brook  in 
winter. 

PAGE  95 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  and  discuss  the  poem  “The 

Sound  of  Water” 

1 .  This  poem  is  an  easy  one  to  understand  and 
the  children  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
categorizing  the  various  sounds. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently  and 
then  have  one  or  two  volunteers  read  it 


aloud.  Then  allow  time  for  the  children  to 
discuss  their  reactions. 

3.  Elicit  that  each  line  consists  of  a  single  word. 
Ask  the  children  why  they  think  this  makes 
the  poem  especially  effective. 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  onomatopoeia 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of 
onomatopoeia  in  poetry 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  write  a  poem  similar  to  “The  Sound 
of  Water” 

1.  Discuss  the  text  questions  with  the  whole 
class.  After  the  pupils  answer  the  questions 
in  item  2,  have  them  take  turns  selecting  one 
or  two  favorite  words  in  the  poem  and 
illustrating  them. 

2.  After  the  children  make  their  lists  of  words, 
ask  them  whether  they  think  it  would  be  easy 
or  difficult  to  write  a  poem  such  as  “The 
Sound  of  Water.”  Why  would  it  be  easy,  or 
difficult?  Then  suggest  that  the  children  write 
their  own  similar  poems.  They  could  use  the 
word  lists  they  just  made,  or  write  about  any 
winter  topic.  Have  them  copy  their  finished 
poems  on  sheets  of  art  paper  and  add 
complementary  illustrations. 

PAGE  96 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing, 
producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  poem  similar  to  “Icicle” 

1.  Explain  that  the  poem  “Icicle:  is  free- verse.  It 
has  no  definite  rhyme  or  rhythm— the  ideas 
just  flow  one  after  another. 

2.  In  order  to  help  the  pupils  get  ideas  for 
writing  their  own  free  verse  about  icicles, 
have  them  discuss  the  following: 

— how  icicles  feel  when  the  children  touch 
them 

— what  sounds  icicles  make  when  they 
break 
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— how  icicles  look  in  the  sunshine 

They  might  list  descriptive  words  on  the 
board  to  refer  to  when  writing  their  own 
poem. 

3.  Allow  some  pupils  to  choose  whether  to  write 
their  poems  independently  or  with  another 
person.  Other  children  may  need  to  work 
with  you  in  a  small  group. 

4.  Encourage  all  the  children  to  use  sight, 
sound,  taste,  touch,  and  smell  words  to 
create  five  or  six-line  poems. 

Extension  Activity/finding  the  difference 

between  the  mass  of  ice  and  water  (transfer  to 

other  subject  areas) 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  viewing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  mass  of  a  solid  icicle 
and  the  mass  of  liquid  from  a  melted  icicle. 
Science  is  integrated  with  language  in  this 
activity. 

2.  Although  it  is  a  simple  experiment,  take  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  necessary  research 
skills:  record  the  question;  decide  on  the 
procedure  to  be  used  in  the  experiment; 
record  the  results;  state  a  conclusion;  share 
the  conclusion  with  others. 

3.  First  the  pupils  must  find  the  mass  of  an 
icicle  before  it  has  melted.  Then  have  them 
let  the  icicle  melt  and  find  the  mass  of  the 
water  from  the  melted  icicle.  Is  there  a 
difference  in  the  two  masses?  (When  water 
freezes,  it  increases  its  volume  by 
one-eleventh.  For  example,  when  eleven 
cubic  centimetres  of  water  freezes,  twelve 
cubic  centimetres  of  ice  forms.  Thus,  ice  is 
lighter  than  water  and  will  float  in  it.) 

Extension  Activity/measuring  the  temperature 

of  melting  ice  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  whether  the 
temperature  of  an  icicle  changes  as  it  melts. 

2.  Direct  the  children  to  put  an  icicle  in  a 
container  and  use  a  thermometer  to  measure 
the  temperature  every  five  minutes  until  the 
icicle  has  melted. 

3.  Have  them  record  the  results  in  chart  form 


on  a  data  sheet  or  file  card.  Is  there  a 
change  in  the  temperature?  (Ice  starts  to 
melt  into  water  when  the  surrounding 
temperature  goes  above  0°C.  But  until  all  the 
ice  is  melted,  the  temperature  of  both  the 
water  and  the  unmelted  ice  remains  at  0°C.) 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  their  experiment  in 
paragraph  form.  Which  form  is  more 
appropriate  for  this  kind  of  writing?  (steps 
and  results  more  readily  apparent)? 

PAGE  97 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Writing  explanatory  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  explanatory 

paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  an  explanatory  paragraph 

1.  Since  the  students  have  had  little  experience 
in  writing  explanatory  paragraphs,  you  might 
begin  this  activity  by  discussing  with  them 
the  difference  between  stories  and 
explanatory  paragraphs 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  activities  on  this  page 
with  the  whole  class. 

3.  Let  the  children  work  individually  or  in  pairs 
to  rewrite  the  first  sample  paragraph  as 
suggested  in  item  3  ( d ).  As  the  paragraph  is 
given,  there  is  no  clearly-stated  topic 
sentence.  All  the  details  in  the  paragraph  do 
not  support  one  topic  sentence.  Some  are 
unnecessary  details,  which  should  be 
omitted.  The  sentence  beginnings  are  not 
sufficiently  varied.  Details  are  not  explained 
in  a  clear  sequence  of  events. 

4.  After  the  pupils  rewrite  the  paragraph,  have 
them  take  turns  reading  their  versions  aloud. 
Encourage  the  rest  of  the  class  to  evaluate 
them  according  to  standards  given  in  items  2 
and  3. 

5.  After  the  pupils  write  their  own  explanatory 
paragraphs  (item  4),  have  them  do  the 
proofreading  suggested  in  the  text.  Then 
direct  them  to  make  any  necessary  changes 
and  rewrite  the  paragraphs  correctly.  Remind 
them  to  refer  to  the  proofreading  section  of 
the  Handbook  for  further  details. 
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Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 
Objective:  to  discuss  animal  tracks 

1.  These  are  activities  that  the  pupils  can  do  on 
their  own,  individually  or  in  pairs. 

2.  For  more  information  on  animal  tracks,  the 
children  may  be  referred  to  various 
encyclopedias  such  as  The  New  Book 

of  Knowledge— A,  or  to  Childcraft,  Volumes 
4  and  9. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  story  based  on 
tracks  in  the  snow 

Viewing,  speaking 

1.  If  there  is  snow  in  the  school  yard,  divide  the 
pupils  into  groups  and  have  them  make 
tracks.  They  can  run,  jump,  chase  someone, 
stop  and  look  at  something. 

2.  Then  have  them  ask  pupils  in  other  groups  to 
tell  the  stories  of  their  tracks. 

Extension  Activity/researching  animal  tracks 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  on  a  project  to  find  out 
what  animal  tracks  can  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Canada. 

2.  Their  findings  can  be  recorded  and  sketched 
on  labeled  charts.  Remind  them  to  ask  their 
librarians  for  sources  of  information.  You 
could  also  bring  in  a  trapper  or  outdoors 
person  if  one  is  available  in  your  community, 
thus  providing  students  with  a  primary  source 
of  information. 

Extension  Activity/looking  for  animal  tracks 
Viewing,  writing 

1.  If  there  are  nature  trails  in  your  area,  the 
students  could  be  taken  on  a  hike  to  find 
animal  tracks.  These  findings  can  also  be 
recorded,  sketched,  and  labeled  on  data 
sheets. 

2.  Where  there  has  been  a  light  dusting  of 
snow,  let  the  children  observe  the  species  of 
birds  and  the  patterns  their  feet  make. 
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Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Preparing  report  outlines 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  outlines  for 

reports 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  to  write  a  report 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  text  questions  with  the 
whole  class.  You  may  wish  to  complete  one 
co-operative  report  on  a  current  classroom 
topic  that  doesn’t  require  research,  before 
the  pupils  do  their  research  and  individual 
reports.  The  sample  outline  could  be  written 
on  the  chalkboard  as  a  handy  reference. 

2.  As  additional  topic  ideas,  suggest  the 
information  the  pupils  found  about  animal 
tracks  during  their  research  and/or  field  trip. 
The  winter  habits  and  habitats  of  various 
animals  and  birds  could  also  be  considered 
as  topics. 
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A  manual  which  includes  sections  on  basic  skill  drills,  safety,  and 
protective  equipment. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

'Mowat,  Farley.  The  Snow  Walker.  McClelland  &  Stewart.  1975. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  focusing  on  the  Arctic  and  human 
struggles  with  nature. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-Sleepers.  Prentice-Hall.  1962. 

An  introduction  to  animals  which  hibernate  during  the  winter. 

Gr.  3-5. 

'Seton,  Ernest  T.  Animal  Tracks  and  Hunter  Signs.  Doubleday.  1 958. 

A  discussion  of  animal  habits  and  behavior  as  revealed  by  their 
tracks. 

General. 

'Watts,  Irene  N.  The  Blizzard  Leaves  No  Footprints  and  Three  Other 
Participation  Plays.  Playwrights  Co-op.  1978. 

Based  on  an  Eskimo  legend  about  an  Arctic  family  who  live  with  the 
Spirits  of  the  Blizzard  and  of  the  Sun. 

Gr.  1-6. 
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7/ KNIGHTS  AND  DRAGONS 

This  theme  introduces  students  to  the  world  of 
knights  and  dragons.  A  variety  of  selections  are 
presented,  beginning  with  the  classical  story, 
“St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  and  ending  with 
articles  about  a  real-life  dragon — the  Komodo 
lizard.  Students  examine  metaphorical  dragons 
in  poetry,  and  learn  about  point-of-view  through 
a  selection  about  dragon  family  life.  A  look  is 
taken  at  the  special  language  of  knighthood, 
the  training  a  knight  received,  how  chivalry 
applied  in  medieval  times,  and  how  it  may  still 
apply  today. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter 
include  the  following,  listed  in  order  of 
occurrence: 

•  using  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 

•  understanding  the  special  language  of 
chivalry 

•  proofreading 

•  using  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of 
adjectives 

•  using  metaphors 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  100  to  103 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  legend  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon 

1.  The  old  English  legend  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  introduces  the  students  to  both  a 
knight  and  a  dragon.  Before  reading  the 
story,  encourage  the  children  to  talk  about 
some  stories  they  have  read  or  films  they 
have  seen  about  knights  and  dragons. 

2.  Most  knights  in  the  long-ago  tales  rode  about 
the  countryside  rescuing  beautiful  princesses 
from  horrible  dragons.  Ask  the  pupils  whether 
they  believe  there  really  were  dragons  in 
those  old  days.  If  there  were,  what  do  they 
think  they  looked  like?  If  there  weren’t,  why 
were  so  many  stories  written  about  knights 
and  dragons? 
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Activity  2  ' 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  special  vocabulary  of 

the  story 

1.  Read  the  legend  with  the  students,  making 
sure  they  understand  the  vocabulary.  Allow 
time  for  the  pupils  to  discuss  their  reactions 
to  the  story.  Ask  whether  they  like  or  disliked 
it  and  have  them  give  reasons  to  support 
their  opinions. 

2.  After  the  children  talk  about  the  size  of  the 
dragon  compared  to  St.  George,  have  them 
quickly  draw  their  conceptions  and  share 
them  with  the  class. 

3.  For  the  dictionary  activity,  other  words  the 
pupils  could  include  are:  helmet,  gauntlet, 
breastplate,  visor,  and  plume.  Also  have 
them  find  the  words  for  the  head  armor  and 
neck  armor  of  a  horse.  Reference  books  on 
knights  would  be  particularly  helpful  in  the 
vocabulary  activities.  For  example:  Knights, 
Castles,  and  Feudal  Life  by  Walter  Buehr 
(G.P.  Putnam). 

Extension  Activity/discussing  the  story  and 

appreciating  other  points  of  view 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  For  further  discussion,  present  the  following 
questions  to  the  class. 

—  If  you  had  been  one  of  the  king’s 
subjects,  would  you  have  accepted  his 
offer  in  exchange  for  your  own  daughter 
to  be  given  to  the  dragon?  Why  or  why 
not? 

—  Do  you  think  the  drawing  of  lots  was  the 
fairest  way  to  choose  who  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  dragon?  If  not,  what 
would  have  been  a  better  way? 

2.  Children  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
express  and  defend  their  opinions  and 
beliefs.  To  encourage  the  valuing  process, 
promote  an  “open”  atmosphere  in  which 
children  feel  free  to  present  a  variety  of 
judgments.  Often,  of  course,  the  discussion 
will  lead  children  to  appreciate  different 
points  of  view  and  to  decide  that  there  are 
no  black  and  white  answers.  In  this  story,  for 
example,  the  father  sacrifices  his  daughter 


but  he  does  so  to  save  the  city.  Was  he 
right?  Was  he  wrong? 

Extension  Activity/discussing  legends 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  (or  explain)  that  a 
legend  usually  is  the  kind  of  improbable  story 
that  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  word  of  mouth  and  is  often 
related  to  some  historical  fact  or  detail. 

2.  Early  legends  dealt  mainly  with  the  lives  of 
saints.  Saint  George  is  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  but  little  is  known  about  him.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  born  in  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  third  century  A.D.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  high  rank  who  was  put  to  death  for 
professing  Christianity.  The  legend  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  may  have  arisen 
from  attaching  to  the  saint  the  story  of 
Perseus  in  Greek  mythology.  Perseus  slew  a 
sea  monster  just  as  St.  George  killed  a 
dragon. 

3.  There  are  many  other  saints  and  heroes  — 
Saint  Patrick,  William  Tell,  King  Arthur,  Saint 
Francis,  Saint  Valentine.  Have  the  pupils  tell 
briefly  about  the  ones  they  know  from  their 
reading  at  school  or  at  home. 

4.  Elicit  that  in  stories  about  St.  George  and 
other  similar  stories,  there  are  certain 
important  characters. 

— a  warrior,  knight,  or  prince 

— an  enemy — the  dragon  or  other  evil 
character 

— a  father — the  king  or  other  important 
person 

— a  young  daughter  or  other  maiden 

5.  Ask  the  children  which  of  these  characters 
appear  in  the  other  legendary  stories  about 
saints  and  heroes  they  talk  about.  These 
characters  also  appear  in  some  fairytale-like 
stories,  such  as  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  the  qualities  of 

the  main  characters 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Ask  the  children  what  important  qualities 
each  of  the  four  previously-discussed 
characters  possessed. 
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2.  St.  George  or  the  prince  or  warrior  was 
always  brave,  young,  and  handsome.  Have 
the  pupils  select  four  adjectives  to  describe 
St.  George.  For  each  adjective  chosen,  have 
the  students  find  lines  in  the  story  to  support 
their  choice.  They  might  write  “because” 
sentences  using  the  adjectives  they  have 
chosen  and  give  supporting  reasons. 

— St.  George  was  brave  because  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  dragon. 

3.  The  daughter  or  princess  or  other  maiden 
was  always  young  and  beautiful,  and  also 
displayed  her  own  courage.  In  this  story  she 
accepted  the  fact  that  her  fate  had  been 
decided  by  lot  and  tried  to  persuade  St. 
George  to  flee  the  dragon. 

4.  The  human  or  animal  enemy  was  always 
evil,  vindictive,  or  vicious.  In  this  story  the 
dragon  is  “larger  than  life”  and  seemingly 
indestructible. 

5.  The  king  or  other  father  was  always  an 
important  person,  announcing  decrees,  and 
making  generous  offers. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  the  ways  a 
hero  story  might  be  different  if  a  main 
character  did  not  live  up  to  the  qualities 
usually  assigned  to  him  or  her  in  the  legend. 

— What  might  have  happened  if  St. 

George  had  been  a  cowardly  and  old 
man?  How  would  the  events  in  the  story 
have  changed?  How  would  this  have 
affected  each  of  the  other  characters? 

— What  would  have  happened  to  the 
daughter  if  her  father  hadn’t  been  a  king 
or  other  royal  personage? 

— What  might  have  happened  if  Sleeping 
Beauty’s  father  had  not  made  a  decree 
that  no  one  in  the  kingdom  could  have  a 
spindle  or  other  kind  of  needle? 

7.  Have  the  students  try  to  write  a  story  in 
which  one  of  the  above  points  of  speculation 
is  in  effect.  Does  this  make  the  story  easier 
or  harder  to  write?  Help  the  students  to  see 
that  characters  in  legends  were  often 
assigned  set  roles  so  that,  out  of  these, 
conflict  could  develop. 


Extension  Activity/discussing  various 

concepts  of  the  word  “knight” 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Write  the  expression  “knight  in  shining 
armor”  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils 
discuss  its  meaning  as  related  to  a  story 
such  as  “St.  George  and  the  Dragon”  and  its 
meaning  today.  Note  that  its  use  today  is 
generally  idiomatic,  for  example: 

— You  are  carrying  too  many  packages 
and  drop  some.  You  could  call  someone 
who  helps  you  carry  them  home,  “a 
knight  in  shining  armor.” 

— You  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  can’t 
go  to  some  function  you  were  looking 
forward  to  until  it  is  completed.  You 
could  call  someone  who  helps  you 
finish,  “a  knight  in  shining  armor.” 

Students  should  be  able  to  see  that  the 
expression  now  refers  to  someone  who  helps 
another  out  of  a  difficult  situation.  What 
mental  picture  does  the  expression  evoke? 

2.  Find  out  which  pupils  in  the  class  have  ever 
played  chess.  Have  them  tell  about  the 
knight  in  this  game.  What  is  its  purpose? 
What  does  it  look  like? 


Extension  Activity/researching  the  weapons 

and  equipment  used  by  knights 

Reading,  viewing 

1.  Some  pupils  would  be  interested  in  finding 
pictures  of  suits  of  armor  in  reference  books. 
Have  them  find  out  what  a  suit  of  armor  is 
called  (harness).  Then  suggest  that  they 
identify  these  parts  of  a  knight's  armor  in  the 
pictures: 

— helmet  — sabaton 

—gauntlet  —skirt 

—breastplate  —plume 

—visor  _g0rget 

— greave 

2.  The  children  might  also  like  to  find  pictures  of 
various  weapons  used  by  knights  and  read 
about  the  ways  the  weapons  were  used. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  104  and  105 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  adverbs  and 

adverb  phrases 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  material  through  a 

review  of  adjectives  and  adjective  phrases. 

1 .  Before  having  the  children  do  the  work  on 
adverbs  and  adverb  phrases,  direct  them  as 
they  complete  the  following  activity  using 
adjectives  and  adjective  phrases.  This  will  be 
a  review  of  the  type  of  modifier  dealt  with  in 
the  second  chapter  and  will  give  the  students 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build  their 
understanding  of  the  new  material. 

Using  Adjectives  and  Adjective  Phrases 

1 .  Have  the  children  write  these  sentences 
and  then  tell  what  mental  picture  each 
sentence  gives  them. 

— St.  George  was  a  knight. 

— The  dragon  roared. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  four  adjectives 
describe  their  idea  of  St.  George.  Then 
have  them  tell  what  adjectives  might 
describe  the  dragon  in  the  story.  Direct 
them  to  write  the  two  sentences  again, 
adding  two  adjectives  to  describe  St. 
George’s  characteristics  and  two 
adjectives  to  describe  the  dragon’s. 

3.  Have  the  children  write  each  sentence  a 
third  time  and  add  an  adjective  phrase 
in  place  of  one  or  both  of  the  adjectives. 

4.  Ask  the  children  what  other  words  and 
phrases  would  make  their  sentences 
more  interesting.  Then  have  them  write 
the  sentences  again. 

5.  Let  the  pupils  take  turns  writing  their 
sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  After  the  pupils  complete  the  above  activity, 
have  them  read  and  discuss  all  the  text 
questions  under  your  guidance. 


Extension  Activity/creating  sentences 
Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  make  three  or  four  sets  of 
game  cards,  with  three  cards  in  each  set. 

2.  On  one  card  in  each  set,  a  subject  such  as  A 
brave  knight  can  be  written.  On  another  card 
in  each  set  can  be  written  a  predicate  such 
as  chased  the  dragon.  On  the  third  card  can 
be  written  an  adverb  phrase  such  as  through 
the  forest. 

3.  By  mixing  subjects,  predicates,  and  phrases 
the  students  can  build  some  amusing 
sentences. 

PAGES  106  and  107 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  special  language  of 
chivalry 

Objective:  to  learn  about  vocabulary 
associated  with  chivalry 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  and  dramatize  historical 
situations 

1.  The  activities  on  these  pages  integrate 
history  with  language.  For  items  1  and  2  on 
page  106,  the  children  might  do  research  on 
the  subject  of  knights  and  knighthood  in 
order  to  expand  the  information  given  here. 

2.  For  2  (c),  suggest  that  the  children  act  out 
the  situations  described.  Acting  continues  the 
valuing  process.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
having  children  role-play  specific  situations  is 
to  have  them  appreciate  other’s  viewpoints. 

3.  After  the  children  have  read  and  discussed 
the  third  item  on  page  106,  have  them  take 
turns  acting  out  a  scene  showing  the 
knighting  of  a  squire.  A  historical  event 
becomes  real  to  the  children  as  they  reenact 
it  and  relate  it  to  their  own  lives. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  individually  or  in  pairs 
to  do  the  research  suggested  in  item  3  on 
page  107.  Have  them  record  the  reasons  the 
persons  listed  received  their  honors  and  note 
other  achievements  they  made.  Suggest  the 
pertinent  individual  entries  in  Encyclopedia 
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Canadians,  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
biographical  dictionaries,  etc.  as  sources  of 
information. 

5.  Francis  Chichester  was  knighted  in  1967  for 
solo  navigation  around  the  earth  in  the  boat 
Gypsy  Moth  IV.  Winston  Churchill  was 
knighted  in  1953  (the  Order  of  the  Garter), 
for  devoted  service  to  sovereign  and  country. 
John  A.  Macdonald  was  sworn  in  as 
Canada’s  first  Prime  Minister  and  proclaimed 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  on  July  1, 
1867.  Margot  Fonteyn  was  knighted  in  1956 
(Dame  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire),  for 
services  to  ballet.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  was 
knighted  in  1902  for  works  defending  the 
British  policy  in  the  Boer  War.  He  was  also 
the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  detective. 
Sandford  Fleming  built  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  across  Canada  and  made  surveys 
for  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  After  1876,  he  was  prominent  in 
establishing  standard  time  zones  and  also 
proposed  the  use  of  the  24-hour  system  of 
keeping  time.  Men  who  are  knighted  receive 
the  title  of  Sir  and  their  wives  are  called  Lady. 
Women  receive  the  title  of  Dame.  The 
knighting  ceremony  is  called  an  investiture 
and  is  performed  by  the  reigning  monarch. 

Extension  Activity/researching  knighthoods 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  find  out  the  names 
of  some  other  people  who  have  been 
knighted  and  record  their  achievements  and 
the  specific  reasons  they  received  their 
knighthoods.  Students  can  thus  see  that  the 
tradition  of  knighthood  still  continues, 
although  its  expression  has  changed. 

Discuss  with  them  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  knighting  of  a  modern  person  compared 
to  the  old  “days  of  chivalry.” 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  suggest  other  names  of 
people  who  are  addressed  as  “Sir”  or 
“Dame.”  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  some 
examples,  write  names  on  the  chalkboard 
such  as: 

— Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
— Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt 
—  Dame  Vera  Lynn 


— Sir  Alfred  Hitchcock 

— Sir  Collin  Davis  (recently  knighted  — 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden) 

— Sir  Max  Beloff  (recently  knighted  — 
British  historian) 

3.  Information  can  be  obtained  from  a  recent 
edition  of  Who’s  Who,  published  by  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  and  from  encyclopedias. 

Extension  Activity/building  a  castle 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  and  build 
their  own  castles.  You  may  wish  to  write  the 
following  directions  on  the  chalkboard  or  on 
chart  paper. 

Building  a  Castle 

(a)  You  will  need  a  cardboard  carton  and 
six  cardboard  rolls  from  the  inside  of 
paper  towels. 

(b)  Paste  the  rolls  on  the  sides  of  the 
carton  for  towers. 

(c)  Cut  small  openings  for  windows  in  the 
carton  and  in  the  cardboard  rolls. 

Yellow  tissue  paper  pasted  over  the 
openings  will  give  the  effect  of  light 
coming  from  the  inside  of  the  castle. 
Where  could  you  put  the  castle  doors? 
How  can  they  be  made? 

(d)  Cover  the  carton  and  towers  with  a 
thick  paste  of  flour,  water,  and  salt. 
Sprinkle  artificial  snow  on  top  while  the 
paste  is  still  wet. 

(e)  Attach  paper  cones  to  the  corner 
towers  to  form  tower  roofs.  Scraps  of 
cloth  may  be  glued  to  small  sticks  to 
make  the  flags. 

2.  Well  before  the  pupils  begin  their  project, 
have  them  collect  the  necessary  supplies  — 
cardboard  cartons  and  rolls,  paste,  scissors, 
yellow  tissue  paper,  flour,  salt,  artificial  snow, 
paper  with  which  to  make  cones,  scraps  of 
cloth,  and  toothpicks  or  small  sticks  for  flags. 

3.  When  their  castle  is  complete,  discuss  with 
them  the  characters  who  might  live  there  and 
the  stories  that  might  be  told  about  them. 
Organize  the  students  in  groups  for  story 
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and/or  script-writing.  Scripts  could  then  be 
dramatized,  using  small  paper,  Plasticene,  or 
clay  figures. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  medieval 

entertainment 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  acting 

1.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  an  evening’s 
entertainment  in  a  castle  banquet  hall. 

2.  The  planning  for  this  presentation  might  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  development  of  the 
theme,  and  the  “entertainment”  acted  out  as 
a  culminating  activity. 

3.  Explain  to  the  class  that  knights  and  ladies 
were  often  entertained  in  their  castles  by 
minstrels.  These  poet  musicians  sang  songs 
or  played  musical  instruments.  Other 
entertainers  did  juggling  acts  and  acrobatic 
stunts  such  as  tumbling. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  decide  who  will  be  the  knights 
and  ladies  seated  around  a  long  table. 

— Who  will  do  some  juggling? 

— Who  will  perform  acrobatic  stunts? 

5.  Some  pupils  can  be  the  minstrels. 
“Greensleeves”  is  an  old  ballad  that  can  be 
sung  or  played  on  recorders  and  violins. 
Recorded  medieval  music  can  also  be  played 
while  the  pupils  pretend  to  play  instruments 
such  as  lutes,  dulcimers,  rebecs,  harps, 
horns,  fifes,  and  drums.  You  might  obtain 
pictures  of  these  instruments  so  that 
students  can  get  an  idea  of  how  they  are 
played.  If  any  of  the  actual  instruments  could 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  interesting  for  the 
students  to  see  them. 

6.  Have  the  children  find  or  make  medieval 
costumes  for  their  presentation.  Some 
children  might  be  able  to  bring  from  home 
old  long  skirts  and  make  tops  and  hats  from 
paper.  Pictures  of  medieval  clothing  can  be 
found  in  encyclopedias  and  other  reference 
books. 

7.  Some  of  the  pupils  can  work  together  to 
make  large  banners  to  decorate  the  room  or 
auditorium.  Information  about  appropriate 
decorations  could  be  obtained  from 
organizations  which  specialize  in  medieval 
banquets. 


Extension  Activity/discussing  tournaments 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  knights  and  ladies 
like  to  go  to  tournaments,  and  discuss  what 
kind  of  events  these  were. 

2.  The  early  tournaments — around  the 
1100’s — resembled  actual  battles  between 
knights.  Later  tournaments  were  more  social 
occasions  with  ladies  present. 

3.  Jousts  and  duels  were  often  held  during 
tournaments.  Have  some  pupils  find  out  the 
difference  between  these  two  activities  and 
report  back  to  the  class.  They  could  also  find 
out  what  weapons  were  used  in  each  case. 

(A  duel  was  a  fight  between  two  knights  on 
horseback.  They  wore  heavy  armor  and  as 
they  rode  toward  each  other,  each  tried  to 
drive  his  lance  through  his  opponent.  A  joust 
was  a  sport  in  which  opponents  tried  to 
knock  each  other  from  their  horses.  In  a  joust 
a  knight  used  a  blunted  wooden  lance.) 

Extension  Activity/reviewing  the  special 

language  of  knighthood 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1.  Have  the  pupils  recall  the  various  words  they 
have  read  and  studied  that  belong  to  the 
special  language  of  knighthood. 

2.  List  the  words  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  chart 
paper  and  review  the  meanings  and  usages. 
Words  appearing  in  the  legend,  words  used 
in  the  dictionary  activity  (page  103),  and 
words  from  this  vocabulary  strand  should  be 
included.  See  also  the  Extension  Activities 
under  Starting  Point  Activities. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  medieval  life 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  After  the  children  have  completed  the 
foregoing  activities,  initiate  a  discussion 
about  medieval  life  by  asking  the  children 
whether  they  would  have  enjoyed  being  a 
lady  or  knight  during  that  time. 

2.  Encourage  them  to  give  reasons  for  their 
answers.  They  should  be  specific  in  their 
choice  of  words  to  describe  why  they  would 
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or  wouldn’t  like  to  have  lived  in  those  days. 
Positive  and  negative  comments  could  be 
organized  in  separate  lists. 

PAGES  108  and  109 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  the  importance  of  examining 

different  points  of  view 

1.  It  is  important  to  see  situations  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  reading  excerpt  provides 
a  humorous  look  at  knights  and  dragons,  but 
this  time  from  the  dragon’s  point  of  view. 

2.  Have  the  children  read  the  excerpt  silently. 
Ask  them  what  qualities  they  think  the  little 
dragons  might  be  looking  for  in  each  of  the 
characters  in  Mama’s  story — the  dragon,  the 
knight,  the  character  to  be  rescued.  How 
might  the  knight  appear  to  the  dragons? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  story  endings 

1.  Discuss  the  three  items  on  page  109  with  the 
whole  class  or  group.  Questions  such  as 
these  are  helpful  for  children  who  have 
difficulty  in  starting  to  write  stories  and  in 
writing  related  story  details. 

2.  As  suggested  previously,  let  those  pupils  who 
are  able  to  do  so  write  their  stories 
independently.  Some  pupils  benefit  from 
working  with  another  person.  Continue  to 
work  with  the  pupils  who  require  assistance 
in  a  small  group.  Provide  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  prior  talk  and  discussion.  If 
groups  are  encountering  difficulties,  you  can 
discuss  with  them  those  areas  and  how  the 
problems  might  be  solved  as  you  move 
around  the  room. 


Learning  to  use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Proofreading 

Objective:  to  learn  about  proofreading 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  gain  experience  in  proofreading 

1.  Discuss  the  material  under  this  heading  with 
the  whole  group  or  class. 

2.  Write  the  paragraphs  in  1  (a)  on  the 
chalkboard  as  it  appears  in  the  text.  Have 
the  children  write  the  paragraphs,  using  the 
markings  suggested.  Then  have  a  volunteer 
mark  the  paragraph  on  the  chalkboard  as 
suggested  in  the  text.  Direct  the  children  to 
compare  their  paragraphs  with  the  one  on 
the  board  and  evaluate  them  for  correctness. 
Then  have  the  pupils  rewrite  the  paragraph 
correctly. 

3.  Remind  the  children  to  reread  item  2  after 
they  have  finished  writing  their  dragon 
stories. 

Extension  Activity/recording  a  play 

Writing,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Have  the  children  work  in  groups  and  select 
a  dragon  story  written  by  one  of  the  group 
members  to  act  out  as  a  radio  play.  The  play 
may  be  recorded  on  tape,  with  suitable  sound 
effects  and  opening  and  closing  music. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  feel  proud  of  their 
written  work.  A  story  that  is  “good  enough”  to 
tape  gives  its  creator  a  sense  of  importance. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the 

terminology  of  chivalry 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Initiate  a  discussion  of  the  following 
questions  as  a  closing  activity: 

—  If  you  helped  a  little  girl  who  was  being 
teased  by  a  big  girl,  you  would  be  the 
“knight.”  Who  would  be  the  “dragon?” 
Who  would  be  the  “damsel  in  distress?” 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  other 
“knight-dragon”  situations.  For  example:  a 
child  (the  knight)  shares  his  or  her  umbrella 
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with  an  older  man  during  a  rainstorm  (the 
dragon).  In  this  situation,  who  is  the  “damsel 
in  distress?” 

PAGES  110  and  111 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  comparative  and  superlative 
forms  of  adjectives 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  the  comparative 
and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  and  use  comparative  and 
superlative  forms  of  adjectives 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  material  on  these 
pages  with  the  group  or  class.  Be  sure  the 
pupils  understand  the  usage  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  forms  of 
adjectives.  In  addition  to  the  examples  given 
in  the  text,  write  further  examples  on  the 
chalkboard  for  the  pupils  to  study. 

2.  You  may  wish  to  cover  the  text  material  in 
two  separate  language  study  periods,  mainly 
oral  work  in  the  first,  perhaps  item  3,  4,  and 
5  in  the  second. 

3.  After  the  children  complete  item  5,  have 
them  make  up  three  sentences  about  the 
picture  on  page  111;  one  sentence  should 
contain  an  adjective,  another  should  contain 
a  comparative  adjective,  and  the  third  a 
superlative  adjective. 

PAGE  113 

Learning  to  Create  Poetry 
Using  metaphors 

Objective:  to  recognize  the  effectiveness  of 
metaphor 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  use  of  metaphors 

1.  You  might  suggest  these  further  examples  of 
metaphors  for  the  discussion  of  item  4. 

— A  river  is  a  wriggling  snake. 

— The  face  of  the  car  smiled  at  the  traffic. 


2.  After  the  children  have  discussed  the  first 
four  questions,  write  these  lines  on  the 
chalkboard. 

— A  train  moves  noisily  through  the  dark. 
The  caboose  swings  as  it  sends  up  a 
spark. 

— A  silver  toaster  with  an  element  of  red 
Is  on  the  table  to  prepare  my  bread. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  give  several  reasons 
why  the  poems  are  more  effective  the  way 
they  are  shown  in  the  text  than  if  they  had 
been  composed  as  shown  above,  without 
metaphors. 

4.  The  students  might  be  given  a  choice  of 
doing  either  item  5  or  6. 

PAGES  114  and  115 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening ,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  comparisons  used  in 

the  articles  about  Komodo  dragons 

1.  The  factual  material  on  the  Komodo  dragon 
relates  myth  to  fact.  Both  excerpts  describe 
the  Komodo  dragon.  In  the  first  selection  the 
writer  uses  colorful  description  and 
comparisons  to  give  the  reader  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  the  dragon.  The  second  selection, 
however,  gives  factual  information  about  the 
dragon’s  size,  appearance,  and  habits. 

2.  Read  the  excerpts  as  the  children  follow 
along  in  their  books.  Then  have  the  pupils 
talk  about  the  writers’  descriptions  before 
attempting  to  create  their  own  comparisons. 
Point  out  that  some  comparisons  use  the 
word  like ;  for  example,  “encased  in  hide  like 
polished  gravel.”  Most  children  will  know  that 
this  kind  of  comparison  is  called  a  simile. 

Have  the  pupils  realize  that  some 
comparisons  are  metaphors,  which  are  made 
without  the  word  like ;  for  example,  the 
dragon  is  described  as  if  it  is  a  power  shovel. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  a  scene 

involving  a  Komodo  dragon 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  act  out  this 
scene:  Two  friends  are  having  a  picnic  on  the 
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beach  on  Komodo  Island.  Suddenly  one 
friend  stops  talking  and  eating.  His  or  her 
eyes  are  fixed  on  something  behind  the  other 
person,  who  then  turns  and  sees  a  huge 
creature,  the  Komodo  dragon. 

2.  Before  the  children  begin  their  scene,  have 
them  think  about  and  discuss  the  following 
questions. 

— What  expression  comes  over  the  first 
person’s  face  as  he  looks  behind  the 
other  person? 

—  How  does  the  second  person  move  to 
find  out  what  his  or  her  friend  is  looking 
at? 

—What  will  they  do  next— back  away 
carefully?  try  to  get  to  the  boat?  run  as 
quickly  as  possible? 
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8/STOP,  I  CANT  BEAR  IT! 

Facts  and  fiction  about  bears  are  explored  in  this 
natural  science  theme.  A  humorous  photograph, 
an  article  about  the  origin  of  the  word  bear,  and  a 
poem  about  grizzly  bears  are  the  starting  points. 
A  story  excerpt,  cartoons,  and  illustrations 
provide  a  lighter  side  of  bears.  A  newspaper 
article  is  the  starting  point  for  research  to 
determine  whether  or  not  black  bears  are 
dangerous.  Information  on  grizzly  bears  and 
polar  bears  is  also  included,  and  research  is 
suggested  for  further  details  on  them.  The  polar 
bear  is  the  focal  point  for  a  discussion  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  zoo  life. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

•  using  possessives 

•  using  hyphenated  adjectives 

•  using  compound  subjects  and  predicates 
to  combine  sentences 

•  writing  paragraphs  from  outlines 

•  writing  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

•  writing  limericks 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  116  and  117 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  producing 
Objective:  to  learn  about  “bear”  expressions 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  talk  about  the  picture  on  page 
116  and  the  expression  that  is  the  title  of  the 
theme.  Ask  them  whether  they  think,  “Stop,  I 
Can’t  Bear  It!”  is  a  good  title  for  the  picture. 
Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  opinions. 
Children  may  need  plenty  of  help  with  this 
activity,  as  puns  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain. 

2.  Write  the  following  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask 
the  pupils  what  each  of  the  “bear”  expressions 
means. 

—  I’m  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 

—  He’s  a  bear  for  punishment. 

— She’s  as  grumpy  as  a  bear. 


— She  gave  her  mother  a  bear  hug. 

Ask  the  students  what  other  bear 
expressions  they  know. 

3.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  make  a  drawing  or 
cartoon  to  illustrate  one  of  the  expressions. 
Have  them  write  the  expression  as  a  caption 
for  the  picture. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  excerpt 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  the  excerpt  from 
Secrets  in  Animal  Names  silently,  then  let  two 
or  three  pupils  read  parts  aloud  while  the 
others  follow  along  in  their  texts.  Explain  that 
the  excerpt  gives  one  person’s  idea  of  how  the 
bear  got  its  name.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they 
would  have  named  this  animal  if  they  had  lived 
long  ago  when  bears  were  first  discovered. 
Why  would  they  give  bears  these  names? 

2.  Explain  that  some  native  peoples  called  the 
grizzly  bear  “He-who-walks-like-a-man.”  Ask 
the  students  why  they  think  this  name  was 
given.  Have  them  check  their  answers  in 
encyclopedias. 

3.  Elicit  that  the  author  of  the  article  didn’t  say  for 
certain  how  the  bear  was  named.  She  said  that 
“Nobody  knows  for  certain  how. . .  but  it  could 
have  happened  something  like  this.”  Stress  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  opinion 
and  fact.  Have  the  students  find  words  in  the 
article  that  indicate  opinions,  not  facts.  Talk 
about  other  words  that  may  be  used  to  show 
uncertainty,  for  example,  maybe,  probably, 
perhaps,  and  possibly. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem,  “Grizzly  Bear” 

1.  Read  the  poem  to  the  students,  slowly  and 
menacingly. 

2.  Ask  them  what  they  think  the  last  line  means. 

3.  Ask  what  two  words  are  repeated  throughout 
the  poem.  What  is  the  effect  of  these  words? 
(they  lend  emphasis  to  the  warning) 

4.  Students  might  enjoy  dramatizing  the  slow, 
lumbering  movements  of  the  bear  as  you  read 
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the  poem.  They  might  leap  at  the  bear  s 
inquisitive  victim  at  the  end  of  the  line,  “To  stop 
a  grizzly  bear.” 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  bear  names 

and  bear  symbols 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  there  is  a  city  in  Switzerland 
called  Berne,  which  means  bear.  Have  some 
volunteers  find  information  about  this  city  and 
why  it  was  given  its  name. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  other  names  the 
constellations,  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  Little 
Dipper,  have,  (the  Great  Bear  and  the  Little 
Bear)  Have  them  find  information  in 
encyclopedias  and  books  about  these 
constellations  and  why  they  were  given  those 
names.  (The  Big  Dipper  forms  part  of  a  larger 
constellation,  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear. 
The  cup  of  the  dipper  marks  the  hindquarters 
of  the  bear,  the  handle  outlines  the  tail,  and  the 
head  and  legs  are  formed  by  the  other  stars.  In 
mythology,  Ursa  Major  is  the  nymph  Callisto, 
who  was  transformed  into  a  bear.  The  bear  has 
a  long  tail  because  Zeus  was  said  to  have  lifted 
it  up  into  the  sky  by  its  tail.  Ursa  Minor,  or  the 
Little  Bear,  is  almost  entirely  formed  by  the 
Little  Dipper.  According  to  mythology,  Ursa 
Minor  was  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto.  Areas 
tried  to  kill  his  mother  when  she  was  changed 
into  a  bear  so  Zeus  changed  Areas  into  a  bear 
and  put  him  into  the  sky  too.  The  tail  of  Ursa 
Minor  is  long  because  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
pulled  it  into  the  sky.) 

3.  Some  pupils  could  look  for  pictures  of  various 
coats  of  arms  that  include  bears.  Have  them 
find  the  reasons  why  bears  are  in  these  coats 
of  arms.  Suggest  that  they  ask  the  school  or 
public  librarian  for  help  with  this  project. 

Extension  Activity/reading  folk  tales 

Listening 

1 .  Read  some  folk  tales  about  bears  to  the  class. 
For  example:  “Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Stumpy 
Tail,”  Childcraft,  Stories  and  Fables,  1976, 
page  234. 

2.  Have  the  students  listen  for  characteristics  of 
bears  to  discuss  and  place  on  a  list  for  later 
use. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  118 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  excerpt 

1 .  After  the  pupils  read  the  excerpt  from 
Alphonse,  That  Bearded  One,  elicit  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  bears  which  they  can 
deduce  from  the  story  selection,  the 
illustration,  or  some  other  source  such  as  the 
well-known  story  of  Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears.  For  example: 

— “Alphonse  came  lumbering  down”  (bears 
move  clumsily) 

— “his  long,  furry  nose.”  (bears  have  long, 
furry  noses) 

2.  Suggest  that  the  students  begin  a  list  of 
characteristics  of  bears  as  revealed  in  the 
theme  activities  up  to  this  point.  They  can  add 
to  the  list  as  they  progress  through  the  chapter 
and  do  their  research.  After  several  theme 
activities  have  been  completed,  have  the 
pupils  begin  to  label  the  characteristics  on  the 
lists  as  factual  or  fictional. 

3.  The  students  might  be  given  the  option  of 
doing  the  second  item,  reading  and  acting  out 
the  traditional  version  of  Goldilocks  and  the 
Three  Bears,  or  reading  parts  of  the  book, 
Alphonse,  That  Bearded  One,  to  the  class. 

PAGE  119 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  possessives 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  apostrophes  as  an 
efficient  way  of  showing  possession 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  phrases  and  sentences 
showing  possession 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  three  items  with  the 
whole  group.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  the 
possessives  and  sentences  in  item  3  in  their 
notebooks.  When  they  have  finished,  have 
them  take  turns  writing  them  on  the  chalkboard. 
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2.  If  the  pupils  have  difficulty  remembering  where 
to  place  the  apostrophes,  suggest  that  they 
think  of  a  long  form  of  the  possessive.  For 
example:  The  bike  of  Antonio.  If  the  noun  after 
the  word  of  ends  with  an  s,  the  apostrophe 
comes  after  it  in  the  possessive  phrase.  If  not, 
the  apostrophe  comes  before  thes. 

PAGE  119 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Writing  limericks 

Objective:  to  learn  the  pattern  of  a  limerick 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  write  limericks 

1 .  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  create 
some  limericks,  and  then  print  them  on  large 
sheets  of  paper.  The  limericks  can  be 
displayed  around  the  room. 

2.  If  the  pupils  need  starting  points,  suggest  first 
lines  such  as  the  following: 

— There  once  was  a  bear  called  Ben, 

— There  once  was  a  boy  on  skates,  (on  a 
bike,  with  a  ball,  etc.) 

— There  once  was  a  girl  at  school, 

It  is  important  for  the  pupils  to  realize  that  it 
is  the  pattern  which  establishes  whether  or 
not  a  poem  is  a  limerick.  Make  sure  that  they 
refer  to  the  Handbook  to  check  the  pattern 
and  rhyme  scheme. 

Extension  Activity/examining  the 

characteristics  of  limericks 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  for  books  of  limericks 
such  as  the  following  in  the  school  or  public 
library: 

— Laughable  Limericks,  edited  by  Sara  and 
John  Brewton  (T.Y.  Crowell) 

— Humorous  Poetry  for  Children,  edited  by 
William  Cole  (World  Publishing) 

— Complete  Nonsense  Book  of  Edward 
Lear,  edited  by  Lady  Strachey  (Dodd 
Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.) 


— My  Tang’s  Tungled  and  Other  Ridiculous 
Situations,  edited  by  Sara  and  John 
Brewton  (T.Y.  Crowell,  Inc.) 

2.  Choose  a  limerick  from  one  of  these  books  and 
write  it  on  the  chalkboard.  Relate  the 
characteristics  given  on  page  119  to  it. 

3.  Have  some  of  the  pupils  take  turns  reading 
limericks  taken  from  these  books  to  the  class. 
Keep  the  books  available  in  the  class  for 
reference  when  the  pupils  write  their  own 
limericks. 

PAGES  120  and  121 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  behavior  of  bears  in 

fiction 

1 .  The  facts  about  bears  illustrated  in  the 
cartoons  are  that  bears  can  climb  trees  and 
that  bears  take  long  winter  sleeps.  When  the 
pupils  discuss  the  cartoons,  ask  them  why 
Jasper  climbed  the  tree  and  what  he  might  do 
next. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  small 
groups.  Suggest  that  they  choose  one  of  the 
cartoons  and  act  out  what  they  think  led  up  to 
the  situation  depicted  and  what  they  think  will 
happen  next.  Before  they  begin,  have  them 
discuss  their  ideas  with  the  other  member(s)  of 
the  pair  or  group. 

3.  After  the  pupils  write  the  conversation 
suggested  in  item  4,  have  them  act  it  out. 

4.  After  the  pupils  talk  about  the  bears  on  page 
121 ,  ask  them  what  they  know  about  other 
fictional  bears  such  as  Paddington  Bear  or 
Fozzie  Bear. 

5.  Remind  the  students  to  add  to  their  lists  of  bear 
characteristics  if  any  new  ones  occur  to  them. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  teddy  bears  and 

their  origin 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  ever  had  teddy 
bears  when  they  were  younger.  Have  them  tell 
where  they  got  them  and  where  they  are  now. 

2.  As  a  follow-up  activity,  have  the  students  find 
out  where  and  how  teddy  bears  originated. 
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Extension  Activity/making  bear  puppets  and 

presenting  a  show 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  present  a  puppet 
show  about  bears.  They  could  either  make  up 
the  show  themselves  or  have  the  puppets  act 
out  a  scene  from  one  of  the  stories,  cartoons, 
or  photographs  of  bears  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Bear  puppets  can  be  made  as  follows: 

— Trace  the  outline  of  a  bear’s  head, 
forelegs,  and  body  on  a  double  piece  of 
material  approximately  18  cm  by  25  cm. 

— Cut  out  the  drawing.  Sew  the  two  pieces 
together  one  half  a  cm  from  the  edge. 
Leave  the  bottom  edge  open  so  that  the 
hand  can  be  put  inside. 

—  Use  the  thumb  and  little  finger  to  control 
the  forelegs,  and  the  middle  finger  to 
move  the  head. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  short  biographies 

of  fictional  bears 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  read  some  stories 
about  fictional  bears —Winnie  the  Pooh,  Yogi 
Bear,  Rupert  Bear,  Paddington  Bear,  etc.  Then 
have  the  pupils  select  one  of  the  bears  they 
read  about  and  write  a  short  biography  of  that 
bear.  Each  biography  could  include  information 
on  the  origin  of  the  bear,  its  youth,  details  about 
its  home,  a  physical  description,  a  description 
of  other  characteristics,  and  details  about  the 
kinds  of  adventures  the  bear  has. 

2.  This  project  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  working 
together  in  small  groups.  The  children  in  each 
group  can  make  notes  together  on  the  life  of 
the  bear  selected,  one  of  the  children  can  write 
the  biography  using  the  details  in  the  notes, 
another  child  can  illustrate  the  biography,  and 
another  can  read  it  to  the  class. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  a  short 
paragraph  about  each  of  several  fictional 
bears,  illustrate  the  paragraphs,  then  organize 
the  material  into  a  booklet.  The  booklets  can 
be  displayed  on  the  bulletin  boards.  Other 
pupils  might  like  to  make  a  display  around  the 
room  of  large  pictures  (made  with  paints, 
crayons,  etc.)  of  fictional  bears. 


4.  Have  the  students  bring  the  books  about 
fictional  bears  they  read  to  class,  so  the  other 
pupils  could  share  them  for  supplementary 
reading  and  discussion.  Any  new  information 
gained  from  these  books  should  be  added  to 
the  pupils’  lists  of  bear  characteristics. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  Smokey  the 

Bear 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Suggest  that  some  pupils  work  on  a  research 
project  about  Smokey  the  Bear.  Have  them 
answer  the  following  questions: 

— Who  is  Smokey  the  Bear? 

— What  is  his  job? 

— What  safety  rules  does  he  recommend? 

2.  The  students  could  write  the  information  they 
find  on  chart  or  poster  paper  and  decorate  it 
with  drawings,  magazine  pictures,  or  illustrated 
fire  safety  rules. 

3.  Try  writing  to  the  provincial  government  body 
dealing  with  natural  resources  or  forestry  for 
information  and  posters  relating  to  Smokey  the 
Bear. 

PAGES  122  and  123 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  study  the  polar  bear  and  its 

environment 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  name  various  kinds  of 
bears  and  tell  what  kind  of  environment  each 
type  of  bear  lives  in.  Then  initiate  a  discussion 
about  polar  bears. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  physical  characteristics 
they  think  a  polar  bear  needs  in  order  to 
survive  in  its  environment. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  122,  look  at  the 
picture,  and  read  the  questions.  Let  them 
suggest  some  possible  answers  but  tell  them 
that  they  will  do  some  research  later  to  find 
definite  answers. 

4.  Have  the  students  list  any  other  questions  they 
would  like  answered  about  polar  bears. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 

disadvantages  of  a  zoo  environment  for  wild 

animals 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  three  items  on 
page  123.  Encourage  them  to  think  carefully 
and  not  to  answer  too  quickly.  After  discussing 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  zoo 
environment,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  reasoned  conclusion. 

2.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  questions  in  item  2,  the 
students  might  draw  a  plan  for  a  zoo,  or  build  a 
model.  Let  them  decide  whether  to  draw  up  the 
rules  suggested  in  item  3  before  or  after  they 
make  their  plans  and  models.  Encourage  them 
to  suggest  reasons  for  the  sequence  in  which 
they  decide  to  do  the  activities. 

3.  Before  the  pupils  begin  their  reports  on  bears 
in  the  wild  and  in  zoos  (item  4),  be  sure  they 
can  identify  the  various  kinds  of  bears:  polar 
bears,  grizzlies,  black  bears,  Alaska  brown 
bears,  koalas,  and  pandas.  Then  help  the 
students  select  suitable  topics.  Help  them 
choose  specific,  rather  than  general  topics  and 
list  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Some  of  the 
questions  about  polar  bears  suggested  earlier 
should  be  covered  by  the  topics. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  do  the  skills  activities  listed  in 
item  4  as  a  preparation  for  the  required 
research  and  report  writing.  Then  individuals  or 
small  groups  could  research  specific  questions 
and  the  information  could  be  shared.  Allow 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  talking  about  the 
information  to  ensure  that  students  understand 
and  are  comfortable  with  it.  The  presentations 
should  be  made  after  all  the  succeeding 
activities  given  in  the  text  are  completed. 

Extension  Activity/listing  sports  teams  named 

after  bears 

Writing,  speaking 

1 .  Some  pupils  might  like  to  make  a  list  of  various 
sports  teams  that  are  named  “Bears,”  “Cubs,” 
“Bruins,”  or  after  specific  kinds  of  bears.  For 
example:  New  Westminster  Bruins,  Chicago 
Bears,  Toronto  Grizzlies,  Chicago  Cubs,  etc. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  why  a  team  might  be  named 
after  bears  or  a  particular  kind  of  bear. 


Extension  Activity/clipping  interesting 

newspaper  or  magazine  stories  about  bears 

Reading 

1 .  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  students  can  bring  in 
interesting  stories  about  bears  that  appear  in 
newspapers  or  magazines.  Discuss  them,  then 
have  the  children  write  stories  based  on  them 
and/or  prepare  accompanying  illustrations. 

2.  These  clippings  can  be  used  to  provide  factual 
and/or  humorous  information  about  bears,  to 
illustrate  text  material,  or  as  poetry  and  story 
starters  in  this  and  other  themes. 

Extension  Activity/learning  more  about  zoos 

Writing,  viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Some  pupils  might  like  to  imagine  they  are 
bears  who  have  just  arrived  at  a  zoo  and  write 
a  story  telling  what  they  think  about  their  new 
home.  Have  them  include  both  what  they  like 
and  what  they  dislike.  This  might  also  be 
accomplished  through  a  mock  T.V.  interview. 

2.  If  possible,  visit  a  nearby  zoo  or  animal  park. 
The  planning  arrangements  and  follow-up  work 
will  be  a  source  of  valuable  language  activities. 
After  the  excursion,  have  the  pupils  express 
their  reactions  by  speaking,  writing,  acting,  or 
art  activities,  depending  on  what  is  feasible  in 
relation  to  the  text  material. 

PAGE  124 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  dangers  of  bears  and 

possible  safety  precautions 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  encountered 
a  bear  while  camping.  If  not,  ask  if  they  ever 
heard  about  others  seeing  bears  in  camping 
areas.  What  did  the  bears  do?  What 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  people  who  saw 
them? 

2.  Have  the  students  read  the  news  article  on 
page  124  and  then  add  to  their  lists  of  bear 
characteristics.  Take  some  time  to  discuss  the 
word  “alert,”  its  meaning,  and  its  military 
significance  in  order  to  help  students 
appreciate  its  use  here. 
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3.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  the  game  warden 
meant  when  he  said  that  black  bears  are 
“unpredictable.”  Why  did  he  consider  it 
necessary  to  kill  the  bear? 

PAGE  124 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Researching  a  report  topic  using  primary 
and  secondary  sources  of  information 

Objective:  to  evaluate  sources  of  information 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  do  research  on  bears  using  both 
primary  and  secondary  sources  of  information 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  under  this  heading 
with  the  pupils.  For  item  6,  have  them  consider 
the  sources  of  information  in  the  classroom 
and  then  ask  the  school  or  public  librarian  what 
additional  sources  there  might  be. 

2.  Have  the  students  talk  to  people  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  bears  — a  cottage  owner  in 
an  area  where  bears  are  sometimes  spotted;  a 
forest,  national,  or  provincial  park  worker;  a 
naturalist  or  wild  animal  expert;  or  any  other 
person  who  has  had  experience  with  or 
knowledge  of  bears. 

3.  Some  pupils  could  write  to  national  or 
provincial  parks  authorities  or  to  a  cottage 
owners  association  in  a  forested  area  for 
information.  The  information  might  be 
presented  in  chart  form. 

Extension  Activity/listing  safety  rules 
concerning  bears 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  make  a  list  of  safety  rules 
for  people  who  travel  or  live  in  areas  where 
there  are  bears.  Help  the  children  to  see  that 
such  writing  is  brief  and  to-the-point.  Focus  on 
the  specific  dangers,  why  they  are  dangers, 
and  then  help  children  to  draw  out  of  that 
information  a  brief,  memorable  rule.  For 
example:  Never  walk  between  a  mother  bear 
and  her  cubs. 

2.  The  pupils  could  base  their  rules  on  the 
information  they  collected  about  how  bears  are 


dangerous,  rules  they  find  in  naturalist  books 
or  pamphlets,  or  on  advice  from  authorities 
who  were  interviewed. 

3.  The  students  could  make  drawings  of  the 
bears  they  have  studied  and  put  them  on  a 
map  of  Canada  to  indicate  where  they  are 
found.  A  legend  could  be  used  to  show  the 
different  kinds  of  bears. 

Extension  Activity/passing  along  information  to 

see  how  it  changes 

Speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  the  children  play  a  listening  game  in 
which  they  sit  in  a  circle  and  whisper  a 
sentence  or  phrase  from  one  person  to 
another. 

2.  Have  the  students  take  note  of  how  the 
information  changes  as  it  is  passed  around  the 
circle,  and  whether  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  final  versions.  An 
easy  way  of  comparing  would  be  to  have  the 
original  phrase  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
have  a  student  write  the  final  version  on  the 
board.  Relate  this  activity  to  the  difference 
between  obtaining  information  from  primary 
sources  as  opposed  to  secondary  sources. 

Extension  Activity/furthering  an  understanding 

of  primary  and  secondary  sources 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  To  further  help  the  students  see  the  difference 
between  primary  and  secondary  sources,  set 
up  an  activity  in  which  one  student  tells  another 
some  details  about  his  or  her  life — date  of 
birth,  names  of  brothers  and  sisters,  other 
towns  the  family  has  lived  in,  other  schools 
attended,  favorite  colors,  favorite  foods,  etc. 
Then  the  two  students  can  answer  a  prepared 
questionnaire  about  the  first  student’s  life. 

2.  The  students  whose  life  is  under  discussion  will 
be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions,  but  the 
other  will  be  able  to  answer  only  a  few  or  may 
give  some  incorrect  answers. 
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PAGE  125 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  from  outlines 

Objective:  to  improve  paragraph  organization 
by  using  outlines 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  paragraph  from  an  outline 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  this  page  silently.  Write 
the  outline  for  item  1(b)  on  the  chalkboard. 

Then  discuss  the  material  and  answer  any 
questions  the  pupils  have.  Each  pupil  may 
write  a  paragraph  or  all  the  pupils  may 
contribute  to  a  cooperative  chalkboard 
paragraph. 

2.  To  write  the  paragraph  suggested  in  item  2,  the 
pupils  may  work  in  pairs  or  individually.  It  may 
still  be  necessary  to  work  with  some  pupils  in  a 
small  group. 

3.  When  discussing  item  3,  write  a  sample  topic 
and  questions  such  as  the  following  on  the 
chalkboard. 

Topic : 

The  Sloth  Bear — A  Different  Kind  of  Bear 
Question : 

Where  does  the  sloth  bear  live? 

Question : 

What  does  it  look  like? 

Question : 

What  does  it  eat? 

Relate  the  chalkboard  outline  and  the  text 
details  to  the  reports  on  bears  the  pupils  will  be 
writing. 

Extension  Activity/revising  paragraphs,  using 
outlines 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  examine  some 
paragraphs  they  have  written  recently,  select 
one  or  more  of  them,  and  use  the  details  to 
prepare  paragraph  outlines. 

2.  Have  them  consider  the  following:  Do  they 
want  to  add  further  details  to  the  outlines  or  to 
the  paragraphs?  Do  all  the  paragraph  details 
support  the  topic  sentence?  Do  the  paragraphs 
need  to  be  rewritten?  What  changes  need  to 


be  made?  How  does  preparing  an  outline 
make  it  easier  to  write  a  good  paragraph? 

3.  The  above  questions  can  be  used  to  develop  a 
checklist  with  the  students  which  they  can  use 
to  monitor  themselves  each  time  they  prepare 
a  paragraph. 

PAGE  126 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  improve  the  sequence  of 
sentences  in  paragraphs  by  awareness  of 
cause-and-effect. 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  and  discuss  cause-and-effect 
paragraphs 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  material  on  this  page 
with  the  whole  group.  Then  let  the  pupils  work 
on  their  own,  or  work  with  some  pupils  in  a 
small  group  to  write  the  paragraph  suggested 
in  item  4. 

2.  After  all  the  paragraphs  have  been  written,  let 
the  pupils  take  turns  reading  them  aloud.  Have 
the  rest  of  the  group  or  class  evaluate  each 
paragraph  for  its  cause-and-effect  details. 

PAGE  127 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Proofreading  rough  drafts 

Objective:  to  reduce  the  errors  in  paragraphs 
by  proofreading 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  list  errors  noted  in  proofreading  and 
correct  them 

1 .  Encourage  the  pupils  to  proofread  all  written 
work  they  do.  Have  them  keep  a  list  of  the 
types  of  errors  they  find  as  they  proofread.  Is 
there  a  pattern  or  similarity  to  the  errors?  What 
can  they  do  to  avoid  making  the  same  errors 
constantly? 

2.  The  proofreading  questions  in  this  strand  can 
be  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  kept 
handy  for  reference  during  writing  activities. 
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PAGE  127 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Presenting  oral  reports 

Objective:  to  improve  delivery  of  oral  reports 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  organize  oral  reports 

1.  When  the  pupils  finish  research  projects  and 
are  ready  to  prepare  oral  presentations,  have 
them  reread  the  research  questions  they 
posed.  Have  them  check  to  be  sure  they  found 
all  the  required  answers. 

2.  If  further  work  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
reports,  help  the  students  find  additional 
reference  materials  that  will  enable  them  to 
answer  all  their  research  questions 
satisfactorily. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 

restrictions  of  the  oral  report  format 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  text  material  with  the 
whole  group  and  be  sure  the  pupils  are  well 
prepared  to  make  oral  presentations. 

2.  Discuss  the  differences  between  oral  and 
written  reports  and  the  advantages  of  each 
kind  of  report  as  a  consolidation  of  research 
work.  Ask  the  pupils  why  it  is  important  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  and  enthusiastic  about 
their  subjects  when  giving  their  reports.  Ask 
why  the  length  of  time  of  the  oral  presentations 
should  be  estimated. 

Extension  Activity/writing  guidelines  for  oral 

reports 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  write  their 
own  guidelines  for  presenting  oral  reports.  The 
guidelines  may  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  or 
on  large  sheets  of  paper. 

2.  After  the  students  finish,  have  them  compare 
their  guidelines  with  those  in  the  text  and  in  the 
Handbook  under  Learning  to  Use  Study  and 
Life  Skills,  Giving  an  oral  report. 


Extension  Activity/practising  the  presentation 

of  oral  reports 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  For  practice  in  giving  oral  reports,  let  the  pupils 
take  turns  presenting  information  from  text 
selections  to  the  class  as  if  they  were  reports 
prepared  by  them. 

2.  Have  the  students  use  their  guidelines  to  help 
them  with  their  presentations.  Let  them  decide 
whether  they  will  read  the  selections  directly 
from  their  books  or  try  to  tell  some  parts  from 
memory.  They  might  work  from  selections  such 
as: 

— the  selection  from  Secrets  in  Animal 
Names  on  page  117 

— the  news  clipping  on  page  124 

— the  selection  on  page  128  by  Robert 
Hegner 

— the  selections  on  page  114  from  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine 

PAGE  128 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  hyphenated  adjectives 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  hyphenated 

adjectives  instead  of  adjective  phrases 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  to  write  hyphenated  adjectives 

1.  For  item  2,  help  the  pupils  make  up  the  first  two 
or  three  hyphenated  adjectives  and  write  them 
on  the  chalkboard.  Then  let  them  do  the 
remainder  on  their  own. 

2.  When  the  children  proofread  their  reports 
about  bears,  encourage  them  to  find  places 
where  hyphenated  adjectives  can  be  added. 

3.  You  might  select  the  reports  of  one  or  two 
pupils,  have  them  read  appropriate  passages 
aloud,  and  have  the  class  suggest  hyphenated 
adjectives  that  might  be  added. 
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PAGE  129 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  compound  subjects  and 
compound  predicates 

Objective:  to  avoid  repetiton  and  improve 
clarity  by  using  compound  subjects  and 
compound  predicates 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  writing  combined 
sentences 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  material  on  this  page 
with  the  class. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  combine  the  first  two  pairs  of 
sentences  in  item  2  orally  at  first.  Then  have 
them  write  all  the  combined  sentences  in  their 
notebooks. 
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9/ZEUS  IS  HURLING  HIS 
THUNDERBOLT 

The  theme  opens  with  an  African  explanation 
myth  for  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  description 
of  the  Greek  god,  Apollo.  Children  often  wonder 
why,  throughout  the  ages,  people  have  created 
myths.  A  suggested  answer  is  that  many 
inexplicable  happenings  were  attributed  to  the 
work  of  superhumans  and  the  myth  “How  the 
Kingfisher  Came  To  Be”  is  included  as  an 
example.  This  myth  and  the  myth  about  Midas 
are  starting  points  for  discussing  the  human  and 
non-human  characteristics  of  gods,  and  for 
relating  the  values  they  illustrate  to  life  today.  In 
other  activities,  the  children  identify  several 
Greek  gods  and  learn  their  corresponding 
Roman  names.  They  also  learn  that  mythological 
names  have  been  given  to  many  things  in  our 
world  today,  for  example,  cars,  and  that 
mythological  characters  and  symbols  are  often 
used  in  advertising. 

Language  skills  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  the  history  of  English  words 
based  on  Greek  and  Latin  words 

•  writing  myths 

•  using  connectives  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  sentences 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  130  and  131 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  and  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  mythological  explanations  for 
the  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  1 30  and  note  the 
title  of  the  theme.  Ask  them  to  identify  the 
picture  and  tell  how  it  makes  them  feel. 
Encourage  them  to  suggest  ideas  explaining 
why  thunder  and  lightning  occur.  Ask  them 
what  stories  they  have  heard  or  read  about  this 
and  what  their  grandparents  and  parents  told 
them  about  thunder  and  lightning  when  they 
were  younger. 


2.  Tell  the  pupils  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
stories  called  myths  that  give  reasons  for 
happenings  in  nature.  Note  that  myths  go  back 
to  a  time  before  history  to  explain  happenings 
that  people  cannot  explain  other  than 
supernaturally.  Mythological  stories  are  usually 
about  gods  and  are  supposed  to  explain  how 
things  such  as  natural  phemomena  began. 
Suggest  that  they  read  the  myth  on  page  131 
to  find  out  how  Nigerians  in  Africa  explained 
thunder  and  lightning.  After  the  children  read 
the  myth  silently,  let  some  pupils  take  turns 
reading  one  or  more  paragraphs  aloud.  Allow 
time  for  them  to  react  to  and  discuss  the 
selection.  Word  your  questions  about  the 
selection  so  that  pupils  can  reply  using  words 
from  the  piece. 

3.  Refer  to  the  title  of  the  theme  again  and  tell  the 
pupils  that  the  ancient  Greeks  explained 
thunder  and  lightning  through  their  belief  that 
Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods,  was  angry  and  was 
hurling  his  thunderbolt.  Ask  the  children  how 
they  think  the  Greeks  felt  when  they 
experienced  thunder  and  lightning. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  literary  device  of 

personification 

1 .  With  the  whole  group,  explain  that  when  an 
object  or  animal  is  given  attributes  of  a  human 
being,  personification  is  taking  place. 
Something  that  is  not  alive  acts  or  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  a  living  thing. 

2.  Write  two  or  three  examples  of  personification 
on  the  chalkboard  and  help  the  students 
contribute  several  more.  For  example: 

—  An  angry  wind  howled  outside  the  door. 

—  The  rabbit  laughed  aloud  when  he  heard  that 
the  turtle  wanted  to  race  him. 

3.  Have  the  students  collect  examples  of 
personification  that  they  find  in  their  reading. 
They  could  write  them  in  a  special  pamphlet 
and  after  a  time,  compare  their  collections  with 
others  in  the  class.  Posters  can  also  be  made 
for  display  in  the  room. 
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Activity  3 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  scientific  and  Norse  myth 
explanations  for  thunder  and  lightning 

1 .  Suggest  that  some  pupils  go  to  the  school  or 
public  library  and  find  Norse  myths  that  explain 
thunder  and  lightning.  Have  them  share  the 
stories  with  the  class  by  reading  them  aloud 
and  by  making  them  available  for 
supplementary  reading.  One  book  of  Norse 
myth  is  Thunder  of  the  Gods  by  Dorothy 
Hosford,  (Holt  Rinehart,  and  Winston.) 

2.  Suggest  that  others  in  the  class  do  some 
research  to  find  scientific  explanations  for 
thunder  and  lightning.  Have  them  present  the 
explanations  orally  to  the  group  or  class. 
Remind  the  pupils  to  refer  to  the  material  on 
oral  reports  on  page  1 27  of  their  texts. 

Activity  4 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  further  an  understanding  of 
mythology  and  personification  through  the 
compilation  of  mythology  booklets 

1 .  Read  some  myths  aloud  to  the  class  as  you 
proceed  through  this  chapter.  This  will 
familiarize  students  with  the  genre  and  assist 
them  when  they  are  expected  to  write  their  own 
myths  later  in  the  chapter.  Suggest  that  the 
pupils  begin  a  mythology  booklet  in  which  they 
record  the  names  of  myths  and  details  about 
them. 

2.  Each  myth  in  the  booklet  may  be  illustrated 
with  related  drawings.  The  pupils’  booklets 
could  be  placed  in  the  reading  center  for 
sharing  and  discussing. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  132  and  133 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  background  information  on 
Greek  and  Roman  gods  as  required  for  theme 
activities 

1 .  The  following  information  may  be  discussed 
with  the  pupils  as  the  need  arises  during  the 


various  theme  activities.  Zeus  (Jupiter  in 
Roman  mythology)  was  the  king  of  the  Greek 
gods.  From  his  throne  atop  Mount  Olympus  he 
ruled  over  the  other  gods  and  humans  in  the 
universe.  The  eagle  was  Zeus’  special 
messenger.  When  Zeus  was  angry,  he  hurled 
thunderbolts  down  upon  the  earth.  Zeus’ 
brother  Poseidon  (Neptune)  ruled  the  sea,  and 
his  brother  Hades  (Pluto)  ruled  the  underworld. 
Zeus  married  his  sister  Hera  (Juno),  the 
goddess  of  marriage.  His  other  sisters  were 
Hestia  (Vesta),  goddess  of  hearth  and  home, 
and  Demeter  (Ceres),  goddess  of  the  harvest. 
Zeus  had  many  children — Ares  (Mars),  god  of 
war;  Athena  (Minerva),  goddess  of  wisdom; 
Apollo,  god  of  the  sun;  Artemis  (Diana), 
goddess  of  the  moon;  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
goddess  of  love;  Hermes  (Mercury),  the 
messenger  of  heaven;  and  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan),  god  of  fire. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  ever 
wondered  how  the  stars  got  into  the  sky.  Then 
explain  that  ancient  peoples  wondered  about 
this  and  many  more  things  they  saw  happening 
around  them  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  the  pupils  have 
just  discussed.  They  had  no  scientific  answers 
to  their  questions  so  they  made  up  stories, 
which  we  call  myths,  to  provide  answers. 
Because  the  natural  happenings  could  not  be 
the  work  of  humans,  the  ancient  peoples 
decided  that  they  had  to  be  the  work  of 
superhumans,  or  gods.  Although  these  gods 
had  special  powers  they  were  like  humans  in 
many  ways. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discriminate  between  scientific  and 

mythological  explanations  for  natural  happenings 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  excerpt  at  the  top 
of  the  page  for  a  description  of  one  of  the 
Greek  gods. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  two  items 
under  the  excerpt.  Encourage  them  to  suggest 
answers  for  part  (b)  of  the  first  item.  (The  sun 
does  not  move  across  the  sky;  it  is  stationary.  It 
appears  to  move  across  the  sky  because  the 
earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  different  parts  of  the  earth  face  the 
sun  for  varying  lengths  of  time.) 
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3.  Also  ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  a  scientific 
explanation  for  each  of  the  questions  in  the 
second  item.  Then  have  them  make  up  stories 
that  ancient  peoples  might  have  developed  to 
answer  the  questions. 

4.  Have  volunteers  compare  the  scientific 
explanations  offered  by  the  class  members 
with  the  information  in  encyclopedias  and 
reference  books.  Other  pupils  might  like  to  find 
mythological  answers  to  the  questions  in 
books  of  myths.  Recall  the  mythological 
explanations  for  the  constellations  Ursa  Major 
and  Ursa  Minor  discussed  in  the  previous 
theme  and  corresponding  guide  chapter.  Alert 
the  school  or  public  librarian  ahead  of  time 
about  the  kinds  of  books  and  information 
required,  so  that  materials  will  be  available 
when  the  pupils  request  them.  Have  the 
students  report  their  findings  orally  to  the  class, 
making  sure  that  they  are  not  simply  repeating 
material  from  the  encyclopedia. 

Extension  Activity/illustrating  and  writing 
descriptions  of  gods  and  goddesses 

Producing,  writing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  make  illustrations 
depicting  their  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  mythological  or  imaginary  gods  or 
goddesses — god  or  goddess  of  nature,  of  the 
sea,  of  trees,  of  rain,  of  flowers,  or  of  any  other 
natural  occurrence  they  think  of.  For  this 
activity,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  the  children  to 
know  the  names  of  the  gods  or  to  have 
information  about  them. 

2.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  emphasize  in  their 
illustrations  the  colors  that  are  important  in  the 
natural  occurrences.  For  ideas,  have  them 
reread  the  description  of  Apollo  to  see  how  the 
color  gold  is  prominent.  A  class  mural  would  be 
a  natural  outcome  of  this  work. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  enjoy  making  up  names 
and  characteristics  for  the  gods  they  illustrated 
or  writing  descriptions  similar  to  the  description 
for  Apollo. 


PAGES  133  and  134 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  further  identify  the  Greek  gods,  their 

functions,  and  their  symbols 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  look  at  the  illustrations 
on  page  1 33  with  a  partner.  Have  them  identify 
each  god  depicted  and  the  symbol  attributed  to 
each  one.  Discuss  the  significance  of  the 
symbol  in  relation  to  each  god’s  or  goddess 
duties.  You  might  ask: 

— What  is  this  god  holding? 

—Why  do  you  think  he  is  holding  this 
object? 
or 

— What  is  this  god  wearing?,  etc. 

(The  illustrations  depict  Zeus,  king  of  the  gods 
and  ruler  of  the  sky,  holding  a  thunderbolt; 
Artemis,  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  the  hunt, 
holding  her  bow  and  carrying  a  quiver  of 
arrows;  Poseidon,  king  of  the  sea,  holding  his 
trident,  a  three-pronged  spear;  and  Hermes,  a 
messenger  of  the  gods,  with  his  winged  cap, 
holding  the  infant  Dionysus,  god  of  wine,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  carried  to  the  nymphs.) 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  two  items  on  page  1 34 
with  the  whole  group.  Select  volunteers  to  do 
the  necessary  research.  Information  may  be 
found  in  encyclopedias  and  in  reference  books 
such  as  Greek  Gods  and  Heroes,  by  Robert 
Graves  (Dell).  Valuable  books  for  your  own 
reference  are  Mythology,  by  Edith  Hamilton 
(New  American  Library),  and  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Mythology,  by  J.E.  Zimmerman 
(Bantam  Books  and  Harper  &  Row). 

(a)  The  answers  to  item  1  (b)  are:  god  of  the 
sun— Apollo;  god  of  war— Ares  (Mars);  god  of 
fire  — Hephaestus  (Vulcan);  god  of  the  sea  — 
Poseidon  (Neptune);  god  of  sleep  — Hypnos 
(Somnus);  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  — 
Aphrodite  (Venus);  god  of  the  underworld  — 
Hades  (Pluto);  goddess  of  agriculture  — 
Demeter  (Ceres);  goddess  of  the  rainbow- 
iris;  messenger  of  the  gods — Hermes 
(Mercury);  blacksmith  of  the  gods  — 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan);  and  goddess  of  hearth 
and  home  —  Hestia  (Vesta). 
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(b)  The  answers  to  item  2  are:  Artemis — a  bow 
and  golden  arrows;  Apollo — a  chariot; 
Poseidon — a  trident;  Iris — a  rainbow;  and 
Hermes — a  caduceus,  a  wand  with  little  wings 
around  which  are  twisted  two  snakes.  This 
symbol  is  now  used  as  an  emblem  by  the 
medical  profession. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  decide  whether  to  work  on  their 
charts  individually  or  in  pairs.  However,  you 
may  prefer  to  organize  one  large  classroom 
chart.  The  charts  might  be  set  up  with 
headings  for  names  of  gods,  their  duties,  their 
symbol,  and  their  Roman  name. 

PAGE  135 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  Listening 

Objective:  to  learn  that  mythological  names  have 
been  given  to  modern  things 

1 .  The  items  on  this  page  may  be  discussed  with 
the  whole  group  or  class,  or  you  may  organize 
several  small  discussion  groups  with  a  leader 
for  each  one.  Each  leader  could  make  brief 
notes,  recording  the  suggested  answers  to  the 
questions. 

2.  The  leaders  could  then  take  turns  telling  the 
whole  group  about  the  answers  and  ideas 
presented  by  the  smaller  groups.  Some  of  the 
answers  could  be  recorded  on  the  chalkboard. 
For  item  1  (b),  ask  the  students  whether  the 
names  Poseidon,  Apollo,  and  Demeter  would 
be  suitable  for  cars,  and  encourage  them  to 
support  their  answers  with  reasons.  Be  sure 
the  children  give  reasons  for  their  answers  to 
item  1  (e)  as  well.  The  list  suggested  in  item  2 
could  be  made  on  the  chalkboard,  or  each 
pupil  or  group  could  make  a  list. 

3.  Let  the  students  decide  whether  to  work 
individually  on  the  activity  suggested  in  item  4 
(c),  or  to  continue  to  work  in  their  small  groups. 

Extension  Activity/considering  how  various 
aspects  of  modern  life  might  be  perceived  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  worked  on  their  charts 
and  have  become  more  familiar  with  the 


various  gods  and  their  powers,  present  the 
following  questions  for  discussion: 

—  If  some  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  to  visit  our  modern  world,  how  do 
you  think  they  would  react  to  an  airplane 
in  flight?  (e.g.  a  silver  arrow  belonging  to 
Mars,  the  war  god) 

— How  do  you  think  they  would  react  to  a 
skyscraper  or  any  tall,  narrow  structure? 
(e.g.  a  shrine  to  Apollo,  the  sun  god) 

—  How  might  they  approach  a  car  or  bus? 
Why? 

—  How  might  they  believe  the  goods  in  a 
supermarket  arrived  there? 

— What  do  you  think  their  reactions  to  TV. 
would  be?  Why? 

— What  other  modern  things  do  you  think 
they  would  not  understand?  What  might 
be  their  beliefs  about  them?  Why? 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  make  illustrations 
showing  aspects  of  modern  life  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Extension  Activity/choosing  favorite  gods, 

asking  questions  to  identify  gods  chosen  by  other 

pupils,  and  illustrating  myths  about  favorite  gods 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  which  of  the  gods  they  have 
discussed  and  read  about  they  think  is  the 
most  interesting.  Encourage  them  to  give 
reasons  for  their  choices. 

2.  Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  imagine  they 
are  the  gods  they  chose  as  the  most 
interesting.  Have  the  them  take  turns  asking 
the  class  to  guess  who  they  are  using  a 
“twenty-questions”  method,  although  this 
number  of  questions  probably  will  not  be 
necessary.  Discuss  with  the  students  th e  kinds 
of  questions  they  might  ask,  in  order  to  avoid 
wasting  their  questions.  Their  aim  is  to  obtain 
answers  on  which  they  can  build  a  file  of 
information  and  which  point  the  way  to  further 
questioning,  gradually  narrowing  down  the 
alternatives  until  the  answer  is  obtained.  Some 
sample  questions  are: 

— Are  you  a  male  or  female  god? 
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—  Does  your  work  have  to  do  with  the  earth 
or  the  sky? 

—  Is  a  certain  color  important  to  you? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  each  find  a  myth  about  the  god 
of  their  choice  and  make  some  illustrations  for 
it.  The  drawings  could  be  projected  on  an 
overhead  projector  while  they  tell  their  stories 
to  the  class.  Remind  the  pupils  that  the  parts  of 
the  story  they  illustrate  should  highlight  the 
main  parts  of  the  tale.  Students  might  work  in 
pairs  to  tell  the  story  and  project  the  drawings. 
Refer  them  to  Learning  to  Create  Stories  in  the 
Handbook.  Stories  could  be  put  on  tape,  then 
played  back  for  correction  and  revision. 

Extension  Activity/writing  poems  and  stories 

from  the  point  of  view  of  mythical  gods 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  each  imagine  they  are 
one  of  the  Greek  gods.  They  could  choose  the 
same  one  as  in  the  previous  activity  or  a 
different  one.  Have  them  write  about  a  day  in 
ancient  times  when  everything  went  wrong. 
Their  stories  should  answer  questions  such  as 
the  following: 

— What  duties  and  responsibilities  did  they 
have? 

— What  problems  did  they  have  on  the  day 
written  about?  Why  did  the  problems 
occur? 

— What  other  gods  and  mortals  human 
beings  did  they  see  and  speak  to?  How 
did  these  others  contribute  to  their 
problems? 

— What  unusual  things  happened  as  a 
result  of  the  problems? 

—  How  were  the  problems  solved?  How 
were  the  gods  affected  by  the  solutions? 
How  were  the  mortals  affected? 

2.  Pupils  could  either  work  in  a  group  or  work 
individually  to  make  up  their  own  world  of 
mythical  gods.  They  could  also  write  a  story  or 
poem  about  this  mythical  world.  There  could  be 
a  god  of  music,  a  goddess  of  ice-cream  cones, 
a  goddess  of  holidays,  a  god  of  report  cards,  a 
goddess  of  T.V.  program  selection,  etc.  If 


necessary,  help  the  pupils  decide  how  many 
gods  will  people  the  mythical  world,  what  their 
names  will  be,  what  will  be  the  duties  of  each 
one,  where  they  will  live,  what  they  will  look 
like,  and  in  what  other  ways  will  they  be  like 
humans. 

3.  After  the  pupils  have  completed  the  above 
activities,  have  them  share  their  work  with  the 
class  and  perhaps  other  classes. 

4.  All  the  written  work  and  the  illustrations 
completed  during  the  theme’s  activities  so  far 
may  be  displayed  in  a  mythology  center  or  on  a 
large  bulletin  board. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  the  reading  of 

well-known  myths 

Listening 

1 .  For  the  pupils’  enjoyment  and  to  contribute 
further  to  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman 
myths,  read  children’s  versions  of  some  of  the 
well-known  stories  to  them.  For  example:  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses,  by  Gerald  Gottlieb 
(Random  House),  Jason:  retold  by  Compton 
Mackenzie  (World  Publishing),  and  Heracles, 
by  Penelope  Farmer  (William  Collins  Sons  and 
Co.  Ltd.).  There  are  many  children’s  books  of 
Greek  and  Roman  myths  available  in  libraries 
under  the  classification  number  292.08. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  pieces  of  music 

titled  for  various  planets 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Introduce  some  of  the  music  from  Gustav 
Holst’s  “The  Planets.”  Two  or  three  pieces 
should  be  played  on  several  occasions  so  that 
the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  music  as  a  whole. 

2.  Each  piece  in  this  orchestral  suite  is  named 
after  a  planet.  The  word  planet  is  derived  from 
ancient  Greek  and  means  wanderer.  The 
planets  were  given  the  Roman  names  of 
mythological  gods  by  astronomers.  Discuss 
the  names  of  the  pieces  of  music  and  the 
planets,  and  how  the  music  reveals  the 
characteristics  of  the  related  gods. 
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PAGES  136  to  138 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  a  well-known  explanation  myth 

1 .  Have  the  students  find  a  picture  of  a  kingfisher 
before  reading  and  discussing  the  story  on 
these  pages. 

2.  Read  “How  the  Kingfisher  Came  To  Be”  aloud 
while  the  children  follow  along  in  their  books. 
Point  out  that  the  glossary  will  help  them 
pronounce  the  names  in  the  story. 

3.  After  the  myth  has  been  read,  allow  time  for  the 
children  to  discuss  their  reactions. 

PAGE  138 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  history  of  English 
words  based  on  Greek  and  Latin  words 

Objective:  to  learn  about  words  derived  from 
ancient  languages 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  derivatives  of  specific 
Greek  and  Latin  words 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  under  this  heading 
with  the  whole  group.  Let  the  children  refer  to 
their  dictionaries  if  necessary. 

—  March  is  named  after  the  Roman  god 
Mars  (Ares);  June  is  named  after  the 
Roman  goddess  Juno  (Hera). 

— Words  derived  from  Somnus  are 
somnambulate  (and  its  derivatives), 
somnolent  (and  its  derivatives),  and 
insomnia. 

— The  word  halcyon  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  for  kingfisher.  Halcyon  days  are 
tranquil,  happy  days. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  list  the  words  that  are  named 
after  the  god  Hypnos  in  their  notebooks.  For 
example:  hypnosis,  hypnotist,  hypnotism, 
hypnotic,  hypnotize,  hypnotizing,  and 
hypnotically. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  use  some  of  these  words 
orally  in  sentences. 


PAGE  139 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing, 
viewing 

Objective:  to  compare  the  superhuman  and 
human  characters  in  the  myths 

1 .  Let  the  pupils  discuss  the  oral  text  questions  in 
small  groups. 

—  1  (a)  Hera,  wife  of  Zeus,  is  a  goddess.  Iris 
is  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  Hypnos  is 
the  god  of  sleep. 

—  1  (b)  The  brother  of  Ceyx  dies  and  when 
Ceyx  sets  out  to  consult  with  the  gods  he 
drowns  during  a  storm.  Halcyone  is 
unable  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
him  until  Hera  helps  her.  In  summary,  the 
humans  cannot  control  events.  Hera,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  able  to  send  Iris  to  the 
cave  of  Hypnos,  and  Iris  makes  Hypnos 
agree  to  send  the  ghost  of  Ceyx  to 
Halcyone.  Hera  is  able  to  turn  Halcyone 
and  Ceyx  into  kingfishers.  The  gods  have 
superhuman  powers. 

—  Hera  feels  sorry  for  Halcyone  (page  136, 
paragraph  1 )  so  she  kindly  changes 
Halcyone  into  a  kingfisher  so  that  she  can 
fly  with  Ceyx  (page  138,  paragraph  2).  Iris 
is  frightened  and  dares  to  go  to  the  cave 
of  Hypnos  only  because  Hera  has  sent 
her  (page  136,  paragraph  3). 

2.  Read  the  description  of  the  cave  in  which 
Hypnos  lived  to  the  children  so  they  can 
appreciate  the  effect  of  the  words  on  the  mood 
of  the  description.  Then  have  the  pupils  do  the 
writing  activities  and  the  drawing  activity 
independently.  You  might  let  the  children 
choose  the  description  they  would  prefer  to 
write. 

3.  Have  the  completed  descriptions  read  aloud  so 
that  the  students  can  talk  about  the  differences 
in  moods.  The  written  pieces  could  then  be 
displayed  in  the  mythology  center,  along  with 
the  drawings. 
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Extension  Activity/collecting  myths  and  writing 
cinquains  based  on  characters  in  myth 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  add  the  text  story  to 
their  own  collections  of  myths. 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  a  cinquain 
about  one  of  the  characters  in  “How  the 
Kingfisher  Came  To  Be.”  They  could  use  this 
starter: 

Hypnos 

Sleep  god 

Stretch  and  yawn 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the 
characters  in  “How  the  Kingfisher  Came  To  Be” 
by  acting  out  the  story  scenes 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  some  of  the  pupils  act  out  this  scene: 
Halcyone  tries  to  persuade  her  husband  Ceyx 
not  to  go  away  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the 
gods. 

— What  does  Halcyone  say  to  her  husband 
to  try  to  persuade  him  to  stay  home? 

— What  does  Ceyx  reply? 

Elicit  from  the  pupils  the  means  by  which 
people  use  language  to  persuade  people  to  do 
something  i.e.,  words,  tone,  facial  expression. 
You  could  demonstrate  these  yourself. 

2.  Other  pupils  could  act  out  the  scene  in  which 
Iris  meets  Hypnos  in  his  cave. 

—  How  does  Iris  move  as  she  enters  the 
cave?  What  does  she  do? 

—  How  does  Hypnos  move  during  the 
meeting? 

— What  do  Iris  and  Hypnos  say  to  each 
other?  What  words  do  they  use?  What 
tone  of  voice  do  they  use? 

Extension  Activity/reading  other  myths  in  which 
characters  are  changed  to  other  characters  or  to 
objects 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  students  find  other  myths  in 
which  human  beings  or  gods  are  changed  into 
other  characters  or  objects.  Explain  that  in 


some  stories,  characters  are  changed  as 
punishment.  For  example:  the  story  of 
Narcissus  and  the  story  of  Lot’s  wife. 

—  Narcissus  was  the  son  of  the  river  god  in 
Greek  mythology.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  own  beauty  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  girls  who  loved  him.  One  nymph, 

Echo,  was  so  hurt  by  him  that  she  faded 
away  until  only  her  voice  remained.  The 
gods  were  angered  at  this,  and  punished 
Narcissus  by  making  him  fall  in  love  with 
his  own  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water.  He 
was  so  much  in  love  with  himself  that  he 
couldn’t  leave  the  pool.  When  he  died,  he 
was  changed  into  the  flower,  narcissus. 

— Lot  and  his  wife  fled  from  the  city  of 
Sodom  near  the  Dead  Sea,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  angels.  They  were  told 
not  to  look  back  at  the  fiery  destruction  of 
their  city,  but  Lot’s  wife  did  so.  She  was 
changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt  as  punishment 
for  her  curiosity  and  disobedience. 

Note  in  these  two  examples  that  mortals,  having 
disobeyed  the  gods,  are  then  punished  in  a  rather 
extreme  way.  This  is  characteristic  of  myths  and 
should  be  observed  by  the  students  in  their 
writing.  In  other  stories,  the  changes  provide  a 
means  of  preserving  relationships  or 
characteristics  that  might  otherwise  disappear, 
as  in  the  kingfisher  myth. 

2.  Alert  the  school  or  public  librarian  ahead  of 
time  about  this  assignment  so  that  books  will 
be  available  for  the  pupils’  research.  Remind 
the  pupils  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  librarian. 

3.  After  the  pupils  have  located  and  read  the 
required  myths,  have  them  take  turns  reading 
to  the  class  the  passages  that  describe  the 
changes  or  reporting  their  findings  in  their  own 
words.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  changes  — 
as  punishment,  as  preservation  of 
relationships  or  characteristics,  or  for  other 
reasons.  Have  the  students  make  a  chart  in 
which  they  list  mythological  characters,  the 
creature  or  object  they  are  changed  into,  and 
the  reason  for  the  change. 
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PAGES  140  and  141 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  a  Greek  myth  with  a 

lesson  relevant  to  today 

1 .  Have  the  children  examine  the  picture  and 
read  the  story  on  these  pages. 

2.  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story,  present  the 
following  questions  for  discussion: 

— What  was  the  lesson  that  Midas  learned? 

— What  does  the  “golden  touch”  mean  in 
the  story  of  King  Midas?  What  other 
meanings  does  this  expression  have? 

— A  person  who  always  wins  contests  or 
who  always  has  good  garden  crops  can 
be  said  to  have  a  “Midas  touch.”  What  are 
some  other  situations  in  which  people 
might  have  the  Midas  touch? 

— Was  the  Midas  touch  in  the  story  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing?  Why? 

— When  we  speak  about  the  Midas  touch 
today,  is  it  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing? 
Why?  When  might  it  be  a  good  thing?  a 
bad  thing? 

— Would  you  like  to  have  a  Midas  touch? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— What  could  the  god  have  done  instead  of 
simply  granting  Midas’  wish?  (He  could 
have  explained  to  Midas  what  the  results 
would  be.)  Do  you  think  Midas  would  then 
have  changed  his  wish?  Why  or  why  not? 
What  could  he  have  wished  for  instead? 

— What  lesson  does  the  Midas  story  teach 
us? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  consider  the  concept  of  greed  in 

relation  to  the  myth  and  to  apply  it  personally 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  under  the  story 
with  the  whole  group.  Elicit  a  variety  of 
responses  to  the  discussion  questions. 

2.  The  writing  activities  could  be  done  by  the 
pupils  working  individually  or  in  pairs. 


3.  Select  a  few  volunteers  to  find  more 
information  about  Midas  in  encyclopedias  and 
library  books  and  have  them  report  back  orally 
to  the  class.  The  books  can  be  placed  in  the 
mythology  center  until  they  are  due  back  in  the 
library. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  Midas 

touch  myth  from  different  viewpoints 

1 .  Have  the  children  work  in  pairs.  One  can  be 
Midas  and  the  other  a  friend  who  is  trying  to 
persuade  him  not  to  ask  for  the  power  of  the 
golden  touch.  The  friend  tells  Midas  that  no 
one  gets  something  for  nothing.  Again,  stress 
the  importance  of  word  use,  tone,  facial 
expression,  and  gesture  in  attempting  to  use 
persuasion. 

— What  other  arguments  could  the  friend 
use  to  persuade  Midas? 

— What  does  Midas  say  at  first? 

— What  final  argument  can  the  friend  use 
when  Midas  remains  stubborn  about  the 
wish  he  wants  granted? 

—  How  does  Midas  answer  the  final 
argument? 

— What  does  the  friend  say  when  he 
realizes  that  Midas  won’t  change  his 
mind? 

2.  Have  the  children  work  in  groups  to  be  King 
Midas  and  some  gods  discussing  whether  or 
not  Midas  should  be  granted  his  wish. 

—What  reasons  does  Midas  give  to  the 
gods  for  wanting  the  power  of  the  golden 
touch? 

— Some  gods  agree  to  give  Midas  the  wish 
he  wants.  What  do  they  say  to  him? 

— Other  gods  do  not  want  to  grant  Midas’ 
wish.  What  reasons  do  they  give  Midas 
for  this? 

—  How  is  the  second  group  of  gods 
persuaded  by  the  other  gods  to  grant 
Midas  his  wish? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  being  Midas  just 
after  he  has  received  the  golden  touch.  Give 
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the  children  directions  such  as  the  following  or 
let  some  pupils  do  so: 

—  Rush  around  the  room  and  touch  different 
objects.  Show  how  you  feel  when  they 
turn  to  gold. 

—  Reach  for  some  water.  What  do  you  do 
when  it  turns  to  gold? 

— Try  to  take  some  food  from  a  plate.  Show 
us  the  expression  on  your  face  when  you 
see  what  happens.  Show  how  you  feel  in 
other  ways. 

—  Reach  out  and  touch  your  daughter. 

Show  what  you  do  when  she  turns  into  a 
statue. 

— Show  us  what  you  decide  to  do  when  you 
realize  how  terrible  the  golden  touch  is. 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  consider  the  concept  of  greed  in 
relation  to  the  myth  and  to  apply  it  to  personal 
situations 

1 .  Guide  a  discussion  of  the  following  questions 
with  the  pupils.  The  questions  may  be 
considered  for  more  than  one  discussion 
period. 

(a)  Should  you  be  punished  for  being  greedy? 
Why  or  why  not? 

(b)  Midas  was  punished  for  being  greedy.  Was 
it  a  fair  punishment?  Why  or  why  not? 

(c)  If  you  had  to  decide  the  punishment  for 
Midas,  what  punishment  would  you  have 
chosen?  Why?  Would  it  have  lasted  a  short 
time,  a  long  time,  or  forever?  Why? 

(d)  If  someone  wrote  all  over  a  library  book,  do 
you  think  he  or  she  should  be  forbidden  to  use 
the  library  for  a  month,  have  to  pay  for  the 
book,  or  work  as  a  library  assistant  for  one 
month?  Why? 

(e)  What  is  a  fair  consequence  for  someone 
who: 

— didn’t  share  a  watermelon  with  his  or  her 
family? 

— broke  a  window  while  playing  ball? 

— came  home  two  hours  late  for  dinner? 

— didn’t  do  a  required  school  project? 

— got  into  a  fight  on  the  school  grounds? 


— picked  some  apples  from  a  neighbor’s 
tree  without  permission? 

— borrowed  his  or  her  brother’s  ball  and 
then  lost  it? 

— asked  for  twenty  birthday  presents? 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  each  choose  one  of 
the  above  situations  and  write  a  story  about  it. 
Remind  them  to  be  sure  that  their  endings 
relate  to  what  happens  earlier  in  the  stories. 

Activity  5 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  element  of 

metamorphosis  in  myth  and  the  reasons  for  its 

use 

1 .  With  the  pupils,  recall  that  in  some  myths 
people  are  changed  into  other  people,  animals, 
or  objects.  Things  are  also  changed  in  some 
stories.  Elicit  some  previously  discussed 
examples  and  the  reasons  for  the  changes. 

2.  Present  the  following  questions  for  discussion: 

— Who  was  changed  in  the  story  about 
Midas? 

— What  things  were  changed  in  the  story? 

— What  was  each  change  that  took  place? 

—  Did  the  changes  in  the  story  of  Midas  take 
place  as  a  punishment,  or  so  that  people 
could  be  together?  Why  do  you  say  so? 

— Who  was  punished?  Why? 

— Was  someone  other  than  Midas  also 
affected  by  Midas’  punishment?  Who  was 
it?  Why  do  you  think  this  happened?  Was 
this  also  a  punishment?  Do  you  think  it 
was  fair?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  the  students  pretend  that  they  are 
appealing  to  the  judge  of  the  gods  to  have 
Midas’  punishment  revoked.  Discuss  with  them 
how  they  will  word  their  appeal  and  what 
arguments  they  might  present. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  stories  in  which 

the  granting  of  wishes  is  the  central  part 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  some  of  the  pupils  to  recall  the  wishes  they 
would  like  to  have  granted  to  them. 

2.  Then  ask  the  children  to  name  some  stories 
they  have  read  in  which  wishes  are  granted  or 
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in  which  the  characters  have  devices  that  will 
grant  their  wishes.  For  example:  “The  Magic 
Mill,”  by  Janet  Lunn  in  Just  Beyond,  Starting 
Points  in  Language  Arts,  Level  Seven.  Have 
the  pupils  recall  what  happened  when  the 
wishes  were  granted  in  that  story.  Elicit  that  in 
many  of  the  stories  the  results  were  not  what 
the  characters  wanted  because  their  wishes 
were  ridiculous,  motivated  by  greed,  based  on 
revenge,  or  not  well  thought  out.  Discuss  what 
might  have  happened  in  the  stories  if  the 
“wishers”  had  considered  their  wishes 
carefully. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  obtain  some  stories 
from  the  library  in  which  the  granting  of  wishes 
is  important.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading 
the  stories  to  the  class. 

PAGE  141 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Writing  myths 

Objective:  to  further  the  development  of 

creative  writing  by  composing  myths 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  characteristics  of 

myths  and  to  classify  information 

1 .  Discuss  the  characteristics  of  myths  with  the 
whole  class  or  group. 

2.  Make  a  chalkboard  list  of  the  characteristics  of 
myths,  using  the  pupils’  suggestions.  Have  the 
pupils  name  the  characteristics  given  in  item  1 
on  page  141  and  then  have  them  refer  to 
previous  text  material  to  help  them  remember 
other  characteristics.  For  example: 

—  In  some  myths,  characters  change  into 
other  characters  or  into  objects. 

—  In  some  myths,  characters  are  punished 
because  the  gods  do  not  like  their 
behavior. 

—  Gods  in  myths  have  human  feelings. 

3.  A  volunteer  could  be  assigned  the  task  of 
copying  the  list  of  characteristics  on  chart 
paper.  The  list  could  then  be  displayed  while 
the  pupils  work  on  their  own  myths.  Encourage 
them  to  refer  to  the  chart  continually  to  make 
sure  that  most  of  the  characteristics  are 
included  in  their  stories. 


Activity  2 

Writing,  reading,  producing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  synthesize  information  about  myths 
by  composing  original  myths 

1 .  The  pupils  can  write  their  own  myths  during  a 
class  writing  period,  during  free  time,  or  at 
home.  It  may  be  necessary  for  some  pupils  to 
work  with  others  in  a  small  group.  In  this  case, 
they  could  contribute  to  a  cooperative  story,  or 
write  their  own  endings  after  the  group  has 
suggested  a  beginning  and  some  details.  You 
should  review  with  them  the  characteristics  of 
myths  before  they  begin.  The  following  ideas 
should  help  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
starting: 

—  how  snow  came  to  be 

— how  thorns  came  to  be 

—  how  feathers  came  to  be 

—  how  roses  came  to  be 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  to  proofread  their  completed 
stories.  Have  them  refer  to  the  proofreading 
questions  on  page  1 09  of  their  text. 

3.  Have  some  pupils  take  turns  reading  their 
myths  to  the  class.  Other  students,  including 
the  ones  who  worked  closely  under  your 
guidance,  can  copy  their  myths  carefully  and 
place  them  in  the  mythology  center. 

4.  The  pupils  could  illustrate  their  myths  and 
organize  them  into  a  class  booklet. 

PAGE  142 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  connectives  at  the  beginning  or  in 
the  middle  of  sentences 

Objective:  to  show  how  ideas  are  related  by 
using  connectives  to  combine  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences  using 
connectives  between  them 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  complete  the  activity  given  in 
the  text,  you  may  wish  to  have  them  do  the 
following  preliminary  exercises  under  your 
guidance.  Duplicate  and  distribute  copies  or 
write  the  exercises  on  the  chalkboard. 
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2.  Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences.  What 
does  each  sentence  in  each  pair  tell  you? 

— The  man  was  frightened.  The  lightning 
flashed. 

— Ceyx  couldn’t  rest  in  peace.  He  had 
consulted  the  gods. 

Two  short  sentences  having  information  that  is 
related  in  meaning  can  be  made  into  one 
sentence  by  using  a  joining  word.  Changing 
the  two  short  sentences  into  one  sentence  will 
help  you  understand  how  the  meanings  are 
related.  By  joining  related  ideas,  more 
information  can  be  given  in  one  sentence  and 
what  you  want  to  say  will  sound  better. 

(a)  What  joining  word  is  used  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences? 

— The  man  was  frightened  when  the 
lightning  flashed. 

— Ceyx  couldn’t  rest  in  peace  until  he  had 
consulted  the  gods. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  tells  you  that  the  man 
was  frightened  and  that  the  lightning  flashed. 
Was  the  man  frightened  before  the  lightning 
flashed  or  did  these  two  things  happen  at 
about  the  same  time?  What  word  helps  you  to 
understand  this? 

(c)  What  two  things  does  the  second  sentence 
tell  you?  Does  it  tell  you  that  Ceyx  couldn’t  rest 
in  peace  before  or  after  he  consulted  the  gods? 
What  word  helps  you  understand  this? 

(d)  What  changes  in  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  wording  were  made  to  form 
each  combined  sentence? 

3.  Make  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences 
into  a  longer  sentence  using  the  joining  word 
because  or  and.  Be  sure  your  new  sentences 
make  sense. 

—  Kevin  was  tired.  He  stayed  up  too  late 
watching  T.V. 

—  Peter  washed  the  dishes.  Pat  dried  them. 

—  Midas  chose  the  power  of  the  golden 
touch.  He  was  greedy. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  the 
meaning  is  changed  by  the  use  of  the 
connective.  Join  each  of  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences  into  one  longer  sentence  and  write  it 
on  your  paper  or  in  your  notebook.  Be  sure  you 
use  each  of  these  connecting  words  once  in 


this  activity.  Choose  the  one  that  fits  best  in 
each  new  sentence 

(and,  but,  or,  so.) 

— Will  you  go  to  the  zoo?  Will  you  go  to  the 
circus? 

—  George  wanted  to  go  to  the  show.  He 
didn’t  have  enough  money. 

—  Donna  felt  warm.  She  took  off  her 
sweater. 

— James  painted  a  picture  of  a  farm.  Jackie 
drew  a  picture  of  a  forest. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences  by  choosing  the 

appropriate  connective 

1 .  Write  the  following  connectives  on  the 
chalkboard  for  the  pupils’  reference  while 
working  on  this  activity:  and,  but,  because,  or, 
so,  after,  before,  while,  if,  since,  although,  until, 
as,  when. 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  material  on  page  1 42 
with  the  group  or  class.  Then  complete  the  first 
two  items  cooperatively  while  two  or  three 
pupils  work  at  the  chalkboard.  Be  sure  all  the 
sentences  the  pupils  combine  are  read  aloud 
and  corrected  if  necessary. 

3.  Have  the  children  complete  items  3  and  4 
independently  in  their  notebooks  or  on 
worksheets.  Have  all  the  sentences  read 
aloud,  and  discuss  the  changes  in  meaning 
when  a  sentence  is  written  more  than  once, 
using  a  different  connective  each  time.  Have 
the  pupils  make  any  necessary  corrections. 

PAGE  143 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  identify  sculptures  of  mythical  gods 

1 .  Have  the  children  study  the  photographs  on 
this  page  and  identify  each  sculpture.  (Hera, 
left,  was  queen  of  the  gods  and  wife  of  Zeus. 
Zeus,  top  right,  was  king  of  the  gods  and  sat  on 
his  throne  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus 
with  his  eagle  on  his  knee.  Athena,  bottom 
right,  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  skills,  and 
warfare.  She  carried  an  owl.) 
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2.  Suggest  that  the  children  look  in  the  books  on 
myths  and  encyclopedias  in  the  classroom  for 
pictures  of  other  sculptures  of  gods  and 
goddesses.  In  each  case,  have  them  look  for  a 
symbol  worn  or  carried  by  the  god. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  descriptions  of  mythological 
gods  and  have  other  pupils  identify  them 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  paragraph 
about  one  of  the  gods  depicted  on  this  page  or 
any  other  god  of  their  choice.  The  paragraphs 
could  describe  the  functions  of  the  gods  and 
one  or  two  interesting  details.  Do  not  have  the 
pupils  name  the  gods  they  are  describing. 

2.  Have  the  students  exchange  their  paragraphs 
with  other  pupils  to  see  whether  they  can 
identify  the  gods  described. 

Extension  Activity/obtaining  pictures  of 
mythological  figures  to  display  in  the  classroom 

Writing,  viewing,  speaking 

1 .  You  may  wish  to  obtain  prints,  postcards,  or 
any  other  type  of  reproduction  of  mythical 
figures  from  an  art  gallery  or  museum,  or  have 
the  pupils  write  to  obtain  these  items. 

2.  The  pictures  may  be  used  effectively  for 
display  in  the  mythology  center  or  elsewhere  in 
the  classroom. 

Extension  Activity /finding  information  about 
mythology  and  gods  of  other  lands 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing, 
viewing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  find  books  and 
information  about  gods  and  mythology  other 
than  Greek  and  Roman.  Remind  them  to  look 
in  the  library  under  the  classification  numbers 
292,  293,  and  398.  Interesting  myths  may  be 
found  in  books  such  as  the  following: 

—  African  Myths  and  Legends,  by  Kathleen 
Arnott  (Oxford  University  Press) 

—  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by 
T.G.  James  (Grosset  and  Dunlap) 

—  The  Serpent  and  the  Sun:  Myths  of  the 
Mexican  World,  by  Cal  Roy  (Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Giroux) 


2.  The  children  can  share  their  findings  with  the 
class  by  presenting  book  reports  (see  chapter 
4,  pages  64  and  65),  reading  passages  to  the 
class  that  describe  gods  and  their  functions  in 
a  particular  country’s  mythology,  preparing 
written  reports,  reading  myths  aloud  to  the 
class,  and  making  and  labeling  illustrations 
depicting  gods  and  myths  of  particular 
countries. 
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10/IF  YOU  DON’T  WATCH  OUT 

The  focus  in  this  theme  is  legendary  monsters 
and  the  consideration  of  what  is  real  and  what  is 
not  real,  what  is  fact  and  what  is  opinion,  and 
what  is  valid  and  what  is  not  valid.  Information 
selections,  stories,  and  newspaper  clippings 
about  the  Sasquatch,  the  Abominable  Snowman, 
the  Loch  Ness  Monster,  and  the  Ogopogo  are 
starting  points  for  activities  that  encourage 
children  to  differentiate  between  factual  and 
suppositional  evidence,  to  evaluate  sources  of 
information,  to  reconcile  different  points  of  view, 
and  to  present  arguments  for  and  against  a 
theory. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  terms  for  special  subject 
areas 

•  writing  paragraphs  that  state  opinions 

•  preparing  information  brochures,  posters, 
and  magazine  advertisements 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  by  discussing 
imaginary  creatures  and  monsters,  and  the 
reasons  why  people  enjoy  pretending  to  believe 
in  them 

1 .  Initiate  a  discussion  about  imaginary  creatures 
and  magical  beasts.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  most  people  like  to  believe  there  are 
monsters  and  other  strange  creatures 
lurking  about? 

— Why  do  you  think  people  believe  there  are 
such  creatures  about? 

— What  are  some  monsters  and  other 
strange  creatures  that  you  have  heard  of 
or  read  about? 

— What  do  these  creatures  look  like?  What 
do  they  do? 

—  In  what  kinds  of  places  do  these  creatures 
live? 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  ever  made 
up  imaginary  creatures. 

— Why  did  you  do  this? 

— What  did  you  name  the  creature(s)? 

— What  did  the  creature  do? 

— How  did  it  act? 

— Where  did  it  come  from? 

—  How  was  the  creature  associated  with 
you? 

— What  did  you  do  together? 

If  several  children  state  that  they  have  never 
had  an  imaginary  monster  acquaintance, 
suggest  that  they  imagine  such  a  creature. 
Adjust  the  questions  to: 

— What  could  you  name  the  creature? 

— What  might  the  creature  do?,  etc. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  list  of  all  the 
monsters  and  unusual  creatures  they  can  think 
of.  Have  them  designate  the  real  ones  with  the 
letter  R,  the  imaginary  ones  with  the  letter  I, 
and  the  frightening  ones  with  the  letter  F. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  discuss  whether  the  unicorn  is  a 

real  or  imaginary  creature 

1 .  Ask  the  children  what  they  know  about 
unicorns.  Include  the  questions: 

—  Is  the  unicorn  a  real  animal,  or  is  it  an 
imaginary  creature?  Why  do  you  think 
so? 

—  Is  the  unicorn  a  frightening  creature?  Why 
or  why  not? 

2.  Have  some  pupils  look  up  unicorn  in  a 
dictionary  and  in  an  encyclopedia.  Have  them 
read  their  findings  to  the  class.  (A  unicorn  is  a 
mythical  horselike  animal  with  a  single  horn 
growing  from  the  center  of  its  forehead.) 

3.  Try  to  obtain  the  words  to  the  song,  “The 
Unicorn,”  and  write  them  on  the  chalkboard. 
Teach  the  children  to  sing  the  song  and  play  a 
recording  of  it  for  them  if  one  is  available. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
Pages  144  and  145 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  consider  whether  Sasquatches  are 
real  or  imaginary  creatures 

1.  Have  the  students  turn  to  page  144,  read  the 
title  of  the  theme,  and  look  at  the  picture.  Then 
ask  them  how  they  would  complete  the  title. 
Elicit  a  variety  of  answers. 

2.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  sentence  and  the 
paragraph  under  the  title.  If  necessary,  explain 
any  words  that  are  difficult  for  them  to 
understand.  Then  ask: 

—  Does  this  sound  like  a  description  of  a 
real  creature?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  creature 
before?  What  have  you  heard  about  it? 

—  Do  you  think  some  people  might  invent 
stories  about  seeing  Sasquatches?  Why 
do  you  think  they  would  do  this? 

— What  might  happen  if  a  Sasquatch  “gets 
you?” 

3.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  Sasquatches  were 
originally  known  to  the  native  peoples,  who 
described  them  as  hairy  monsters  between 
two  and  three  metres  tall,  of  subhuman 
appearance,  with  wide,  flat  noses  and 
abnormally  long  arms.  They  are  believed  by 
native  people  of  the  Harrison  Lake,  B.C.  area 
to  be  descendants  of  two  bands  of  giants  who 
were  almost  exterminated  in  battle  many  years 
ago.  However,  search  expeditions  have 
explored  the  Harrison  Lake  area  without 
success. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  judge  the  validity  of  the  reasons  for 
a  given  opinion  and  to  suggest  arguments  to 
support  further  opinions 

1 .  Direct  students  to  read  the  news  article  at  the 
top  of  page  145.  Then  ask: 

—  In  the  news  article,  Mr.  Youngman  called 
the  movie  about  the  Sasquatch  a  hoax. 
What  is  a  hoax? 
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—  Do  you  think  the  reasons  that  Mr. 
Youngman  gave  support  his  opinion? 

Why  or  why  not? 

— What  other  arguments  could  he  have 
used? 

2.  Ask  one  or  two  children  to  read  the  article 
aloud.  Then  discuss  the  following: 

— Why  do  you  think  someone  would  want  to 
fake  the  footprints? 

—  If  the  footprints  were  faked,  how  do  you 
think  this  was  done? 

3.  Encourage  the  children  to  give  their  opinions 
on  whether  or  not  the  Sasquatch  exists  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  in  the  article.  Have 
them  give  reasons  to  support  their  opinions. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  make  judgements  about  the  validity 

of  a  story 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  about  Albert 
Ostman  on  page  145.  Then  ask: 

—  Do  you  believe  this  story?  Why  or  why 
not? 

—  If  there  is  no  such  creature  as  a 
Sasquatch,  how  can  you  explain  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Ostman? 

2.  Discuss  the  following: 

—  In  what  ways  does  this  story  support  Mr. 
Youngman’s  arguments  in  the  news 
article? 

—  In  what  ways  does  this  story  support  the 
film  made  by  Mr.  Patterson  and  shown  by 
Mr.  Green? 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  delve  further  into  the  validity  of  the 

Ostman  story  through  acting 

1 .  Have  some  children  take  turns  acting  out  a 
scene  in  which  Albert  Ostman  has  just  come 
back  from  his  encounter  with  the  Sasquatch 
and  is  telling  some  friends  about  it.  Suggest 
that  the  pupils  think  about  the  following 
questions  to  help  them  with  their  scene. 

— What  is  the  first  thing  Mr.  Ostman  says  to 
his  friends? 


— What  are  the  first  things  the  friends 
answer?  Do  they  believe  the  story? 

— What  else  does  Mr.  Ostman  say? 

— How  do  the  friends  react  as  he  continues 
with  his  tale?  Do  one  or  two  friends  react 
differently  than  the  others? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  a  scene  that  takes 
place  several  years  later.  Have  them  pretend 
that  Mr.  Ostman  didn’t  tell  anyone  about  his 
kidnapping  when  it  happened.  Now  that  other 
people  have  reported  seeing  Sasquatches, 
Ostman  decides  to  tell  his  story  to  friends. 

— What  is  the  first  thing  Mr.  Ostman  says 
about  what  happened  to  him  years  ago? 

— What  do  the  friends  answer? 

— How  does  Ostman  explain  why  he  kept 
his  story  a  secret  for  such  a  long  time? 

—  Do  his  friends  believe  his  reasons? 

—  How  does  he  finally  convince  one  or  two 
friends  that  he  really  had  the  experience 
and  had  good  reasons  for  keeping  it  a 
secret? 

— What  do  the  friends  who  are  still 
unconvinced  say? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  poem  about  a 

Sasquatch 

Writing,  producing,  reading 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  write  a  poem  about 
a  Sasquatch.  They  could  use  one  of  these 
starters: 

—  If  you  don’t  watch  out, 

—  Deep  in  the  British  Columbia  forest, 

2.  Have  the  pupils  illustrate  their  poems  and  then 
take  turns  reading  them  aloud.  Let  them  post 
the  poems  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Extension  Activity/talking  to  experts  about 

ways  of  establishing  validity  of  claims  such  as 

Albert  Ostman’s 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Arrange  to  have  an  expert  come  and  talk  to  the 
class  about  ways  of  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  claims  such  as  the  one  made  by 
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Albert  Ostman  and  the  one  in  the  film 
described  in  the  news  article,  or  the 
authenticity  of  an  unusual  footprint  or  object 
such  as  a  fossil.  You  could  also  arrange  to  visit 
a  museum  with  the  pupils  and  speak  to  experts 
there.  The  expert  could  be  an  archaeologist,  a 
paleontologist,  or  other  scientist  or  museum 
authority. 

2.  Help  the  pupils  prepare  suitable  research 
questions.  For  example: 

— What  kinds  of  clues  tell  experts  that  a 
claim  or  object  is  authentic? 

— What  kinds  of  clues  tell  experts  that  a 
claim  or  object  is  a  fake? 

— How  do  you  investigate  claims  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  true? 

— How  do  you  examine  objects  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  authentic  or  fake? 

— What  object  have  you  found  to  be  a  fake? 
How  did  you  do  it? 

— What  claim  or  object  have  you  proved  to 
be  authentic?  What  clues  helped  you? 

Pages  146  and  147 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  enjoy  a  student’s  poem  and  to 

consider  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 

Abominable  Snowman 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  at  the  top  of 
page  146  to  find  out  about  another  strange 
creature  that  some  people  believe  exists. 

2.  After  the  children  have  read  the  poem  silently, 
have  one  or  two  volunteers  read  it  aloud.  Then 
ask  the  pupils  for  their  ideas  about  who  or  what 
the  poet,  David  Lape,  thinks  the  Abominable 
Snowman  is. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  tell  the  class  what  they  have  read 
or  heard  about  the  Abominable  Snowman. 

Ask  them  whether  they  believe  there  really  is 
such  a  creature  and  have  them  give  reasons 
for  their  opinions. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  draw  conclusions  about  Abominable 

Snowman  sightings 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  article,  “The 
Search  for  the  Abominable  Snowman,”  for 
some  information  about  the  creature  that  is  said 
to  live  in  the  Himalayas.  Then  ask  the  children 
whether  they  now  think  there  might  be  such  a 
creature  and  why. 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  items  in  the  left  column 
of  page  147  together  with  the  whole  class  or 
group.  When  the  children  talk  about  the 
second  item,  if  it  is  not  mentioned,  point  out 
that  it  is  possible  that  what  people  saw  in  the 
Himalayan  mountains  was  a  bear.  At  certain 
gaits,  bears  place  the  hind  foot  partly  over  the 
imprint  of  the  forefoot  making  a  large  imprint 
that  looks  like  an  enormous  human  footprint. 
Specimens  of  hair  alleged  to  have  come  from 
the  Abominable  Snowman  have  proved  to  be 
hair  from  bears  or  yaks. 

Activity  3 

Producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  compare  the  sizes  of  footprints  and 

make  a  montage 

1 .  Let  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  on  items  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight.  Regarding  items  five  and  six, 
it  is  easier  for  students  to  make  and  visualize 
comparisons  if  they  have  concrete  objects  in 
front  of  them. 

2.  After  the  pupils  complete  items  five  and  six, 
ask  them  how  many  of  their  footprints  it  would 
take  to  cover  the  length  and  width  of  the 
classroom.  Have  each  student  write  down  her 
or  his  estimate.  Then  have  the  children  take 
turns  measuring  the  length  and  width  of  the 
classroom  by  putting  the  heel  of  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  toe  of  the  other  foot.  Have  them 
compare  their  measurements  with  those  of 
their  classmates  and  with  their  earlier 
estimates. 

3.  If  the  children  are  uncertain  about  it,  explain 
that  a  montage  is  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
pictures  or  parts  of  pictures  designed  to 
express  one  main  idea. 
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Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  predict  personal  reactions  to  the 
sighting  of  an  Abominable  Snowman  and  then  to 
act  out  a  sighting 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  of  four  and  act 
out  this  scene:  The  pupils  are  part  of  an 
expedition  that  is  looking  for  Snowman  tracks. 
They  have  struggled  to  a  snowy  plateau  in  the 
Himalayas. 

—What  movements  do  they  make  as  they 
sink  down  to  rest? 

—What  do  they  do  as  they  set  up  camp? 

Suddenly  one  of  the  party  sees  an  enormous 
footprint  in  the  snow.  Everyone  rushes  toward 
it. 

—  How  do  they  measure  the  footprint? 

—What  do  they  do  next? 

— How  do  they  show  their  feelings? 

Extension  Activity/learning  whether  the 
Abominable  Snowman  has  been  sighted  in 
places  other  than  the  Himalayas 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  the 
Abominable  Snowman  has  been  seen  in  parts 
of  the  world  other  than  the  Himalayas.  Ask 
them  why  they  think  so,  or  think  not. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  of  the  pupils  find  out 
whether  the  Snowman  or  signs  of  it  have  been 
sighted  in  places  other  than  the  Himalayas. 
Have  them  check  in  various  encyclopedias  and 
other  reference  books,  compare  the 
information,  and  report  back  orally  to  the  class. 
Additional  research  questions  to  include  are: 

—  How  did  the  Abominable  Snowman  get  its 
name?  What  does  the  name  mean? 

— What  does  the  word  abominable  mean? 
Does  the  meaning  suit  the  Snowman? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— What  other  name  does  the  Abominable 
Snowman  have?  How  did  it  get  this 
name? 

— According  to  stories,  what  does  the 
Snowman  do? 

— What  people  and  groups  have  tried  to  find 
the  Snowman?  What  were  the  results? 


Extension  Activity /finding  clues  to  disprove 
imaginary  or  fake  claims 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Recall  the  discussions  and  other  activities 
about  investigating  the  authenticity  of  claims  of 
monster  sightings  such  as  Albert  Ostman’s  and 
the  authenticity  of  objects  such  as  footprints 
and  fossils. 

2.  Have  the  students  work  in  small  groups  and 
make  attempts  to  claim  certain  objects  as 
authentic.  They  could  prepare  or  bring  to 
school  objects  such  as  “Abominable  Snowman 
fur”  (dog  hair),  a  “Giant  Sasquatch  footprint” 
(fake  modeled  footprint),  and  a  “fossil”  (piece 
of  old  beef  bone).  Have  them  make  up  brief 
stories  about  their  explorations  and 
discoveries.  The  rest  of  the  class  must  look  for 
clues  to  disprove  the  stories. 

Extension  Activity/drawing  conclusions  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  Abominable  Snowman 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  After  all  the  above  activities  have  been 
completed,  have  the  students  take  turns  giving 
their  final  conclusions  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  Abominable  Snowman.  Be  sure  they  give 
reasons  to  support  their  conclusions.  If  any  of 
them  changed  their  minds  about  earlier 
opinions,  have  them  tell  why  they  did  so. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  write  poems  describing 
their  ideas  about  the  Abominable  Snowman. 
Some  children  might  prefer  to  write  short 
paragraphs  instead. 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  terms  for  special  subject 
areas 

Objective:  to  learn  the  words  for  various 
fields  of  study  and  their  meanings,  to  divide 
each  word  into  root  word  and  suffix,  and  to 
create  humorous  poems 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  the  words  for  various  fields  of 
study  and  their  meanings  and  to  divide  each  word 
into  root  word  and  suffix 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  under  the  above 
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heading  with  the  whole  group.  Help  the  pupils 
understand  the  meanings  of  any  words  they 
find  difficult. 

(a) Write  the  list  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  and 
have  the  pupils  divide  each  word  as  directed 
in  the  text. 

(b) Ask  the  children  to  suggest  meanings  for 
each  word.  Then  have  them  find  the 
dictionary  meanings  and  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the 
actual  meanings  with  their  earlier 
suggestions. 

(c) Have  pupils  take  turns  writing  the  names  of 
the  occupations  related  to  the  given  fields  of 
study  beside  the  corresponding  words. 

2.  You  may  wish  to  add  several  words  to  this 
activity  such  as:  ichthyology,  geology, 
hagiology,  seismology,  and  phrenology. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  limericks  about  the 
occupations  listed  in  the  previous  activity 

1 .  Item  two  may  be  completed  by  the  pupils 
working  individually  or  in  pairs. 

2.  Refer  the  children  to  the  material  on  limericks 
in  chapter  8,  page  119,  as  well  as  the 
information  on  that  chapter  in  this  guide. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  illustrate  their 
limericks. 

4.  Have  the  students  take  turns  reading  their 
limericks  aloud. 

Extension  Activity/making  up  names  for 
specific  occupations 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Some  pupils  would  enjoy  making  up  words  with 
the  suffix,  ologist,  to  describe  certain 
occupations,  strange  jobs,  or  pastimes.  For 
example: 

— A  chef  could  be  called  a  chefologist  or 
cookologist. 

— A  person  who  works  in  a  perfume  factory 
could  be  called  a  perfumologist. 

— A  person  who  collects  snails  could  be 
called  a  snailologist  or  a  snegologist. 


2.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  the  origins  of 
their  job  words  (chef,  snail,  etc.)  in  the 
dictionary.  The  word  origins  may  also  be  used 
to  make  up  new  words  for  the  occupations. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  group  chart  of  their 
new  words  and  the  definitions. 

PAGES  148  and  149 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  consider  personal  reactions  to  Loch 

Ness  monster  stories 

1.  Ask  the  children: 

—  If  someone  told  you  that  a  monster  lives 
in  a  lake  in  Scotland,  would  you  believe 
the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Do  you  think  most  people  would  believe  a 
story  about  such  a  monster,  or  would  they 
be  doubtful  about  it?  Why? 

— What  do  we  call  a  person  who 
immediately  believes  anything  and 
everything  he  or  she  hears  and  reads? 
(gullible)  What  do  we  call  a  person  who 
always  questions  the  truth  of  everything 
he  or  she  hears,  reads,  and  sees? 
(skeptical) 

2.  Read  the  article  at  the  top  of  page  148  to  the 
pupils  while  they  follow  along  in  their  texts. 

Then  ask  them  whether  they  are  skeptical 
about  the  information  in  the  article  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  gullible  about  it. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  a  map  of  Scotland  and 
find  Loch  Ness  near  the  city  of  Inverness.  Have 
them  trace  the  supposed  or  probable  route  of 
Nessie  from  the  salt  water  into  this  fresh  water 
lake. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  compare  accounts  and 

descriptions,  and  draw  conclusions 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  silently  and  think  about  all 
the  items  under  the  article.  Then  guide  the 
pupils  as  they  proceed  with  item  one  as 
suggested  on  page  148. 

2.  Have  the  children  discuss  the  questions  in  item 
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two  before  they  make  their  charts.  A  chart  is  an 
ideal  way  to  list  information  that  is  to  be 
compared  and  evaluated.  The  children  could 
make  their  charts  in  small  groups,  in  pairs,  or 
individually. 

3.  After  the  pupils  have  presented  their  oral 
reports  about  Ogopogo,  direct  them  to  keep 
their  notes  and  other  items  in  a  place  where 
they  can  be  readily  available  for  later  reference. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  interviews  and 

writing  news  reports 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  act  out 
interview  scenes.  One  person  can  be  a  tourist 
who  has  just  seen  a  creature  in  Loch  Ness. 

The  other  person  can  be  the  interviewer.  The 
interviewer  should  have  a  list  of  prepared 
questions,  but  should  be  ready  to  modify  the 
questions  as  the  interview  proceeds, 
depending  on  the  responses.  This  oral 
language  activity  requires  organization, 
listening  skills,  and  creative  thinking  skills. 
Remind  the  students  to  refer  to  the  section, 
Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills,  in  the 
Handbook. 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  news  reports 
based  on  the  interview  scenes  they  acted  out. 

If  necessary,  review  the  material  on  news 
reports  in  chapter  1,  page  24. 

Extension  Activity/writing  stories  from  the  point 

of  view  of  Ness  monsters 

Listening,  writing 

1.  Tell  the  pupils  that  some  people  claim  there  is  a 
family  of  sea  monsters  living  in  Loch  Ness. 

This  would  explain  the  different  sizes  of  the 
creatures  seen. 

2.  Have  the  children  write  a  story  about  the  life  of 
the  Ness  family  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  stories  should 
answer  the  questions: 

—  How  do  the  monsters  spend  their  days  in 
the  Loch? 

—  How  often  do  they  come  to  the  surface? 
How  many  surface  at  one  time? 

—What  is  their  reaction  to  what  they  see 
above  the  water? 


PAGE  150 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  that  state  opinions 

Objective:  to  develop  critical  thinking  skills 
and  to  support  opinions  clearly  in  written  form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  consider  material  from  different 
sources 

1 .  Before  the  children  complete  the  items  on  this 
page,  have  them  reread  the  article  from 
National  Geographic  School  Bulletin  on  page 
148. 

2.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  article  from 
Popular  Science  on  page  150. 

3.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  any  words  the  pupils 
may  find  difficult  to  understand  —exceptional, 
maximum,  near-constant,  haven,  elusive, 
unrewarding,  penetrates,  carnivorous — and 
also  have  them  find  the  dictionary  meanings. 

4.  Learning  to  differentiate  between  fact  and 
opinion  is  an  important  critical  thinking  skill.  As 
the  children  answer  the  questions  in  the  first 
item,  they  should  be  alert  to  the  kinds  of  words 
that  indicate  opinion  or  uncertainty,  for 
example,  maybe,  possibly,  probably.  These 
words  and  other  similar  words  and  phrases 
might  be  listed  for  reference  in  writing 
activities.  (See  also  the  teaching  notes  in  the 
Starting  Point  Activities  for  chapter  8.) 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  give  reasons  supporting  arguments 
for  and  against 

1.  Evaluating  information  and  drawing 
conclusions  are  important  thinking  skills.  Work 
with  the  students  to  answer  the  questions  and 
make  the  list  suggested  in  item  2(a). 

2.  The  pupils  should  work  independently  to 
complete  item  2(b). 

3.  After  the  children  complete  item  2(c) ,  have 
them  give  arguments  supporting  their  opinions 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  monster  described 
in  the  article. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  opinion  paragraphs 

as  book  reports 

Writing,  reading 

1.  Select  a  non-fiction  book  that  all  the  pupils  in 
the  group  have  read  and  about  which  there  are 
differing  opinions.  For  example:  The  students 
may  read  a  book  about  cats  as  pets.  Some 
pupils  say  that  the  book  gives  good,  practical 
information  about  the  characteristics  of  cats, 
the  feeding  of  pet  cats,  and  the  responsibilities 
required  in  other  aspects  of  their  care.  Other 
pupils  say  that  the  book  gives  little  practical 
information  about  the  care  and  feeding  of  pet 
cats. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  brief  opinion  paragraphs 
stating  their  arguments  for  and  against  the 
book  as  a  reference  source  for  practical 
information  about  cats. 

3.  Refer  to  the  material  on  book  reports  on  pages 
64-65  in  chapter  4.  Have  the  children  decide 
what  kinds  of  details  included  in  the  reports 
should  also  be  included  in  the  opinion 
paragraphs. 

Extension  Activity/writing  logbook  entries 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Explain  that  a  logbook  is  the  written  record  of 
the  events  that  take  place  during  a  ship’s 
voyage.  Recordings  may  be  made  daily  by  the 
captain  or  they  may  be  made  by  each  officer 
after  he  or  she  completes  a  watch.  Included 
are  details  of  the  ship’s  speed  and  position, 
weather  conditions,  and  interesting  facts  about 
the  trip.  Logbooks  are  also  used  for  recording 
details  about  airplane  flights  and  guard  duty 
watches. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  imagine  they  are  members  of 
the  Loch  Ness  Phenomena  Investigation 
Bureau.  Have  them  keep  a  daily  log  of  their 
observations  for  a  week.  Ask  the  children 
whether  they  will  record  opinions  at  times,  or 
only  facts.  Why? 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  a  scene  based  on 

an  article  in  the  text 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Direct  the  children  to  reread  the  article  at  the 
top  of  page  150. 


2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  act  out  a 
scene  in  which  they  are  tourists  gathered 
around  a  person  who  sold  them  tickets  to  view 
the  Loch  Ness  monster  through  a  telescope. 
They  have  just  found  out  that  they  have  been 
hoaxed  by  a  papier-mache  bear’s  head  and 
dyed  sealskin  on  a  wooden  structure. 

— Are  the  tourists  angry?  disappointed? 
unhappy? 

—  Do  they  take  the  hoax  as  a  good  joke? 

— Do  they  want  their  money  back? 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  monster  hoax 

Listening,  speaking,  producing,  writing 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  about  the  famous  Piltdown  Man 
hoax.  Part  of  a  human  skull  was  found  in  a 
gravel  pit  at  Piltdown  in  Sussex,  England  in 
1911.  Other  parts  of  the  skull  were  found 
several  years  later.  Some  scientists  believed 
that  the  skull  belonged  to  an  ancient  form  of 
man  a  million  years  old,  and  they  called  this 
form  the  Piltdown  Man.  This  ancient  man  had  a 
jaw  like  an  ape’s.  In  1953,  British  scientists 
tested  the  bones  and  found  that  the  jawbone 
was  that  of  a  modern  ape’s.  The  skull  was 
found  to  be  less  than  50  000  years  old.  There 
had  been  a  “deliberate  fake”  in  adding  the  jaw 
to  the  skull. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  imagine  they  are  park 
employees  who  claim  to  find  a  strange 
creature.  Discuss  the  kinds  of  things  they 
would  have  to  consider  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
hoax  such  as  the  Piltdown  Man  or  the 
existence  of  a  monster. 

— How  would  they  make  the  fake  creature? 

— Where  would  they  put  it  so  it  would  be 
sighted  or  found  by  unsuspecting  people? 

— What  answers  would  they  need  to 
prepare  in  order  to  handle  questions  that 
would  be  asked  by  reporters  and  visitors 
to  the  park? 

3.  Have  the  children  plan  and  film  (or  photograph) 
the  strange  creature  hoax.  An  explanation  of 
how  the  creature  was  found  and  other  details 
about  it  should  accompany  the  film  or 
photographs. 

4.  The  hoax  could  be  presented  to  other  classes 
or  to  school  visitors  during  school  programs  at 
which  there  are  audiences. 
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PAGE  151 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  stories  and  opinion 
paragraphs  based  on  the  text  illustration 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  and  discuss  the 
picture  on  this  page. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  pupils  write  stories  based 
on  the  picture.  Have  them  make  up  titles  that 
will  catch  the  interest  of  listeners  or  readers  of 
the  stories. 

3.  Have  other  children  write  opinion  paragraphs 
giving  their  arguments  for  or  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  creature  in  the  situation 
depicted  in  the  picture. 

PAGES  152  and  153 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  local  monsters 

1 .  Refer  to  the  lake  or  other  body  of  water  that  is 
nearest  to  your  community.  Discuss  the 
following: 

—  If  a  monster  lived  in  the  water,  what  kind 
do  you  think  it  would  be?  Why? 

Have  the  pupils  consider: 

— the  depth  of  the  body  of  water 

— the  extent  of  the  pollution  and  the  type  of 
pollution 

— use  of  the  waters  by  freighters  and/or 
pleasure  boats 

— the  temperature  of  the  water 

— the  type  of  land  and  use  of  the  land 
around  the  body  of  water 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  make  crayon  or  paint 
illustrations  of  the  local  monster.  Some  children 
might  like  to  make  models  of  the  monster. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  Ogopogo  legend 
and  to  compare  it  to  Greek  myths 

1 .  If  it  wasn’t  done  previously,  have  the  children 


locate  Okanagan  Lake,  where  the  monster  is 
said  to  exist,  on  a  map. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  page  152  and  read 
the  introduction  and  legend  about  Ogopogo. 
Allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  discuss  their 
reactions  to  the  legend. 

3.  Compare  the  legend  with  Greek  myths.  (See 
chapter  9,  pages  136-141,  and  the 
corresponding  teaching  notes  in  this  guide.) 
Elicit  some  common  characteristics  such  as: 

—  Both  stories  explain  something  in  nature. 

— Both  stories  describe  unusual,  dramatic, 
or  violent  happenings. 

—  Both  stories  have  human  beings  and 
gods  as  characters. 

— This  story  tells  about  a  punishment,  which 
often  occurs  in  Greek  myths. 

— This  story  tells  about  a  change  from  one 
form  to  another,  which  often  occurs  in 
Greek  myths. 

— This  story  tells  about  a  result  that  lasts 
forever,  which  often  happens  in  Greek 
myths. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  consider  the  possibility  that 

Ogopogo  is  an  optical  illusion 

1.  Read  the  selection  on  page  153  aloud  while  the 
children  follow  along  in  their  texts. 

2.  After  reading  it,  elicit  that  the  writer  of  the 
selection  believes  that  Ogopogo  is  an  optical 
illusion.  Have  some  students  find  this  term  in 
encyclopedias  and  report  orally  to  the  class. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest  other 
applications  of  Stirling’s  Law.  For  example: 

—  If  you  believe  in  UFOs  you  will  see  one 
some  day.  If  you  are  a  skeptic,  you  will 
never  see  one. 

—  If  you  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  you  will  see 
him  at  Christmas.  If  you  are  a  skeptic,  you 
will  never  see  him. 

—  If  you  believe  in  leprechauns  and  elves . . . 
etc. 
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PAGE  154 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  further  develop  creative  writing 
skills  through  writing  about  humorous  monster 
illustrations 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  monsters  on  this 
page,  and  encourage  reaction. 

2.  The  children  might  try  to  identify  each  one  or 
tell  what  kind  of  monster  it  might  be.  Have 
them  make  up  a  name  for  each  one. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  a  story  about 
one  of  the  monsters.  The  story  should  include 
a  description  of  its  appearance,  movements, 
and  activities. 

4.  Some  children  might  enjoy  writing  a  limerick  or 
other  kind  of  poem  about  one  of  the  monsters. 

5.  Suggest  that  the  students  write  a  story  or 
poem  about  a  cave,  valley,  or  other  place 
inhabited  by  various  kinds  of  monsters. 

PAGE  155 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  information  brochures, 
posters,  and  magazine  advertisements 

Objective:  to  consolidate  comprehension  of 
writing  skills  through  preparation  of 
brochures,  posters,  and  magazine 
advertisements 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  what  an  advertisement  should 
include 

1 .  Have  the  children  discuss  and  plan  the  activity 
outlined  in  the  text  before  they  begin  their 
work. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils: 

— Why  do  you  think  some  people  would  like 
to  go  to  a  place  where  there  might  be  a 
monster? 

— Should  officials  who  want  to  attract 
visitors  to  a  monster  site  make  their 
information  mainly  realistic  or  fanciful? 
Why? 


— Would  a  great  deal  of  realistic  information 
frighten  people  away?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  show  their  completed 
brochures  and  other  items  to  pupils  in  other 
classes.  Ask  the  other  pupils  to  tell  what  parts 
of  the  advertising  were  most  effective  in 
making  them  want  to  visit  the  monster  sites. 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

Objective:  to  improve  effectiveness  of  written 
sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  the  use  of  adverbs  and 
adverb  phrases 

1.  After  the  pupils  have  written  all  the  required 
sentences,  have  them  add  adverbs  and/or 
adverb  phrases.  For  example: 

— The  unicorn  trotted  gracefully  around  the 
tree. 

— The  unicorn  trotted  around  the  tree  with  a 
lop-sided  gait. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  gather  together  and 
reread  their  monster  stories,  monster  poems, 
and  other  written  work  about  monsters.  Have 
them  look  for  the  verbs  they  used  and  consider 
whether  the  writing  would  be  more  effective  if 
more  expressive  verbs  were  substituted. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  maps,  masks, 
charts,  and  illustrations 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  The  pupils  might  choose  one  or  more  of  the 
following  suggestions  as  culminating  activities 
for  the  chapter. 

(a) Some  pupils  could  prepare  a  map  of  the 
world  and  indicate  the  locations  where 
monsters  are  believed  to  exist.  The  map 
should  have  a  legend  and  an  appropriate 
title. 

(b) Have  some  pupils  work  individually  or  in 
pairs  to  make  papier-mache  monster  masks. 

(c) The  students  could  make  up  a  monster  of 
their  own  and  draw  a  picture  of  it. 

— The  monster  could  be  fantastic  or  lifelike, 
fierce,  or  gentle. 
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— The  picture  should  show  movement  and 
elicit  feelings  from  those  who  see  it. 

— The  monster  should  have  its  own  special 
name. 

—  Under  the  picture,  have  the  children  write 
a  description.  Encourage  them  to  use 
colorful  adjectives  and  expressive  verbs. 
The  monster’s  size,  shape,  color,  skin, 
and  teeth  should  be  described. 

(d)ln  the  theme  activities,  the  pupils  weighed 
the  evidence  for  and  against  the  existence 
of  the  Sasquatch,  the  Abominable 
Snowman,  Nessie,  and  Ogopogo.  The 
information  might  be  summarized  on  a  large 
chart  by  some  of  the  pupils  working  in  pairs 
or  small  groups.  Help  the  pupils  begin  their 
charts  if  necessary,  and  then  have  them 
continue  on  their  own. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  together  to  make  a 
classroom  display  of  the  completed  items 
described  above. 


Extension  Activity/reading  about  beasts  and 

monsters  in  fiction 

Reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  about  beasts  and 
monsters  in  fiction.  For  example:  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  Frankenstein,  Dracula,  and  Dr. 
Jekylland  Mr.  Hyde.  Other  fictionalized 
accounts  of  monsters  include  werewolf 
legends  and  King  Kong  movies.  Enlist  the 
librarian’s  help  in  obtaining  books  and/or  films 
about  terrible  and  not-so-terrible  monsters. 

2.  Have  the  children  find  out  which  monsters  are 
terrible  and  which  are  not.  Some  in  fact  have 
human  qualities  such  as  gentleness  and 
anxiety. 


Extension  Activity/researching  mythical  beasts 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  On  the  chalkboard,  make  a  list  of  mythical 
beasts  such  as  the: 

—  Unicorn 
— Arion 
— Dragon 
— Cyclops 
— Anansi 
— Centaur 
— Greek  Sphinx 
—  Egyptian  Sphinx 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  identify  the  beasts  and 
find  out  what  it  was  believed  they  did.  Each 
child  could  select  one  or  two  of  the  beasts  to 
research,  make  a  drawing  of  each,  and  write  a 
brief  description  under  the  drawing. 

3.  Have  the  children  share  their  drawings  and 
descriptions  with  the  class. 
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1 1  /EVERY  TIME  I  CLIMB  ATREE 

This  natural  science  chapter  centers  around 
trees — trees  in  poetry,  in  photographs,  and  in  the 
pupils’  own  experiences.  The  students  share  their 
feelings  about  trees;  record  changes  in  trees;  use 
colorful  language  to  describe  trees;  collect  leaves 
and  study  leaf  shapes;  discuss  mood  in  poetry; 
read  and  write  haiku. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

•  understanding  multiple  meanings  of  words 

•  embedding  adjectives  and  adjective  phrases 
in  sentences 

•  writing  haiku  poems 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  156  and  157 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  share  feelings  about  a  poem  with 
classmates 

1 .  Have  the  children  study  the  pictures  and  read 
the  poem  on  these  pages. 

2.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  agree  with  the 
poet’s  opinions  about  climbing  trees,  and  have 
them  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

3.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  class 
or  group: 

— Do  you  like  to  climb  trees?  Why  or  why 
not? 

—  Do  you  like  to  climb  trees  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  poet  does?  What  other 
good  reasons  are  there  for  climbing 
trees?  What  do  grown-ups  feel  about  it? 
Why? 

— Are  the  trees  in  the  pictures  good 

climbing  trees?  Why?  Which  tree  do  you 
think  is  better  for  climbing?  Why? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  telling  about  the 
times  when  they  had  fun  climbing  trees. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  personal  poetry  books 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  begin  a  collection  of 
poems  about  trees.  Poems  can  be  found  in 
books  such  as: 

— Poetry  for  Autumn,  selected  by  Leland  B. 
Jacobs,  Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

— My  Poetry  Book:  an  anthology  of  modern 
verse  for  boys  and  girls,  Huffard,  Carlisle, 
Ferris.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston. 

— Here  I  am!  an  anthology  of  poems 
written  by  young  people  in  some  of 
America’s  minority  groups,  edited  by 
Virginia  Olsen  Baron,  E.P  Dutton  and 
Co.,  Inc. 

2.  Each  poem  could  be  written  neatly  on  a 
separate  paper  and  illustrated.  Have  the 
children  write  the  name  of  the  poet  and  the 
book  in  which  the  poem  appears  under  each 
poem.  The  poems  could  be  organized  into 
booklets  and  shared  with  others  in  the  class. 

Activity  3 

Producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  tree  corner  in  the 

classroom 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  together  to  make  a  tree 
corner  in  the  classroom.  A  tree,  between  two 
and  three  metres  high,  could  be  cut  out  from 
colored  paper  and  fitted  into  one  classroom 
corner.  The  space  on,  around,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  tree  can  be  used  to  display  items 
completed  by  the  students  during  work  on  the 
chapter’s  activities.  One  or  two  tables  could  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  tree  to  hold  related 
materials. 

2.  The  poetry  booklets  suggested  above  could  be 
the  first  items  on  display  in  the  tree  corner.  Also 
have  the  children  collect  pictures  of  trees  from 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  158  and  159 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  observe  details  and  share  reactions 

to  a  picture 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  picture  on  this 
page  and  encourage  them  to  tell  what  feelings 
it  evokes. 

2.  Discuss  questions  such  as  the  following: 

—What  season  of  the  year  was  it  when  this 
picture  was  taken?  How  do  you  know? 

— Are  these  good  climbing  trees?  Why  or 
why  not? 

— What  different  things  could  you  do  if  you 
were  walking  along  the  path  between 
these  trees? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  observation,  chart  making, 

and  classification  skills 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  first  four  items  on  this 
page  with  the  whole  class.  Plan  the 
observation  activity  and  the  chart  making. 
Keeping  a  weekly  chart  will  be  particularly 
helpful  to  the  children  who  need  to  practice 
their  observation  skills.  This  could  be  either  a 
group  or  individual  activity. 

2.  Several  pupils  might  like  to  work  together  to 
make  one  large  tree-observation  chart  with 
illustrations.  Work  with  the  class  to  formulate 
the  headings  which  will  be  used  in  the  chart. 
You  might  use  those  suggested  in  the  text, 
possibly  augmented  by  your  own  and  the 
students’  ideas.  The  chart  could  be  displayed 
in  the  tree  corner. 

3.  If  your  pupils  are  working  on  this  chapter  during 
the  winter  season,  have  them  look  for  dormant, 
but  visible  buds  on  the  trees  they  observe. 

The  buds  are  formed  during  the  previous 
summer  for  the  next  spring’s  growth. 
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PAGE  159 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

Objective:  to  write  effective  sentences 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  a  variety  of  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  verbs  in  colorful  and  informative  sentences 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  all  the  items  under  this 
heading  before  the  pupils  write  the  required 
sentences. 

2.  For  item  one,  write  a  few  words  for  each 
required  word  list  on  the  chalkboard,  using  the 
pupils’  suggestions.  Have  the  children  copy  the 
lists  and  add  more  words  of  their  own. 

3.  The  pupils  could  work  individually  or  in  pairs  to 
write  the  required  sentences. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  their 
sentences  aloud  so  others  can  evaluate  the 
aptness  of  the  descriptive  words  used  in  each 
one  and  discuss  the  changes  in  meaning  when 
verbs  are  substituted.  For  example,  how  is  the 
meaning  different  in  these  sentences? 

— The  rain  drizzled  on  the  leaves. 

— The  rain  gushed  on  the  leaves. 

Extension  Activity/using  adjectives  in 
sentences  to  describe  reactions  to  trees 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  describing 
trees  in  each  season,  using  adjectives  such  as 
flaming,  bare,  fresh,  bright  green,  and  then 
write  sentences  describing  how  they  feel  about 
trees  in  each  season,  using  adjectives  such  as 
happy,  sad,  lonely,  cheerful. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  some  of  the  sentences 

on  a  large  paper  and  display  it  in  the  tree  corner. 

Extension  Activity /finding  information  about  the 
growth  process  of  trees 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  children  observe  the  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  seeds  on  the  branches  of  a 
specific  nearby  tree  or  bring  some  of  the  twigs 
to  school. 


2.  Discuss  the  appearance  of  the  branches  or 
twigs  and  establish  the  present  stage  of  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  and  prepare 
brief  reports  explaining  the  seasonal  growing 
process  of  trees.  Each  group  could  select  a 
different  type  of  tree  for  its  report.  Research 
questions  such  as  the  following  might  be 
posed: 

— Why  do  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees 
change  color? 

— Why  don’t  the  leaves  of  evergreen  trees 
change  color? 

— What  happens  to  trees  in  winter?  Why 
don’t  they  die? 

4.  Remind  the  children  to  find  information  in 
reference  books  such  as  encyclopedias,  books 
about  trees,  etc.  You  will  also  need  to  remind 
the  children  of  what  is  required  in  preparing  a 
short  report.  Go  over  the  steps  involved  with 
them  to  avoid  having  the  children  simply 
answer  the  questions. 

PAGES  160  and  161 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  select  a  favorite  picture  and  discuss 

uses  of  trees 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  and  select  their  favorite  one. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

— Which  of  these  pictures  do  you  like  best? 
Why? 

— What  is  the  one  word  that  you  think  best 
describes  each  picture? 

— Which  picture  is  quiet?  Why? 

— Which  pictures  have  movement?  Why? 

3.  Discuss  the  uses  of  trees  in  summer  as 
depicted  in  each  photograph.  For  example: 

— In  summer,  trees  may  be  used  for 
climbing  and  climbing  games. 

— A  play  house  may  be  built  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  in  summer. 

— Trees  may  be  used  to  give  shade  to 
people  who  sit  under  them  on  hot  summer 
days. 
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4.  Have  the  children  give  some  details  about 
each  use  of  the  trees  they  suggest — how  the 
tree  house  probably  was  built,  how  the  tree 
house  could  be  used  for  various  activities. 

Have  them  use  these  details  as  the  basis  for 
an  explanatory  paragraph  in  which  they 
imagine  they  are  giving  this  information  to  a 
friend.  They  can  exchange  their  paragraphs 
with  a  classmate  to  see  if  they  have  left  out  any 
points. 

5.  Ask  the  students  to  suggest  uses  of  trees  other 
than  the  ones  shown  in  the  pictures.  For 
example:  a  hammock  may  be  strung  up 
between  two  trees;  fruit  trees  provide  produce 
for  people;  trees  provide  wood  for  furniture  and 
paper  manufacturing.  This  could  develop  into  a 
classification  activity  in  which  students  classify 
uses  of  trees  under  headings  such  as: 

—  Recreational  Uses 
—  Products  of  Trees 
— Trees  in  Nature 

Uses  for  classification  could  include:  homes  for 
animals,  place  in  the  water  cycle  (both  having 
to  do  with  Trees  in  Nature),  fuel,  houses, 
swings. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  descriptive  writing  skills 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  the  items  on  page  1 60 
and  decide  on  the  picture  they  would  like  to 
describe  in  a  paragraph. 

2.  Before  the  students  write  their  descriptions, 
have  them  make  up  captions  or  titles  for  the 
pictures  they  choose.  For  example: 

— Looking  at  the  world  from  a  house  in  the 
trees 

This  sub-activity  will  be  a  starter  for  ideas  for 
the  paragraphs. 

3.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  write  a  caption  or  title 
for  each  picture  and  then  select  one  of  the 
pictures  for  the  paragraph-writing  activity.  The 
pupils  who  may  have  difficulty  writing  a 
descriptive  paragraph  on  their  own  could  be 
encouraged  to  concentrate  on  the  caption 
writing,  or  to  select  a  picture  and  simply  write 
two  or  three  sentences  about  it. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  an  opening  sentence 


to  describe  one  or  two  of  the  pictures.  Write  the 
sentence(s)  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss 
with  the  group  whether  or  not  the  sentences 
are  good  openers  for  descriptive  paragraphs; 
make  changes  if  necessary.  Remind  the 
students  that  a  good  opener  should  tell  what 
the  paragraph  will  be  about  and  be  interesting 
enough  to  catch  the  reader’s  attention.  Keep 
the  sentences  on  the  board  while  the  pupils 
write.  The  following  might  be  used  as  a  sample 
sentence: 

— The  students  relaxed  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  thick,  leafy  branches. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  their 
completed  paragraphs  aloud.  Their  writing 
could  then  be  added  to  the  tree  corner. 

PAGE  161 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  multiple  meanings  of 
words 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  range 
of  meanings  of  given  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  show  understanding  of  multiple 
meanings  of  given  words  by  using  them  in 
sentences 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  under  this  heading 
with  the  whole  group. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  sentences. 

3.  Point  out  that  there  are  other  “tree”  words  that 
have  more  than  one  meaning.  For  example: 

— the  bud  on  the  tree 
nipped  in  the  bud 
a  budding  talent  in  music 
taste  buds 

— the  bark  of  the  tree 
the  dog’s  bark 

— the  blossoms  on  the  peach  tree 

the  ballet  student  blossomed  under  the 
teacher’s  instruction 
Blossom,  a  girl’s  name 

— the  blooms  on  the  bushes 

the  bloom  of  health  showing  in  one’s 
complexion 
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4.  Have  the  pupils  use  each  of  the  above  “tree” 
words  in  a  sentence.  Then  have  them  write 
sentences  to  show  other  meanings. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  information  by  recording 

growth  changes  on  charts 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  tree 
observation  charts  and  note  the  headings 
used. 

2.  Have  them  organize  a  second  part  of  the 
charts  on  which  to  record  the  growth  changes 
of  trees  from  spring  to  summer. 

—  Have  some  pupils  record  the  changes  of 
a  fruit  tree,  others  of  a  non  fruit-bearing 
deciduous  tree,  others  of  an  evergreen 
tree. 

— The  changes  could  be  observed  on 
particular  trees  in  the  neighborhood  or  the 
pupils  could  read  about  the  growth 
changes  in  encyclopedias  and  other 
reference  books. 
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Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  make  careful  observations  of  leaves 

and  leaf-shaped  items 

1 .  As  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  this  page, 
ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  title 
for  this  picture? 

— At  what  time  of  year  was  this  picture 
taken?  How  do  you  know? 

— What  words  and  phrases  do  you  think 
best  describe  this  picture? 

2.  The  items  on  this  page  may  be  completed  by 
the  pupils  working  independently  in  pairs,  or 
you  may  wish  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
whole  group.  The  development  of  a 
questioning  approach  about  the  things  around 
them  will  help  the  children  write  easily  and 
effectively.  Activities  such  as  these  compel 
children  to  observe  carefully  before  they  write. 


3.  Encourage  the  children  to  share  their 
completed  poems  with  the  group.  Then  have 
them  choose  some  of  the  poems  and 
leaf-shaped  items  for  display  in  the  tree  corner. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  make  leaf-print  pictures 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  work  individually  or  in 
small  groups  to  make  leaf-print  pictures.  First, 
write  the  following  directions  on  the  chalkboard 
or  large  paper,  or  duplicate  and  distribute 
copies  to  the  pupils. 

Making  Leaf-Print  Pictures 

1 .  Collect  some  well-shaped  leaves  from 
one  kind  of  tree. 

2.  Arrange  the  leaves  in  a  pleasing  pattern 
on  a  large  piece  of  white  or  colored  paper. 

3.  Make  a  thick  mixture  of  paint  in  your 
favorite  color.  Hold  a  piece  of  old  screen 
mesh  over  the  leaf  arrangement.  Then  dip 
an  old  toothbrush  in  the  paint  and  brush  it 
over  the  screen  mesh.  Use  only  a  small 
amount  of  paint  on  your  brush. 

4.  Remove  the  leaves. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  directions  the  first 
time  to  learn  the  general  procedure  for  making 
the  pictures.  Then  have  them  skim  the 
directions  again  to  find  out  what  materials  they 
will  need  to  collect  and  prepare.  Remind  them 
to  refer  to  the  directions  as  they  work  so  they 
won’t  make  any  errors. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  use  leaves  from 
various  types  of  trees  for  their  pictures.  Other 
pupils  might  like  to  use  the  leaf-print  method  to 
make  pictures  of  other  items  — geometric 
shapes,  shapes  representing  household  items, 
silhouettes  of  women,  men,  and  children. 

4.  If  the  students  encounter  any  difficulty  in 
following  the  directions,  discuss  with  the  class 
to  find  out  where  and  how  the  problem  arose 
and  how  it  might  be  avoided  in  future.  Discuss 
with  them  the  importance  of  having  directions 
written  in  a  style  which  is  appropriate  for  those 
who  will  be  following  them.  What  parts  of  the 
instructions  might  they  have  to  explain  to 
someone  who  came  from  a  land  which  had  ice 
and  snow  all  year  round?  Would  that  person 
know  what  screen  mesh  was?  what  leaves  were? 
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Activity  3 

Viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  information  in  chart  form 

1 .  Some  students  might  iike  to  make  charts 
recording  information  about  leaves  and  trees  in 
autumn.  They  could  list  the  trees  or  kinds  of 
trees  observed  as  side  headings  on  the  charts, 
and  use  top  headings  such  as  Colors  of 
Leaves,  Length  of  Time  for  Leaves  to  Fall, 

Smell  of  Burning  Leaves,  etc.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  use  their  own  ideas  for  chart 
headings,  titles,  and  other  chart  details. 

2.  Have  the  children  use  the  information  on  their 
charts  to  write  sentences  and  paragraphs 
about  trees  in  autumn. 

PAGE  163 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  mood  created  by  poem 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  poem  as 
suggested  in  the  text.  Read  the  poem  aloud  to 
the  students,  making  your  voice  as  expressive 
as  you  can  of  the  poem’s  mood.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  feeling  the  students 
had  on  reading  the  poem  themselves  and  the 
feeling  you  communicated?  How  did  you 
communicate  the  feeling?  Give  students  an 
opportunity  to  practice  reading  the  poem  aloud 
and  communicating  the  feeling  it  conveys  to 
give  them  a  sense  of  the  relationship  between 
sound  and  mood. 

2.  The  poem  lends  itself  to  the  introduction  (or 
review,  if  previously  discussed)  of  the  term 
mood  if  it  is  unfamiliar  to  the  children. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  freely  about  how 
the  poem  makes  them  feel,  and  to  select 
supporting  words  and  phrases.  For  example, 
some  pupils  might  consider  the  mood  a  sad 
one;  it  is  a  different  kind  of  tree,  its  trunk  is  old, 
it  continues  to  look  at  the  poet  as  she  runs 
away.  Note  that  the  tree  is  personified. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils: 

— What  kind  of  tree  might  have  a  bent 
trunk?  Why  would  a  tree  develop  a  bent 
trunk? 


— What  kind  of  tree  is  a  lonely  tree?  What 
does  it  look  like? 

—  In  what  season  might  you  see  a  lonely 
tree?  Why?  (Encourage  a  variety  of 
answers.) 

You  might  discuss  with  the  students  the  fact 
that  a  tree  doesn’t  actually  feel  lonely,  but  that 
human  beings  sometimes  put  their  own 
feelings  into  objects  for  the  sake  of  mood. 

PAGE  164 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  an  opinion  paragraph 

1 .  The  words  and  phrases  listed  for  item  one  will 
help  the  pupils  write  their  opinion  paragraphs. 
Some  students  may  also  wish  to  write 
cinquains  or  other  kinds  of  poems. 

2.  Before  the  pupils  write  their  paragraphs,  review 
with  them  the  procedure  for  writing  a 
paragraph  from  an  outline  (see  chapter  8, 
page  125)  and  the  details  about  writing  an 
opinion  paragraph  (see  chapter  10,  page  150). 
You  might  also  read  several  opinion 
paragraphs  to  them  and  discuss  which  gets 
across  its  point  better  and  why. 

3.  When  the  pupils  are  ready  to  proofread  their 
paragraphs,  have  them  reread  the 
proofreading  details  in  chapter  8,  page  127. 

Extension  Activity/sketching  shapes  of  trees 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  reading 

1 .  Discuss  the  shapes  of  several  common  trees 
such  as  maple,  elm,  silver  birch,  poplar, 
weeping  willow. 

2.  Have  some  pupils  sketch  the  shapes  of  the 
trees  they  have  recently  observed. 

3.  Direct  the  pupils  to  find  drawings  of  the  shapes 
of  various  trees  in  encyclopedias  and  in  books 
about  trees.  Have  them  compare  their  tree 
drawings  with  the  drawings  in  the  books  to  see 
whether  they  see  the  shapes  in  the  same  ways 
that  the  tree  experts  see  them. 

4.  The  children  may  enjoy  making  labeled  posters 
illustrating  the  shapes  of  a  variety  of  different 
trees. 
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Extension  Activity/photographing  trees 
Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Some  pupils  could  photograph  various  kinds  of 
trees.  Point  out  that  they  should  choose  trees 
that  have  interesting  shapes,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  bark. 

2.  Have  the  children  arrange  the  photographs  on 
a  large  paper  and  then  explain  to  the  group 
why  they  chose  those  particular  trees. 

PAGE  165 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Embedding  adjectives  and  adjective 
phrases 

Objective:  to  write  effective  sentences 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences  by 
embedding  adjectives  and  adjective  phrases 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  complete  the  text  activity,  you 
may  wish  to  guide  them  as  they  work  on  the 
following  preliminary  exercise.  Write  the 
exercise  on  the  chalkboard,  or  duplicate  copies 
and  distribute  them  to  the  pupils. 

Combining  Sentences 

1 .  What  does  the  word  related  mean?  Are 
the  ideas  related  in  the  pairs  of  sentences 
below? 

— The  truck  went  down  the  street.  The 
truck  was  noisy. 

— The  girl  did  well  on  her  test.  The  girl 
was  clever. 

— The  building  was  torn  down.  The 
building  was  old. 

—The  tree  provided  a  shady  spot.  The 
tree  was  leafy. 

2.  You  have  already  used  joining  words  in 
sentences.  How  can  you  join  related 
sentences  such  as  those  above?  Lead 
the  students  to  make  the  following 
connections. 

(a)  What  parts  of  the  second  sentence  of 
the  pair  were  omitted? 


(b)  What  word  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  pair  was  added  to  the  first  short 
sentence?  Where  was  the  word  added? 

(c)  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  added 
word  in  the  new  sentence?  What  is  the 
name  of  this  kind  of  word? 

3.  Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences. 

Join  each  pair  into  one  sentence  by 
putting  the  adjective  from  the  second 
sentence  in  the  correct  place. 

— The  dog  barked.  The  dog  was  brown. 

— Jack’s  box  is  full  of  books.  Jack’s  box  is 
heavy. 

— We  had  pancakes  for  breakfast.  The 
pancakes  were  delicious. 

— A  frog  jumped  out  of  the  brook.  It  is  a 
bubbling  brook. 

Read  each  new  sentence  aloud.  Does  it 
sound  better  than  the  pair  of  sentences? 
Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Join  each  of  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences  into  one  sentence.  Write  out 
each  new  sentence. 

— The  kitten  jumped  on  the  chair.  The 
kitten  was  playful. 

— Unicorns  are  dancing.  Unicorns  are 
graceful. 

— Mary’s  dress  is  purple.  It  is  a  party 
dress. 

— The  car  drove  down  the  road.  The  road 
was  bumpy. 

Read  each  of  your  finished  sentences  to 
be  sure  it  makes  sense. 

2.  After  the  preliminary  exercise  is  completed, 
read  and  discuss  the  entire  text  activity  with 
the  whole  group. 

3.  After  discussing  them,  have  the  pupils  write  the 
required  combined  sentences  for  items  three 
and  4(c). 
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PAGES  166  and  167 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 

Writing  haiku  poems 

Objective:  to  learn  the  haiku  form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  study  haiku  poetry  and  then  to 

express  feelings  through  the  writing  of 

similar  poems 

1 .  Have  the  children  read  silently  the  poems  on 
these  pages. 

2.  After  the  pupils  discuss  the  questions  in  the 
text,  have  them  note  the  use  of  personification 
in  some  of  the  examples. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  select  the  descriptive  words 
and  phrases  they  particularly  like  in  the  poems. 

4.  If  the  pupils  need  starting  points  for  their  own 
poems,  write  first  lines  such  as  these  on  the 
chalkboard. 

—  Beneath  the  bare  tree 
—  Red  and  gold  and  brown 

Activity  2 

Reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  make  Japanese-style  scrolls 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  make  Japanese-style 
scrolls.  Before  they  begin,  have  them  share 
information  they  find  in  encyclopedias  under 
the  headings  Japanese  Prints  and  Japanese 
Scrolls.  Discuss  the  simplicity  of  the  art  work  in 
the  scrolls  and  paintings. 

2.  Direct  the  pupils  to  prepare  pieces  of  white 
paper  approximately  60  cm  long  and  35  cm 
wide. 

3.  Using  the  style  of  the  Japanese  artists,  have 
the  pupils  draw  pictures  that  illustrate  the  haiku 
they  composed. 

4.  The  poems  should  be  copied  onto  the  scrolls 
beside  the  pictures. 

5.  Let  the  pupils  display  their  scrolls  in  the  tree 
corner. 


Extension  Activity/enjoying  haiku  poetry 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  find  books  of  haiku 
poems  to  read  and  share  with  the  class.  For 
example: 

— Haiku:  the  mood  of  earth,  by  Ann  Atwood, 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 

— One  Hundred  Famous  Haiku,  selected 
and  translated  into  English  by  Daniel  C. 
Buchanan,  (Japan  Publications,  Inc.) 
(suitable  for  teacher  reference) 

— In  a  Spring  Garden,  edited  by  Richard 
Lewis,  (The  Dial  Press) 

— Flower  Moon  Snow:  A  Book  of  Haiku,  by 
Kazue  Mizumura,  (T.Y.  Crowell) 

— Silent  Flowers:  A  Collection  of  Japanese 
Haiku,  edited  by  Dorothy  Price,  (Hallmark 
Editions) 

2.  Have  each  student  select  a  favorite  poem  and 
tell  what  it  is  about  that  particular  poem  that 
appeals  to  them. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  reports  about 

trees  of  the  world 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  prepare  short  oral  or  written 
reports  on  one  of  the  following  topics. 

— Trees  of  the  World 

— How  a  Tree  Grows 

— Unusual  Trees 

—  Flowering  Trees 

2.  For  the  first  topic,  some  children  could  find 
information  about  trees  that  are  typical  of 
particular  locations — California  Redwood, 
English  Oak,  Japanese  Elm,  Manitoba  Maple. 

3.  For  the  second  topic,  have  the  children  pose 
research  questions  such  as: 

— Where  does  a  tree  seed  come  from? 

— How  does  a  tree  start  to  grow? 

—  How  do  trees  grow  taller  and  thicker? 

— How  can  you  find  out  the  age  of  a  tree? 

— What  information  can  you  learn  about  a 
tree  from  the  rings  in  the  trunk? 

4.  Some  unusual  trees  for  the  pupils  to  research 
are  ginkgo,  cypress,  giant  sequoia, 
pussywillow,  and  baobab. 
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5.  For  flowering  trees,  the  pupils  could  record 
their  information  under  the  colors  of  the 
blossoms — pink,  white,  red,  yellow. 

6.  For  this  activity,  the  pupils  could  work  in  pairs 
or  small  groups  to  do  the  following 
sub-activities:  prepare  research  questions,  find 
information  and  make  notes  in  outline  form, 
use  the  outline  to  prepare  a  more  detailed 
written  report  or  to  prepare  an  oral  report, 
prepare  illustrative  material  to  use  when 
presenting  the  oral  report,  or  illustrate  the 
written  report. 

Extension  Activity/listing  various  kinds  of  trees 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  make  one  or  more  lists 
of  trees  under  headings  such  as:  Nut  Trees; 
Tropical  Trees;  Fruit  Trees;  Evergreen,  or 
Needle-Leaf  Trees;  Deciduous,  or  Broad-Leaf 
Trees. 

2.  First  have  the  pupils  list  as  many  trees  as 
possible  from  memory  and  then  find  other 
names  of  trees  in  reference  books. 

3.  The  lists  could  be  illustrated  with  drawings, 
photographs,  or  newspaper  and  magazine 
pictures. 

Extension  Activity/organizing  picture 

collections 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Some  pupils  might  like  to  organize  the  pictures 
of  trees  they  have  collected,  or  start  a 
collection  at  this  time.  The  pictures  could  be 
drawings,  paintings,  magazine  and  newspaper 
pictures,  photographs,  etc. 

2.  The  pictures  could  be  organized  in 
scrapbooks,  large  folded  sheets  of  newsprint, 
or  may  be  attached  together  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Each  picture  should  be  labeled  or 
captioned. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  copy  a  favorite  tree  poem  on 
the  first  page  of  the  scrapbook  or  newsprint,  or 
on  the  cover  page  of  the  attached  sheets. 
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Told  that  the  mountain  forests  are  dying,  a  fifteen-year-old  and  a 
handful  of  supporters  carry  out  a  program  of  planting  and  caring  for 
smog-resistant  trees. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

*Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Worlds  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
Random  House.  1976. 

An  illustrated  celebration  of  the  talents  and  versatility  of  the  great 
naturalist. 

Gr.  4-8. 

'Stanton,  Charles  R.  Canadian  Forestry:  The  View  Beyond  the  Trees. 
Macmillan.  1976. 

A  discussion  of  forest  management  in  Canada. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Taylor,  Mildred  D.  Song  of  the  Trees.  Dial  Press.  1975. 

A  true  story  of  how  a  black  family  leaving  Mississippi  during  the 
Depression  were  coerced  into  selling  trees  from  their  beautiful 
forest. 

Gr.  2-6. 

'Urquhart,  F.  A.  The  Canadian  Leaf  Album.  Gage.  1963. 

Sixty-nine  drawings  of  various  leaves;  26  drawings  of  the  most 
common  deciduous  trees. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 
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12/TELL  US  A  STORY 

This  social  studies  chapter  explores  the  culture  of 
the  Native  peoples  and  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  that  culture  has  been  expressed.  Masks, 
totem  poles,  dances,  poetry,  legends — all  were 
means  by  which  Native  peoples  explained  things 
in  nature,  taught  their  children,  recorded  their 
family  histories,  and  expressed  their  religious 
beliefs.  On  the  opening  pages,  photographs  are 
the  impetus  for  Starting  Point  Activities.  A 
discussion  of  feelings  follows  a  selection  about 
masks.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  write  and 
draw  their  own  totem  pole  stories  after  reading 
such  a  story.  Poetry  writing  is  the  outcome  of 
reading  about  dances  of  Native  people.  Poems  by 
Native  people  lead  the  children  to  write  their  own. 
The  legend  “How  Fire  Came  to  the  Indians”  is  the 
motivation  for  a  variety  of  oral  activities. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  animal 
names 

•  using  more  and  most  with  adjectives  in 
comparisons 

•  embedding  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 

•  writing  free-verse  poems 

•  using  personification 

•  using  commas  to  separate  sentence  parts 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

•  presenting  stories  orally 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  168  and  169 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  elicit  oral  response  to  pictures  on 
opening  pages  and  set  the  stage  for  the  chapter 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  chapter,  note  the  title,  and  examine  the 
pictures.  Then  ask  them  what  they  think  the 
opening  pages  indicate  the  chapter  might  be 
about. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  recognize  anyone 
in  the  pictures.  (Page  168:  folksinger  Buffy  Ste. 


Marie;  Page  1 69:  Dan  George,  former  chief  of 
the  Inlet  people,  honorary  chief  of  the  Shuswap 
and  Squamish  people,  and  actor.)  If  so, 
encourage  them  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
each  person  identified. 

3.  Explain  to  the  group  that  the  Native  peoples 
were  great  storytellers  in  the  past.  They  told 
stories  to  explain  happenings  in  nature,  to 
teach  a  lesson,  and  to  provide  entertainment. 
Because  they  had  no  written  language,  they 
told  their  stories  by  word  of  mouth,  in  art,  in 
dance,  and  in  song.  The  storytelling  tradition 
has  been  maintained  through  the  years  and 
continues  to  this  day.  In  the  picture  on  page 
168,  Buffy  Ste.  Marie  has  put  away  her  guitar 
to  be  a  storyteller  to  a  group  of  children.  Ask 
the  pupils  what  stories  they  think  the  children  in 
the  picture  might  want  her  to  tell  them. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  some  of  the  songs  on 
recordings  made  by  Buffy  Ste.  Marie. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  about  totems  and  their 

functions 

1 .  Refer  to  the  pictures  of  totem  poles  and 
encourage  the  pupils  to  give  their  ideas  about 
what  they  are  and  their  purposes.  Elicit  that 
among  Native  peoples,  animals  and  other 
natural  objects  are  taken  as  family  or 
nationality  emblems  and  are  called  totems. 
These  totems  are  represented  in  the  carved 
totem  poles,  which  are  often  erected  in  front  of 
homes.  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  will  learn  about 
the  meanings  of  the  totems  later  in  the  theme. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  pupils  find  articles  about 
totems  and  totem  poles  in  encyclopedias  and 
read  them  to  the  class.  Have  the  children  keep 
the  articles  handy  for  reference  during  later 
theme  activities. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  describe  and  research  ceremonial 

dances 

1 .  Ask  the  children  whether  they  have  seen,  or 
taken  part  in,  dances  performed  by  Native 
people.  If  so,  have  them  tell  the  class  about  the 
dances. 
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2.  Let  some  volunteers  look  in  reference  books  to 
find  pictures  and  short  articles  about  dances 
performed  by  Native  people.  Have  the  pupils 
share  the  pictures  and  reading  material  with 
the  class.  Information  may  be  found  in 
encyclopedias  and  reference  books  such  as 
The  Encyclopedia  Canadians,  Section  I, 
“Indians  of  Canada;”  Native  Tribes  of  Canada, 
by  Douglas  Leechman,  (Gage  Publishing  Ltd.), 
and  The  Indians  of  Canada,  by  Diamond 
Jenness,  (National  Museums  of  Canada, 
Information  Canada) 

Extension  Activity/enjoying  works  of  painters; 

identifying  specific  groups  of  Native  people 

Reading,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  work  in  small  groups  and  do 
one  of  the  following  projects. 

(a)  Have  the  children  look  for  photographs  of 
paintings  and  other  art  created  by  Native 
people  and  artists  such  as  Emily  Carr,  who 
understood  and  recorded  the  art  of  the  West 
Coast  people. 

— Carr  paintings  are  included  in  Great 
Canadian  Paintings,  A  Century  of  Art  (The 
Canadian  Centennial  Library,  McClelland 
and  Stewart)  and  in  A  Heritage  of 
Canadian  Art,  The  McMichael  Collection, 
(Clarke,  Irwin  &  Co.) 

—  Paintings  by  Norval  Morrisseau,  Ojibway 
artist,  have  been  collected  in  The  Art  of 
Norval  Morrisseau,  by  Lister  Sinclair  and 
Jack  Pollock,  (Methuen) 

—  Paintings  by  Paul  Kane  (1810-1871),  who 
traveled  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
territory  and  painted  Native  peoples,  may 
be  found  in  Paul  Kane  (The  Canadian 
Series),  by  Mary  Lile  Benham,  (Fitzhenry 
and  Whiteside) 

—  Paintings  by  Native  peoples  are  included 
in  A  Heritage  of  Canadian  Art  and  also 
may  be  found  in  TAWOW,  Canadian 
Indian  Cultural  Magazine,  which  is 
available  in  libraries. 

(b)  Other  pupils  could  look  in  reference  books 
to  find  maps  of  Canada  showing  the 
distribution  of  Native  people  groups.  Such 
maps  may  be  found  in  encyclopedias  and 
reference  books  such  as  People  of  the  Trail: 


How  the  Northern  Forest  Indians  Lived,  by 
Robin  and  Jillian  Ridington,  (Douglas  & 
McIntyre  Ltd.),  and  Native  Tribes  of  Canada,  by 
Douglas  Leechman,  (Gage  Publishing 
Limited).  Elicit  from  the  students  the  kinds  of 
information  they  can  obtain  from  a  map  about 
the  areas  where  Native  people  live. 

2.  Have  the  students  make  labels  or  write 
captions  for  the  books  they  find  and  then 
arrange  a  display.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  do 
the  map  research  may  wish  to  choose  specific 
Native  people  groups  and  make  similar  labeled 
maps  of  their  own. 

3.  Collect  books  about  various  groups,  or  tribes, 
of  Native  people  such  as  Algonkian  and  Haida, 
or  have  the  pupils  do  so.  Suggest  that  the 
children  look  for  information  identifying  specific 
language  and  regional  groups  and  also  look  for 
stories  related  to  the  names  of  the  groups. 
Books  such  as  those  listed  below  would  be 
helpful.  Have  the  pupils  skim  through  the 
books  during  supplementary  reading  periods 
and  share  the  information  with  the  class. 

These  books  may  also  be  labeled  and  added  to 
the  display. 

— The  Encyclopedia  Canadiana:  “Indians  of 
Canada”  and  articles  about  specific  tribes 

— Great  Lakes  Indians:  A  Pictorial  Guide,  by 
William  J.  Kubiak,  (Baker  Book  House 
Co.) 

— Native  Tribes  of  Canada 

— People  of  the  Buffalo:  How  the  Plains 
Indians  Lived,  by  Maria  Campbell, 
(Douglas  &  McIntyre) 

— The  Story  of  the  Haida  (Indian  Nations 
Series),  by  Marion  E.  Gridley,  (G.  R 
Putnam’s  Sons) 

4.  There  are  two  CBC  films  about  Emily  Carr 
available  through  the  National  Film  Board 
offices  and  through  public  and  school  libraries. 
The  NFB  film  Paul  Kane  Goes  West  may  also 
be  obtained  for  viewing. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  170 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  share  orally  information  about 
traditional  uses  of  masks  and  relate  to  own 
experiences 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  group  that  people  sometimes 
use  masks  to  pretend  that  they  are  someone  or 
something  other  than  themselves.  Ask  the 
pupils  when  they  have  worn  masks  to  pretend 
to  be  other  people.  What  did  the  masks  look 
like?  Why  did  they  choose  the  particular  masks 
they  wore?  They  may  also  be  familiar  with  the 
use  of  masks  in  theatre,  in  folk  tales,  at 
costume  parties,  and  to  hide  identities  in 
various  other  activities. 

2.  Discuss  that  Native  people  such  as  Coast 
Salish  used  masks  to  act  out  legends  in  dance. 
The  masks  represented  animals  and  other 
characters  important  to  the  stories. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  excerpt  on 
page  1 70  to  find  out  about  a  different  use  of 
masks  by  some  Native  people.  Discuss  the 
three  items  under  the  excerpt  with  the  whole 
group.  The  suggested  activities  may  be  done 
by  the  pupils  working  individually  or  in  pairs. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  descriptive  language  pertaining 
to  masks  and  their  uses 

1 .  Let  two  or  three  volunteers  look  for  books 
containing  pictures  of  masks  used  by  Native 
peoples.  These  may  be  found  in  books  such  as 
The  Indians  of  Canada  and  Native  Tribes  of 
Canada. 

2.  Have  the  children  take  turns  selecting  specific 
pictures  and  describing  the  uses  of  the 
masks — in  ceremonial  dances,  as  medicine 
masks,  etc.  Have  the  children  make  their 
language  as  precise  and  expressive  as  they 
can. 


Extension  Activity/making  masks  and  using 

them  to  tell  stories 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  recall  the  feelings  they  listed 
for  various  times  of  day.  Suggest  that  they 
each  make  a  four-way  mask  to  show  four  of  the 
feelings  they  had. 

— Have  each  pupil  use  a  small  cardboard 
box  that  fits  over  his  or  her  head. 

—On  each  of  the  four  sides,  a  mask  may  be 
drawn  or  painted  in  bold  colors  to  show 
one  of  the  feelings. 

— The  mouth  of  each  mask  should  be  cut 
out. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  use  their  masks  to  tell  their 
classmates  about  what  happened  to  them  the 
day  before  or  on  any  other  specific  day.  Ask 
each  detail  and  corresponding  feeling 
changes,  the  mask  should  be  turned  so  that 
the  pertinent  face  is  to  the  front.  Have  the  class 
suggest  one  word  to  describe  each  face. 
Several  suggestions  might  be  given.  They  can 
be  placed  on  the  chalkboard  and  discussed  as 
to  which  might  be  most  appropriate. 

Extension  Activity/enjoying  the  story  “The 

Loon’s  Necklace” 

Listening,  viewing 

1 .  Read  the  legend  “The  Loon’s  Necklace”  to  the 
pupils.  It  may  be  found  in  The  Loon’s  Necklace, 
pictures  by  Elizabeth  Cleaver,  (Oxford 
University  Press)  and  in  Native  Tribes  of 
Canada. 

2.  Obtain  the  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. /Crawley  Films 
version  of  The  Loon’s  Necklace,  which  is  told 
through  the  use  of  masks.  The  film  is  available 
through  school  and  public  libraries. 

PAGES  171  to  173 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  extract  story  details  from  totem  pole 

carvings 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  picture  on  page 
171.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  is  the  man  doing? 
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— What  kind  of  tools  do  you  think  he  uses 
for  his  work? 

— Where  do  you  think  the  man  is  doing  his 
work? 

— How  much  space  do  you  think  the  man 
needs  to  make  his  totem  pole? 

2.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  selection  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  Then  have  them  speculate  on 
the  story  the  man  in  the  picture  might  be 
carving.  Ask  the  children  why  they  think  story 
details  based  on  totem  pole  figures  were  not 
always  the  same  when  told  by  various  persons. 

3.  Review  briefly  the  information  about  totems 
and  totem  poles  the  pupils  discussed  in  the 
Starting  Point  Activities. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing, 

writing 

Objective:  to  examine  difference  in  point  of  view 

in  totem  pole  stories 

1 .  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  172  and 
examine  the  picture.  Before  they  read  the 
information  in  the  right-hand  column,  have 
them  suggest  their  ideas  about  the  stories  the 
totem  pole  tells. 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  items  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  page  1 73  cooperatively  with  the 
group. 

3.  For  item  one,  the  pupils  could  make  quick 
sketches  of  the  listed  animals  and  emphasize 
the  prominent  features. 

4.  After  the  pupils  make  up  the  stories  suggested 
in  item  three,  have  them  form  groups  of  four  or 
more  and  take  turns  reading  their  stories 
aloud.  The  children  could  exchange  their 
stories  with  others  and  read  them  silently.  Have 
them  discuss  the  differences  in  the  stories  and 
possible  reasons  why  all  the  pupils’  stories  are 
different,  even  though  they  are  based  on  the 
same  totems. 

5.  Still  in  their  groups,  the  pupils  could  work 
together  to  make  their  personal  totem  poles 
(item  four).  After  completion,  have  the  children 
tell  each  other  the  stories  of  their  totem  figures. 


Extension  Activity/comparing  totem  figures 

with  hieroglyphics  and  Easter  Island  carvings 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  back  to  pages  62  and 
63  in  the  text  and  look  at  the  examples  of 
hieroglyphics.  Have  them  discuss  the  ways  in 
which  hieroglyphics  are  similar  to  totem  pole 
figures.  (Animals,  birds,  and  other  natural 
objects  are  used  as  symbols;  the 
representations  are  stylized;  totem  figures  and 
hieroglyphic  symbols  are  used  to  tell  stories;  it 
was  believed  that  only  Egyptian  priests  used 
hieroglyphics,  totems  were  often  considered 
holy;  etc.)  Have  the  students  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
different  systems  and  compare  them  to  our 
alphabetic  system. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  pictures  of  the  carvings  on 
Easter  Island  and  compare  them  with  totem 
poles. 

Extension  Activity/speculating  on  totem-pole 

stories 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Some  pupils  could  find  pictures  in  reference 
books  of  several  different  totem  poles  and 
discuss  the  stories  they  think  the  totems  might 
tell. 

2.  If  you  or  the  students  have  small  souvenir 
totem  poles,  encourage  the  children  to 
examine  the  miniature  totems  and  speculate 
on  the  stories  they  might  tell.  Information  and 
display  materials  may  be  obtained  from  local 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Friendship  Centres. 
The  aforementioned  associations  have 
resource  persons  qualified  to  speak  to  school 
and  community  groups  about  the  culture  and 
history  of  Native  peoples. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  telling  the  stories 
they  imagined  from  the  totem  pole  pictures  and 
miniature  totem  poles.  As  a  preparation  for  the 
oral  storytelling,  have  them  first  write  brief 
notes  or  outlines  of  their  tales. 

4.  Some  students  might  like  to  write  the  stories 
they  told  orally,  perhaps  adding  colorful  details, 
or  if  necessary,  omitting  irrelevant  details  and 
wordiness.  Help  the  students  to  see  how  each 
segment  of  their  stories  will  probably  need  to 
be  revised.  What  will  they  need  to  do  to  hold 
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the  reader’s  attention  when  they  can  no  longer 
depend  on  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression,  and 
gestures?  What  techniques  that  worked  well 
orally  might  detract  from  a  written  account? 

Extension  Activity/viewing  a  film 
Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  If  possible,  obtain  for  viewing  the  NFB  film 
Haida  Carver. 

2.  Consider  the  film  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
variety  of  discussion,  writing,  and  art  activities. 
The  pupils  could  suggest  the  kinds  of  follow-up 
activities  they  would  enjoy  doing. 

PAGE  173 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  animal 
names 

Objective:  to  learn  origins  of  specific  animal 
names  and  match  them  to  the  corresponding 
modern  English  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  origins  of  animal  names, 
discuss  habitat  of  the  animals,  and  write 
descriptions 

1 .  Refer  the  pupils  to  the  opening  pages  of 
chapter  8,  “Stop  I  Can’t  Bear  It.”  Recall  the 
discussion  about  the  origin  of  the  name  for  the 
bear,  especially  the  information  that  some 
Native  peoples  called  the  grizzly  bear 
“He-who-walks-like-a-man.”  Have  the  pupils 
suggest  some  ideas  for  a  legend  about  an 
animal  that  was  described  in  this  way. 

2.  The  pupils  could  answer  the  questions  in 
the  text  orally,  or  write  the  required 
words  on  their  papers.  Have  them  look  in 
dictionaries  to  check  their  answers  for  correct 
spelling. 

3.  With  the  pupils,  discuss  the  habitat  of  each  of 
the  given  animals.  Suggest  that  they  read 
encyclopedia  articles  about  the  animals 
suggested  in  the  text  for  more  information. 

4.  Have  the  children  choose  two  or  more  of  the 
above  animals,  discuss  them,  and  write 
descriptions  of  them.  You  could  suggest  that 


they  focus  on  some  aspect  of  the  animal:  its 
habitat,  how  it  gets  its  food,  its  means  of 
protection,  and  describe  the  animal  in  those 
terms.  Encourage  them  to  use  good 
descriptive  adjectives  and  expressive  verbs  so 
that  their  description  will  bring  the  creature  to 
life  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  place  names  and 
finding  their  origins 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  List  the  following  Canadian  place  names  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils  find  them  on  a 
map  of  Canada.  Then  have  them  tell  what  kind 
of  geographical  location  each  name  identifies. 

— Mississauga 
— Algoma 
— Miramichi 
— Okotoks 
— Assiniboia 
— Chilliwack 
— Yamaska 
— Temagami 
—  Niagara 
— Shuswap 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  find  the  meanings  and 
origins  of  some  of  the  above  place  names. 
Reference  books  previously  noted  will  provide 
helpful  information. 

PAGES  174  and  175 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  more  and  most  with  adjectives  in 

comparisons 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  usage  of  adjectives 
in  comparisons 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  comparisons  visually 

1 .  Select  groups  of  two  and  three  students  and 
have  the  class  compare  their  height,  hair  color, 
possessions,  etc.,  making  sure  that  they  use 
complete  sentences.  For  example: 

— Whose  hair  is  longer,  Karen’s  or  Diane’s? 
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(Elicit  an  answer  such  as:  Karen’s  hair  is 
longer  than  Diane's.) 

— Who  is  the  tallest  of  the  three?  (Elicit  an 
answer  such  as:  Billy  is  the  tallest  of  the 
three.) 

— Of  the  two  girls,  who  is  the  shorter? 

(Diane  is  shorter  than  Karen  or  Diane  is 
the  shorter  of  the  two  girls.) 

— Whose  books  are  more  interesting, 
Betty’s  or  Karen’s?  (Betty’s  books  are 
more  interesting.) 

— Of  the  three  pupils,  who  has  the  most 
beautiful  pictures?  (Karen  has  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  three.) 

— Which  of  the  two  pupils  on  the  left  is  more 
careful?  (Billy  is  the  more  careful  of  the 
two.) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  totem  poles  in  the 
picture  on  page  175. 

3.  Direct  the  children  to  examine  the  details  and 
tell  what  they  see.  What  kind  of  place  is 
pictured  here? 

4.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  use  comparative 
adjectives  to  describe  the  totem  poles.  For 
example:  The  totem  pole  on  the  left  is  the  most 
interesting  one  in  the  picture.  The  totem  poles 
on  the  right  are  more  complete  than  the  one  in 
the  foreground. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  adjectives  correctly  as 

comparisons  in  sentences 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  in  the  text  with  the 
whole  group.  You  may  wish  to  divide  the 
activity  into  two  lessons — first  lesson:  items 
one  to  four;  second  lesson:  items  five  to  eight. 

2.  After  the  pupils  finish  item  four,  have  them 
complete  exercises  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Direct  the  children  to  write  the  correct  form 
of  the  adjective  in  brackets  in  each  sentence 
below. 

— The  red  Hallowe’en  mask  is  the  (funny) 
one  of  the  four. 

— Shaun  is  (short)  than  Sally. 

—  Mark  was  the  (strong)  arm  of  the  two 
boys. 


— Jane’s  pizza  is  the  (hot)  one  of  the  two. 

— The  library  is  (close)  to  the  school  than 
the  post  office. 

(b)  Have  the  children  write  their  own  sentences 
using  words  such  as  useful,  graceful,  practical, 
comical,  generous  to  compare  two  things. 

3.  After  the  students  finish  items  seven  and  eight, 
have  them  complete  exercises  such  as  the 
following. 

(a)  Direct  the  children  to  write  the  correct  form 
of  the  adjective  in  brackets  in  each  sentence 
below. 

— This  is  the  (big)  building  on  the  street. 

— Jim  is  the  (hungry)  person  of  all  in  his 
family. 

— The  maple  tree  is  the  (bare)  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  woods. 

— Mom’s  plant  is  the  (big)  one  of  the  two. 

— Joy’s  carving  is  the  (thick)  one  of  the 
three. 

(b)  Have  the  children  write  their  own  sentences 
using  words  such  as  interesting,  monstrous, 
ambitious,  beautiful  to  compare  more  than  two 
things. 

PAGES  176  and  177 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  participate  in  discussion  as 

preparation  for  poetry  writing 

1 .  Before  the  children  discuss  the  article  on  page 
1 76,  they  could  take  turns  reading  aloud  one  or 
two  paragraphs  each  while  the  others  listen. 

2.  The  painting  “The  Snowshoe  Dance”  was 
described  by  the  artist,  George  Catlin:  “ ...  at 
the  falling  of  the  first  snow. . .  they  sing  a  song 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  sending 
them  a  return  of  snow,  when  they  can  run  on 
their  snowshoes . . .  and  easily  take  the  game 
for  their  good.” 

3.  Item  2(c):  The  buffalo  supplied  not  only 
essential  food  but  also  clothing,  cooking  and 
eating  utensils,  and  building  materials.  The 
buffalo  robe  was  the  winter  garment  and  also 
served  as  floor  coverings  and  sleeping  bags; 
hides  were  used  for  moccasins,  leggings, 
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belts,  and  tunics.  The  stomach  of  the  buffalo 
made  a  water  bucket  or  cooking  pot,  and 
buffalo  horns  were  used  as  drinking  cups.  Tipi 
covers  were  made  from  hides. 

4.  Item  four:  The  pupils  could  write  free-verse 
poems  or  cinquains,  or  any  other  type  of  poem 
in  which  their  ideas  can  be  easily  shaped.  If 
necessary,  write  first  lines  on  the  chalkboard 
for  them  to  use  as  starters.  For  example: 

— Buffalo  masks 
the  dancers  wore, 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  express  ideas  through  dance 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  work  in  groups  and 
mime  the  snowshoe  dance.  Have  them  look  at 
the  picture  on  page  1 76  for  ideas  of  the 
movements  they  can  make  while  miming  the 
dance.  Remind  them  that  they  will  be 
pretending  to  be  moving  on  snowcovered 
ground  wearing  snowshoes. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  two  or  three  groups  to 
pantomime  the  buffalo  dance. 

— One  group  can  be  the  buffaloes.  One  of 
the  actions  should  indicate  that  the 
buffaloes  (the  dancers)  have  horns. 

— The  second  group  can  be  the  warriors. 
Have  them  decide  ahead  of  time  when 
one  warrior  will  “shoot”  a  buffalo. 

— Have  the  children  bring  to  school  toy 
drums  and  rattles  to  provide  the  music. 
The  third  group  can  be  the  musicians,  or 
the  children  in  the  first  and  second  groups 
could  play  the  drums  and  rattles  as  they 
dance. 

Extension  Activity/composing  sympathetic 

magic  dances 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  groups  of  pupils  choose  one  or  more  of 
the  following  situations  and  make  up 
sympathetic  magic  dances. 

—  It  has  been  a  cold,  wet  winter.  The 
dancers  wish  for  the  sun  and  warm 
weather  so  that  they  can  play  ball 
outdoors. 


— The  dancers  are  on  vacation  near  a  lake 
and  hope  to  catch  plenty  offish. 

—  It  will  soon  be  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
group.  He  or  she  wishes  for  a  bike  and  a 
big  birthday  cake. 

— The  growing  season  has  been  very  dry 
and  crops  are  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

2.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  write  poems  or  paint 
pictures  describing  the  sympathetic  dances  in 
which  they  took  part. 

Extension  Activity/examining  authentic  items 
related  to  the  culture  of  Native  people  as  starting 
points  for  writing 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Contact  a  Canadian  Friendship  Centre  or 
other  local  Native  peoples’  association  for 
information  and  audio-visual  material  on 
ceremonial  dances,  masks,  etc.  It  may  be 
possible  to  borrow  items  such  as  instruments, 
costume  pieces,  and  tools  for  display 
purposes. 

2.  The  display  items  can  be  used  as  starting 
points  for  related  research  and  writing 
activities. 

PAGES  178  and  179 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Embedding  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 

Objective:  to  make  sentences  more  effective 
by  combining  two  sentences  and  thus  giving 
more  information  in  one  sentence 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  embed  adverbs  and 
adverb  phrases  and  use  the  technique  in  writing 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  complete  the  text  items,  you 
may  wish  to  have  them  do  the  following  review 
exercise.  Write  the  exercise  on  the  chalkboard, 
or  duplicate  copies  and  distribute  them  to  the 
pupils.  First  ask  them  to  look  at  the  following 
sentences. 

— The  pencil  in  your  hand  is  blunt. 

— He  threw  the  peel  into  the  garbage  can. 
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Ask  students  to  tell  what  kinds  of  phrases  are 
in  the  sentences  and  what  they  do. 

2.  Find  the  adjective  or  adverb  phrase  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences  and  tell  what  kind  of 
phrase  it  is.  How  do  you  know  whether  it  is  an 
adjective  or  adverb  phrase? 

— The  book  with  the  new  cover  is  a  story 
book. 

— The  plate  in  the  box  is  cracked. 

— The  cat  scrambled  over  the  branches. 

— Jackie  has  a  coat  with  a  red  lining. 

— We  played  games  in  the  park. 

—  During  the  afternoon,  Mike  planned  his 
birthday  celebration. 

— The  plant  on  the  table  fell  over. 

— The  birds  flew  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  After  the  text  items  are  completed,  have  the 
children  gather  together  some  stories  and 
reports  they  have  written  recently.  Have  them 
read  the  items  carefully  to  find  ineffective  short 
sentences  that  can  be  combined  by 
embedding  adverbs  or  adverb  phrases. 

Discuss  with  them  why  the  combined 
sentences  are  more  effective  in  the  writing 
than  the  original  sentences. 

PAGE  180 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Writing  free-verse  poems 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  free-verse 

poetry 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  poems  based  on  discussion  of 

Native  poems 

1 .  Like  the  haiku,  the  poems  on  page  1 80  are 
short  and  describe  pictures  concisely.  Read  the 
poems  to  the  pupils,  while  they  listen  with  eyes 
shut  and  imagine  the  scenes. 

2.  Discuss  the  items  under  the  poems  and  then 
have  the  children  write  the  suggested  free- 
verse  independently.  Many  children  find  it  easy 
to  write  about  topics  in  nature.  In  addition  to 
the  topics  given  in  the  text,  they  could  consider 
more  unusual  nature  topics  such  as  an  ant,  a 
weed,  and  a  blade  of  grass. 


3.  The  pupils  could  choose  one  or  more  of  the 
poems  in  the  text  and  paint  pictures  showing 
their  interpretations  of  them. 

PAGE  181 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  personification 

Objective:  to  learn  about  personification 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of 

personification  in  poetry 

1 .  Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils  while  they  listen 
and  follow  along  in  their  texts.  Ask  them  what 
parts  of  the  poem  they  like  best  and  encourage 
them  to  tell  why  they  like  those  parts. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  talk  about  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  this  poem  and  the  ones 
on  page  180.  Bring  out  the  following  points: 

The  poem  “Lady  Icicle”  is  about  nature.  Unlike 
the  free-verse  poems,  it  presents  several 
pictures  of  the  coming  winter.  Both  this  poem 
and  the  verses  describe  objects  in  nature  as  if 
they  were  human:  Little  Lady  Icicle  dreams, 
wakes,  and  sings;  in  the  Mescalero  Apache 
verse  the  sunbeams  are  boys  wearing  shoes; 
in  the  Nootka  poem  it  is  suggested  that  the  sun 
might  get  tired. 

3.  In  the  lines  quoted  in  the  text,  the  shaking  of 
the  pillow  might  be  an  image  for  the  northern 
lights.  The  land  freezes  as  winter  advances 
from  the  north.  (Be  sure  the  pupils  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  benumbing.)  Help  the 
pupils  identify  further  examples  of 
personification  in  the  poem  — the  frost,  the 
hurricane,  etc. 

4.  Ask  the  children  why  the  location  of  the 
monument  to  the  poet  is  appropriate.  (Pauline 
Johnson  (Tekahionwake)  was  born  in  1862  on 
the  Six  Nations  Indian  Reserve.  She  traveled 
across  Canada  and  gave  hundreds  of  recitals 
of  her  poetry.  Her  collected  poems  were 
published  under  the  title  Flint  and  Feather ;  and 
she  is  also  well  known  as  the  author  of 
Legends  of  Vancouver.  She  died  in  Vancouver 
in  1911.) 

5.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  use  the  technique  of 
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personification  in  their  own  poems  about 
winter.  They  could  each  write  about  one  of  the 
following:  wind,  cold,  ice,  snow,  night,  sky, 
frost.  A  lot  of  prior  discussion  of  personification 
will  be  required  to  help  the  pupils  come  to  grips 
with  this.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

— When  you  hear  the  wind  blow  very  hard, 
what  kind  of  person  might  it  remind  you 
of? 

— When  you  see  white  snow,  what  kind  of 
person  might  it  remind  you  of? 

Help  them  to  link  the  ideas,  leading  them  to 
personify  the  suggestions  they  have  made,  i.e., 
old  man  winter  with  his  snowy  beard  —  Help 
them  to  isolate  some  basic  characteristic  of  the 
thing  they  are  to  personify  and  try  to  picture  it 
as  a  characteristic  of  a  person. 

PAGE  182 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  the  role  of  nature  in  the 

spiritual  life  of  Native  peoples 

1 .  The  mood  created  by  the  photograph 
complements  the  prayer  spoken  by  Chief  Dan 
George.  Although  much  of  the  material  in  this 
theme  is  about  the  past  culture  of  the  Native 
peoples,  the  pupils  should  be  aware  of  the 
maintenance  of  that  cultural  heritage  today. 

The  reading  materials  and  other  resources 
listed  in  the  theme  will  provide  helpful 
information. 

2.  With  the  pupils,  discuss  the  important  role  of 
nature  in  the  lives  of  Native  peoples  in  the  past 
and  today. 

(a)  Refer  to  related  information  in  Native  Tribes 
of  Canada  and  in  other  reference  books. 

(b)  There  are  also  legends  about  animals  and 
other  aspects  of  nature,  indicating  its  central 
role  in  the  lives  of  Native  peoples.  The 
students  might  look  for  stories  in  the  books 
listed  below. 

— Eagle  Mask:  A  West  Coast  Indian  Tale,  by 
James  Houston,  (Longman) 

— Glooscap  and  his  Magic,  by  Kay  Hill, 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


— Indian  Tales  of  the  Northwest,  by  Patricia 
F.  Mason,  (CommCept  Publishing  Ltd.) 

— The  Mountain  Goats  of  Temlahan, 
pictures  by  Elizabeth  Cleaver,  retold  by 
William  Toye,  (Oxford  University  Press) 

PAGE  183 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  to  separate  sentence 

parts 

Objective:  to  understand  how  the  use  of 
commas  helps  pupils  read  and  understand 
sentences  easily 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  put  commas  in  correct  places  in 
sentences 

1 .  The  pupils  could  work  in  pairs  to  complete  the 
items  on  this  page,  or  the  activity  could  be 
done  cooperatively  with  the  whole  class. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  sentences  similar  to 
the  ones  in  item  four  and  exchange  them  with 
their  partners  or  others  in  the  group.  Have  the 
pupils  read  the  sentences  softly  to  themselves 
to  see  where  their  voices  naturally  pause.  Then 
have  the  pupils  put  commas  in  the  correct 
places  in  the  sentences  they  received.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  give  the  children  some 
sentence  ideas  as  starting  points.  For 
example: 

— When  Susan  calls  her  puppy  will  come 
running. 

—  If  we  jump  in  the  water  it  will  splash  on  the 
wall. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  review  various  uses  of  commas:  in 
direct  speech,  between  clauses,  before  and  after 
address,  in  series 

1 .  The  following  exercises  may  be  used  as  an 
introduction  to  a  review  of  the  uses  of  commas. 
The  pupils  could  work  in  pairs  or  the  exercises 
may  be  done  cooperatively  under  your 
guidance. 
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(a)  The  following  sentences  show  ways  that 
commas  are  used  in  writing. 

— Jack  said,  “I’m  going  to  the  store.” 

—  Please  give  me  that  book,  Joan. 

— While  the  lights  are  out,  let's  tell  ghost 
stories. 

— In  the  park  were  elm  trees,  oak  trees, 
maple  trees,  and  pine  trees. 

— Oh,  I  think  I’ll  go  to  Kim’s  house  now. 

Find  the  comma  (or  commas)  in  each 
sentence  in  turn.  Tell  why  this  punctuation 
mark  is  used  each  time.  What  sentence  part 
does  the  comma  separate  from  other  parts? 

(b)  Look  through  the  selections  in  this 
chapter  and  other  chapters.  Find  several 
sentences  in  which  commas  are  used.  Why 
is  the  comma  used  in  each  example  you 
find?  Try  to  find  examples  of  as  many 
different  uses  of  the  comma  as  you  can. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  work  with  the 
entire  group  to  make  up  a  list  of  rules  for  uses 
of  the  comma.  For  example: 

—  Use  a  comma  to  separate  the  name  of  a 

person  directly  spoken  to  from  the  rest  of 

the  sentence. 

Suggest  that  the  children  list  at  least  eight 
rules.  When  they  finish,  have  them  compare 
their  rules  with  others  in  the  class. 

3.  Have  the  children  rewrite  the  following 
paragraphs,  putting  commas  where  they  will 
help  make  the  sentences  easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Suggest  that  they  read  each 
sentence  aloud  to  help  them  decide  where  the 
comma  or  commas  should  be  placed. 

Frank  and  Chris  went  to  a  magic  park  in 
Magictown  New  Brunswick.  In  the  center  of 
the  park  were  some  big  orange  fragrant 
marigolds  and  some  pansies  roses  and 
petunias.  Frank  and  Chris  played  on  the 
swings  near  the  flowers  until  noon  and  then 
they  played  on  see  saws. 

“Frank  let’s  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  park 
now"  suggested  Chris. 

“Oh  that’s  a  good  idea”  answered  Frank. 
“We  can  see  the  magic  trees.” 

Frank  liked  the  oak  trees  best  but  Chris 
liked  the  birch  trees.  When  they  decided  to 


leave  the  park  gate  was  closed.  Quickly 
excitedly  and  breathlessly  they  ran  through  a 
back  gate. 

PAGES  184  and  185 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  a  story  for  detail  and  retell 

it 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  answered  the  questions 
in  item  one,  recall  the  discussion  about  the  role 
of  nature  in  the  lives  of  Native  peoples.  Briefly 
discuss  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  events  in 
the  above  legend.  Include  details  such  as  the 
following: 

— The  animals  wanted  to  help  keep  the 
Indians  from  freezing  in  the  cold  weather. 

— The  cold  weather  forced  the  animals  to 
take  the  fire  away  from  the  Skookum 
sisters  so  the  Indians  could  have  it  for 
warmth. 

— Various  characteristics  of  animals  are 
explained  in  the  story. 

2.  Elicit  from  the  pupils  that  there  is  humor  in  the 
story.  Have  them  select  humorous  parts  they 
particularly  like. 

3.  After  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  find  specific 
parts  (item  two),  they  could  take  turns  retelling 
it  in  their  own  words. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  facility  in  storytelling  and 

listening  skills 

1 .  Before  the  children  compose  the  stories 
suggested  in  the  text,  the  following  preliminary 
activity  will  help  them  with  oral  storytelling 
skills.  A  structured  group  activity  such  as  this  is 
particularly  good  for  children  who  are  not  used 
to  storytelling. 

(a)  Have  the  children  take  turns  telling  a  story 
around  the  class,  adding  one  or  two  sentences 
each.  They  could  start  with  a  simple  story,  such 
as  the  Midas  story,  and  add  details  to  make  it 
longer. 

— How  had  Midas  befriended  one  of  the  gods? 
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— How  did  he  become  so  greedy? 

—  Did  he  discuss  his  wish  with  anyone 
before  choosing  it? 

—  Did  he  need  lots  of  gold? 

—  Did  the  gift  make  him  happy  at  first? 

(b)  The  story  may  be  written  on  the  board  as  it 
is  told.  The  written  version  will  provide 
opportunities  for  evaluation  of  the  sequence  of 
details,  the  vocabulary  used,  etc. 

2.  After  working  with  you  to  develop  the  story  in 
the  preceding  activity,  the  children  should  now 
be  able  to  work  independently  in  small  groups 
or  individually.  Have  them  choose  stories  to  tell 
aloud.  They  can  be  based  on  other  myths  or 
they  can  be  about  their  own  experiences.  Point 
out  that  the  stories  should  be  conversations 
between  themselves  and  their  listeners.  They 
should  imagine  what  questions  listeners  might 
ask  about  the  stories  they  hear.  Suggest  to  the 
pupils  that  they  organize  their  stories  and  that 
it  might  be  helpful  to  write  a  few  notes  for 
reference  as  they  tell  their  tales.  Their  notes 
should  show  a  very  clear  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.  This  will  help  them  modulate  their 
voices  appropriately  as  they  refer  to  their 
notes.  Notes  should  be  confined  to  a  word  or 
phrase  that,  at  a  glance,  will  recall  a  whole 
sentence  or  idea.  Suggest  that  students 
practice  telling  their  tales  several  times  to  one 
or  more  students  to  get  the  “feel”  of  telling  the 
story,  to  revise  notes  which  are  confusing,  and 
to  improve  their  presentation. 

3.  After  each  pupil  or  group  tells  the 
lesson-teaching  tale,  have  the  class  refer  to 
item  two  and  use  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
questions  as  a  guide  for  evaluation  of  the  story. 
Additional  questions  such  as  the  following 
might  also  be  asked: 

— What  was  the  lesson  in  the  story? 

— Was  the  lesson  described  clearly? 

— Was  the  story  told  clearly,  without  the  use 
of  overworked  and  unnecessary  words? 

— How  might  the  telling  of  the  story  be 
improved  another  time? 

Extension  Activity/making  masks  and  totems 

Producing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Some  pupils  could  each  make  a  mask  for  one 


of  the  characters  in  the  legend.  Have  them  use 
cardboard  or  papier  mache  for  the  base.  Paint 
can  be  made  from  egg  white  mixed  with  fruit 
juices  for  coloring. 

2.  Have  the  children  use  their  masks  to  act  out 
the  legend. 

3.  Other  pupils  could  design  one  or  more  totem 
figures  for  the  legend.  First,  have  them  identify 
the  main  character  and  several  secondary 
characters  and  write  the  names  in  a  column. 
Beside  each  name,  have  them  write  an 
outstanding  physical  feature,  which  can  be 
emphasized  in  the  design. 

PAGE  186 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

Objective:  to  make  paragraphs  more  effective 
and  interesting  by  using  a  variety  of  sentence 
patterns 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  change  the  patterns  of  repetitious 
sentences 

1 .  As  students  begin  item  one  on  page  1 86,  write 
additional  examples  on  the  chalkboard.  For 
example: 

— After  the  rain  stopped,  the  snake  and  the 
chipmunk  came  out  of  their  shelters  to 
look  for  food  under  the  trees. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  individually  to 
write  the  required  sentences  and  paragraph.  A 
few  pupils  could  also  work  at  tt^r  chalkboard. 

'  CL  * 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  change  the  patterns  of  repetitious 
sentences 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  reread  some  stories 
and  factual  writing  they  have  completed 
recently.  Have  them  look  for  paragraphs 
containing  repetitious  sentences  whose 
patterns  can  be  changed  and  made  more 
interesting. 

2.  Direct  the  children  to  choose  one  or  two 
selections  to  rewrite. 
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Extension  Activity/evaluating  sentence 
patterns  in  prayer,  and  writing  own  speeches 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  children  reread  the  prayer  on  page 

1 82.  Elicit  that  the  selection  contains  a  variety 
of  sentence  patterns  and  also  several 
repetitious  sentence  patterns.  This  balance 
emphasizes  certain  details  of  the  prayer  and 
the  feeling  of  reverence. 

2.  Some  students  might  like  to  write  short 
speeches  containing  a  variety  of  sentence 
patterns  and  also  a  few  repetitious  sentences 
for  emphasis  and  effect.  Their  topic  might  be  a 
spring  or  fall  walk,  totem  poles,  or  masks.  How 
would  they  write  their  speech  for  presentation 
at  a  school  assembly? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  deliver  their  speeches  to  the 
group.  After  each  presentation,  have  the  group 
evaluate  the  balance  of  sentence  patterns 
used  by  the  speaker. 

PAGE  187 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Presenting  stories  orally 

Objective:  to  discuss  storytelling  tradition 
and  prepare  oral  presentations 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 
Objective:  to  discuss  methods  of  communication 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  students  that  the  Native 
peoples  had  no  written  language,  but 
communicated  with  each  other  in  various  other 
ways.  For  communication  among  tribes  that 
spoke  diffWlht  languages  and  dialects,  sign 
language-was  used.  Among  various  tribes  and 
within  tribes,  smoke  signals  were  used  for 
important  or  urgent  messages.  Drawings  and 
symbols  recorded  important  events.  Music  was 
also  a  form  of  communication,  with  instruments 
such  as  drums,  rattles,  and  flutes  being  used. 

2.  History,  culture,  and  beliefs  were  transmitted 
and  shared  through  storytelling.  Have  the 
pupils  discuss  reasons  why  this  method  was  a 
more  suitable  way  of  transmitting  legendary 
information  than  the  methods  described 
above.  Then  encourage  them  to  suggest 
reasons  why  the  oral  storytelling  tradition  is 
diminishing  today. 


3.  Ask  the  children  to  find  more  information  about 

storytelling  and  other  forms  of  communication 
among  Native  peoples.  Many  of  the  reference 
sources  listed  in  this  theme  contain  related 
articles.  A  few  volunteers  could  read  pertinent 
sections  of  articles  to  the  class.  Others  could 
make  a  list  of  articles,  give  the  book  titles  and 
page  numbers,  and  make  the  information 
available  for  supplementary  reading. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  stories  for  oral 
presentations 

1 .  After  you  have  read  and  discussed  the  items 
under  the  foregoing  heading  with  the  pupils, 
ask  them  to  turn  to  the  section  on  presenting 
stories  orally  in  the  Handbook,  where  the 
information  is  summarized.  Remind  the  pupils 
to  refer  to  the  Handbook  summary  and  to  the 
information  on  page  187  whenever  they  make 
preparations  for  oral  discussions,  storytelling, 
and  reports. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  note  that  the  text  suggestions 
for  storytelling  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
parts.  These  three  parts  make  up  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  activity.  Through 
discussion,  elicit  divisions  or  sub-headings 
such  as: 

— Learning  the  Story 
—  Practicing  the  Story 
— Listening  to  the  Story 

3.  As  the  children  prepare  their  stories, 
encourage  them  to  make  brief  notes  of 
important  details  and  story  divisions.  Elicit 
reasons  why  this  is  a  helpful  tool  in  their 
preparations.  Stress,  however,  that  the  notes 
may  not  be  used  during  the  story 
presentations,  as  is  done  during  oral  reporting 
of  factual  information.  They  should  indicate  the 
setting  and  any  important  details  about  it.  The 
events  of  the  story  should  then  be  listed  in 
order,  followed  by  the  story  ending. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  a  story  after  hearing 
it  once,  discussing  differences  in  individual 
versions,  and  discussing  reliability  of  various 
kinds  of  information 

Listening,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  Find  a  story  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
theme,  read  it  to  the  pupils  carefully,  or  tape  the 
story  and  then  play  it  for  them.  Read  or  play  the 
story  only  once. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  students  write  the  story  they 
have  just  heard. 

3.  After  the  stories  have  been  written,  have  the 
pupils  compare  them  with  the  original  version 
in  the  book  or  on  the  tape.  Discuss  questions 
such  as: 

— What  story  details  were  omitted? 

— What  unnecessary  story  details  were 
added? 

— What  errors  were  made  as  details  were 
written? 

—  How  were  individual  stories  different  from 
each  other?  Why  were  they  different? 

4.  Initiate  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  and 
validity  (or  inaccuracy  and  invalidity)  of 
information  that  is  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth,  recorded  in  print,  and  recorded  on  film. 
Elicit  reasons  for  the  reliability  or  unreliability  of 
various  kinds  of  information — legends, 
historical  records,  newspaper  articles, 
conversational  items,  television  reports,  and 
tape-recorded  information. 
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13/WHAT’S  A  HERO? 

In  this  human  values  chapter,  the  students  will 
meet  child  and  adult  heroes — people  who 
performed  brave  and  courageous  deeds  and 
people  who  excelled  in  certain  fields.  After 
sharing  their  own  definitions  of  a  hero,  the 
children  discuss  the  qualities  of  a  hero;  explore 
the  meaning  of  courage  through  a  poem,  articles, 
photographs,  and  a  story;  find  out  about  awards 
and  recognition  given  to  heroes;  write  newspaper 
articles  and  headlines  about  heroes;  and 
compare  early  explorers  with  astronauts.  At  the 
end  of  the  theme,  the  students  reconsider  and 
possibly  amend  their  initial  definition  of  a  hero. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  giving  eye-witness  reports 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  things  that  have 
happened  recently 

•  using  possessive  pronouns 

•  using  more  and  most  with  adverbs  in 
comparisons 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  188  and  189 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“hero” 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  of  the  theme  in  the 
table  of  contents  and  speculate  on  the  answer 
to  the  question  “What’s  a  hero?”  Their  answers 
will  probably  be  traditional — a  person  who 
rescues  someone  from  a  dangerous  situation; 
a  well-known  sports  figure;  a  friend  or  relative; 
a  story-book  or  T.V.  character. 

2.  Lead  the  students  to  find  characteristics 
common  to  all  the  heroes  identified.  They  could 
make  lists  of  their  answers  and  arrive  at  a 
general  class  definition. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  show  the  class  definition  to 
people  in  other  classes,  friends,  and  relatives 
to  find  out  whether  they  agree. 


—  If  the  people  have  other  definitions  to  add, 
have  the  pupils  make  notes  of  the 
comments. 

— Suggest  that  the  children  discuss  the 
results  of  their  surveys  and  if  necessary 
adjust  the  original  class  definition. 

— At  this  point  do  not  attempt  to  broaden  the 
pupils’  ideas  about  heroes.  Display  the 
adjusted  class  definition  for  future 
reference. 

4.  Direct  the  pupils  to  study  the  pictures  on  the 
opening  pages  and  read  the  captions.  Ask 
them  whether  the  people  are  heroes, 
according  to  the  definition  they  arrived  at  and 
what  aspects  of  their  accomplishments  make 
them  heroes. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  adjust  the  class  definition  of  “hero,”  after 
considering  the  accomplishments  of  the  people 
in  the  pictures. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  consider  the  qualities  of  heroes 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  small  groups,  each  one 
to  make  a  list  of  the  qualities  the  members  feel 
a  hero  should  have.  The  words  listed  could  be 
put  on  a  vocabulary  chart  for  reference  as  the 
theme  progresses. 

2.  Some  pupils  could  also  work  together  in  a 
group  to  begin  a  class  list  of  “hero”  words  such 
as  rescue,  brave,  dangerous,  hero. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  personal  heroes 

1 .  The  emphasis  in  the  foregoing  activities  has 
been  on  the  definition  of  a  hero.  Now  the  pupils 
can  think  about  actual  heroes.  Have  them 
consider  who  are  their  favorite  people  in  four 
categories:  in  their  own  environment,  in  books, 
in  television  shows,  in  sports.  You,  or  pupil 
volunteers,  could  write  the  suggestions  on  the 
chalkboard  under  the  four  headings. 

2.  Have  the  children  tell  why  they  admire  the 
people  nominated  as  their  favorites.  Have 
them  decide  whether  each  nominee  qualifies 
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as  a  hero  and  adjust  the  definition  if  necessary. 
Alternatively,  a  category  could  be  formed  for 
those  who  don’t  quite  meet  the  requirements 
for  “hero.” 

3.  Ask  whether  the  pupils  consider  any  of  their 
favorite  people  as  heroes.  If  so,  have  them 
identify  the  heroes  and  encourage  them  to  give 
reasons  for  their  opinions. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  decide  what  person  is  the 
biggest  hero  to  her  or  him  and  give  reasons  for 
the  decision. 

Activity  4 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  pictures  and  articles  about 

heroes 

1 .  Have  the  children  make  a  class  collection  of 
pictures  and  articles  about  heroes.  Each 
clipping  should  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
hero  and  the  reasons  for  the  “hero” 
designation. 

2.  The  collection  of  clippings  could  be  an  ongoing 
activity  throughout  the  progress  of  the  theme, 
with  the  articles  and  pictures  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

3.  Refer  to  the  lists  of  the  qualities  of  heroes  that 
the  pupils  made  in  Activity  2.  Have  them 
discuss  the  qualities  that  suit  specific  heroes  in 
the  collected  articles  and  pictures.  This  can  be 
done  each  time  additions  are  made  to  the 
collection. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  190 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  differences  in 

people’s  reactions 

1 .  On  this  page,  the  children  first  read  about 
young  heroes,  with  whom  they  can  identify. 
Through  discussion  of  the  first  item  the  pupils 
should  become  aware,  however,  that  people 
for  various  reasons  may  react  differently  in  an 
emergency. 


2.  For  item  2(a),  accept  all  answers  but 
encourage  the  pupils  to  support  their  opinions. 
The  sub-activity  in  item  2  ( b )  can  be  expanded 
by  having  the  children  write  the  adjectives  they 
choose  in  cause-and-effect  sentences  using 
the  connective  because.  For  example:  “A 
person  who  dashes  into  a  burning  building  is 
reckless  because ...” 

3.  The  discussion  of  item  three  will  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
definition  of  a  hero  to  include  a  person  who 
quietly  performs  a  heroic  deed  but  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  does  not  receive 
recognition. 

(a)  Elicit  that  Michael  was  a  greater  hero  than 
he  might  have  been  had  he  not  demonstrated 
presence  of  mind.  Had  he  jumped  into  the 
water  to  save  his  friend,  both  children  might 
have  drowned. 

(b)  Discuss  the  expression  “unsung  hero.”  Ask 
the  children  whether  they  think  a  person  (or 
animal)  can  be  a  hero  to  one  person  and  not  to 
another.  Encourage  them  to  give  examples  of 
this  situation. 

4.  When  pupils  discuss  item  four,  elicit  the 
feelings  that  people  experience  in  an 
emergency — disbelief,  sensation  of  being 
rooted  to  the  spot,  panic,  shock,  extreme 
calmness.  If  the  children  do  not  know  of  a 
rescue  situation  personally,  have  them  recall 
rescue  stories  they  have  read  or  watched  on 
television. 

Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  write  headlines,  captions,  and 

stories  based  on  the  letter  and  picture  in  the  text 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  write  a  headline  for  the 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Some  students 
might  also  like  to  write  their  own  letters  “to  the 
editor,”  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  Mrs. 
Lawrence’s  opinion. 

2.  Other  pupils  could  write  captions  for  the 
illustration  or  write  stories  suggested  by 
the  pictured  situation,  including  details 
explaining  what  happened  before  the  boy  fell 
through  the  ice  and  what  happened 
afterwards. 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  and  acting  out 

scenes  based  on  rescue  stories 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  Michael  Moquin  might 
have  said  to  his  parents  when  he  arrived  home 
after  the  rescue  of  his  friend.  What  might  he 
have  told  his  classmates  the  next  day? 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  work  in  groups  and 
act  out  scenes  between  Michael  and  his 
parents  and  between  Michael  and  some 
classmates. 

— What  is  the  first  thing  Michael  says  to  his 
parents  when  he  gets  home? 

— What  questions  do  his  parents  ask? 

—What  do  his  parents  do?  How  do  they 
feel? 

— What  questions  do  Michael’s  school 
friends  ask? 

— How  do  Michael’s  friends  feel  about  what 
he  did? 

3.  Have  the  children  work  in  groups  to  act  out  the 
rescue  scene.  Let  the  pupils  decide  who  will  be 
Michael,  the  bus  driver,  Michael’s  friend  who 
fell  into  the  water,  bus  passengers,  people  who 
arrive  to  help  with  the  rescue.  Have  the  pupils 
discuss  questions  such  as  the  following  as  a 
preparation  for  the  dramatization: 

—  How  will  Michael  signal  the  bus  driver  to 
stop? 

— What  will  the  driver  say  when  he  gets  off 
the  bus?  What  will  he  do? 

—  How  will  the  driver  move  in  the  icy-cold 
water? 

— Who  will  help  the  driver  take  the  boy  out 
of  the  water? 

— Who  will  offer  coats  and  sweaters? 

— Will  someone  call  the  police  and  fire 
departments? 

4.  Some  children  might  like  to  act  out  a  different 
situation  in  which  a  heroic  deed  is  performed. 
For  example: 

— A  pedestrian  pulls  a  child  out  of  the  path 
of  a  truck. 

— Several  people  hold  an  animal  that  has 
escaped  from  a  safari  park. 

— A  tourist  rescues  a  child  after  his  or  her 
canoe  capsizes. 


After  the  children  decide  which  scene  to  act 
out,  have  them  discuss  what  might  have 
happened  before  the  situation  and  what  will 
happen  afterwards.  Encourage  them  to  include 
these  details  in  their  dramatizations. 

5.  Have  the  children  imagine  they  are  reporters 
who  have  just  arrived  on  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  above  situations.  Suggest  that  they  take 
turns  giving  on-the-spot  accounts  of  what  has 
happened.  Other  pupils  could  be  witnesses 
who  are  interviewed  by  the  reporters. 

PAGE  191 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  define  “courage”  and  relate  it  to 

heroes 

1 .  Encourage  the  students  to  refer  often  not  only 
to  the  dictionary  but  also  to  the  thesaurus.  For 
the  first  item  on  this  page,  ask  them  to  find 
synonyms  for  the  word  courage. 

2.  Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils  as  they  follow 
along  in  their  texts.  Continue  a  discussion  of  its 
ideas  only  as  long  as  the  pupils  can  contribute 
with  understanding. 

3.  The  questions  under  the  poem  are  intended  to 
broaden  the  children’s  concepts  of  heroism. 
Most  children  will  agree  that  a  person  who  is 
afraid  can  possess  courage.  However,  they  will 
probably  appreciate  that  a  person  who  shows 
courage  is  not  always  a  recognized  hero.  By 
this  time,  the  pupils  should  be  ready  to  explore 
the  concept:  Can  a  person  be  a  hero  without 
recognition? 

4.  Have  the  children  examine  the  picture  and  tell 
what  is  happening.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— Who  is  being  courageous  in  the  picture? 
Why? 

— What  is  the  difference  between  the  kind  of 
courage  shown  here  and  the  courage 
described  on  page  190?  on  the  opening 
pages? 

— Was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
people  in  the  picture  to  do  what  they  did? 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Refer  to  the  list  of  words  in  item  two  on  page 

1 90.  Have  the  children  tell  which  of  the  words 
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describe  the  people  in  the  picture  and 
encourage  them  to  support  their  choices  with 
reasons.  What  other  words  describe  the 
people? 

PAGE  192 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Giving  eye-witness  reports 

Objective:  to  observe  details  and  describe 
events  clearly  and  briefly 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  study  examples  of  eye-witness 
reports  and  then  give  their  own  reports 

1 .  Read  and  discuss  the  items  in  the  text  with  the 
whole  group.  If  necessary,  review  the  5W 
news-report  questions,  which  are  explained  in 
chapter  1 ,  page  24,  and  summarized  in  the 
Handbook. 

2.  Before  the  children  give  their  oral  on-the-spot 
accounts,  have  them  make  brief  notes  of 
sample  questions  and  answers.  After  the  oral 
activity,  they  could  prepare  written  news 
reports  describing  the  situation. 

3.  The  children  could  prepare  oral  or  written 
on-the-spot  accounts  about  other  newsworthy 
happenings.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest 
possible  situations,  for  example: 

— the  aerial  stunt  pictured  on  page  191 

— the  rescue  of  the  boy  from  the  creek 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  further  the  term 
eye-witness  and  to  examine  various  ways  of 
looking  at  the  things  around  us 

1 .  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  term  eye-witness. 
Point  out  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  (eye)  is 
redundant,  and  elicit  the  reason  from  the 
pupils. 

2.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  have  ever 
watched  “eye-witness  news”  on  television. 

— What  kind  of  news  is  “eye-witness 
news?” 

— When  do  you  watch  “eye-witness  news?” 


— Do  you  like  to  see  “eye-witness  news?” 

Why  or  why  not? 

— What  other  kind  of  news  do  you  see  on 
television? 

—  In  what  other  kinds  of  ways  can  you  get 
on-the-spot  accounts  of  happenings? 

Could  you  have  an  “ear-witness?”  a 
“nose-witness?” 

3.  Discuss  the  following:  When  you  observe  a 
scene  or  happening  with  the  intention  of 
describing  it  to  someone,  you  examine  it 
carefully. 

—  How  else  do  you  examine  the  scene? 

— What  kinds  of  things  do  you  look  for? 

(Refer  to  specific  pictures,  situations,  the 
way  in  which  people  say  things,  facial 
expressions,  etc.) 

— Why  is  it  necessary  to  observe  things  in 
the  ways  we  have  just  talked  about? 

—  In  what  situations  would  you  not  pay 
much  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around 
you  and  what  is  in  the  background? 

(when  hurrying  happily  to  a  birthday  party, 
when  absorbed  in  a  good  story  book,  etc.) 

—  In  what  ways  do  you  see  the  things 

around  you  in  the  situations  you  suggested? 

Extension  Activity/making  observations  in 

different  ways  for  different  purposes;  comparing 

descriptions 

Writing,  reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  discuss,  then  write  a 
description  of  the  school  library,  the 
gymnasium,  or  any  other  part  of  the  school 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  Have  them  take 
turns  reading  their  descriptions  aloud. 

2.  After  all  the  descriptions  have  been  read,  take 
the  pupils  to  visit  the  various  parts  of  the  school 
that  were  the  subjects  of  their  descriptions. 

Were  the  descriptions  completely  accurate? 
Were  any  important  details  omitted  because 
they  were  considered  unimportant?  Were  any 
details  forgotten?  What  mistakes  were  made? 

In  connection  with  this,  discuss  why  some 
details  are  remembered  by  some  people  and 
not  by  others.  Elicit  the  fact  that  this  may  be 
due  to  attention,  interest,  need,  purpose, 
background,  or  recent  similar  events  in  the 
observer’s  life. 
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3.  The  children  could  adjust  their  descriptions, 
but  have  them  keep  the  originals  for  later 
reference. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  students  each  choose  a  part 
of  the  school  to  observe  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  description  when  they  return  to  the 
classroom. 

5.  After  the  descriptions  are  completed,  have  the 
children  go  back  to  the  places  they  described 
to  find  out  how  accurate  they  were. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  original 
descriptions  with  the  ones  they  just  completed. 
Which  are  more  accurate?  Why?  In  what  ways 
did  they  make  observations  when  they  knew 
they  would  be  required  to  describe  the  things 
they  saw? 

PAGE  193 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  to  tell  about  things  that  have 

happened  recently 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  the  past 
participle  forms  of  verbs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  the  past  participle  forms  of 
verbs  and  to  write  sentences  containing  past 
participles;  to  understand  that  auxiliary  verbs  are 
used  with  past  participles 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  discussed  item  one  on 
this  page,  refer  again  to  the  sample  sentence 
and  elicit  that  the  word  just  is  an  adverb.  Have 
the  pupils  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  and 
then  compare  their  ideas  with  the  dictionary 
definition.  Point  out  that  the  adverb 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  action  in  the 
sentence  has  just  recently  happened. 

2.  When  the  pupils  discuss  and  write  the  required 
sentences,  emphasize  that  they  must  be  sure 
to  include  the  auxiliary  each  time.  For  example: 

— The  bus  driver  has  stopped  the  bus. 

OR 

—The  bus  driver  has  just  stopped  the  bus. 

NOT 

—The  bus  driver  just  stopped  the  bus. 


Activity  2 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  and  read  sentences  containing 

auxiliary  verbs  and  past  participles 

1 .  To  provide  further  practice  in  using  past 
participle  forms  of  verbs,  have  the  children 
change  the  sentences  they  wrote  for  item  four 
on  page  193  from  statements  to  questions.  For 
example: 

—  Has  a  child  fallen  through  some  ice? 

2.  Have  the  children  write  each  of  the  following 
sentences,  using  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in 
brackets.  Direct  them  to  underline  each 
auxiliary  and  past  participle. 

—  Mary  has  . the  book  from  the  shelf. 

(take) 

— We  have  . our  partners  for  the  next 

writing  activity,  (choose) 

—  Do  you  know  whether  Sharon  has 
. her  pet  snake  to  school?  (bring) 

—After  Joey  had  . into  the  water,  he 

climbed  out.  (fall) 

—  If  the  boys  have  . the  story,  they  can 

act  it  out.  (study) 

— The  school  choir  has  . two  songs. 

(sing) 

— Have  Lynn  and  Kim  . their 

homework?  (finish) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  reading  aloud  the 
sentences  they  wrote  for  the  two  items  above. 
Direct  the  class  to  listen  to  the  sentences  to 
find  out  how  they  sound  when  verbs  tell  about 
things  that  have  happened  recently  and  to 
check  whether  the  children  used  the  verbs 
correctly. 

PAGES  194  and  195 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  apply  the  definition  of  a  hero  to 

individuals 

1 .  After  the  pupils  read  the  articles  and  the 
caption  on  page  1 94,  refer  them  to  the  list  of 
words  in  item  two  on  page  190.  Have  them 
choose  the  adjectives  that  best  describe  each 
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of  the  heroes  they  have  just  read  about  and 
give  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

2.  Refer  to  the  class  definition  of  a  hero  and 
discuss  they  ways  that  each  of  the  heroes  on 
page  1 94  fits  the  category. 

3.  Recall  the  questions  about  courage  on  page 
1 91 .  In  what  ways  did  each  of  the 
aforementioned  heroes  show  courage?  What 
kind  of  courage  did  each  hero  have? 

4.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
“heroism  in  the  line  of  duty.” 

5.  You  might  ask: 

—  Do  you  think  any  of  the  heroes  was  afraid 
in  the  situation  you  read  about?  Why  or 
why  not? 

— What  might  he  or  she  have  been  afraid 
of? 

—  How  might  he  or  she  have  overcome  the 
fear? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  presentation  to  a  “hero” 

1 .  The  pupils  could  discuss  the  questions  at  the 
top  of  page  1 95  with  a  partner  or  in  small 
groups. 

2.  Suggest  the  following  additional  situations  for 
item  three: 

— an  athlete  who  won  first  place  in  an 
Olympic  event 

— a  school  choir  that  earned  first  place  in  a 
music  festival 

— a  person  who  rescued  a  kitten  from  a  high 
branch  of  a  tree 

— a  person  who  invented  a  car  that  could 
never  be  involved  in  an  accident 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups,  each  choosing 
one  of  the  above  heroes,  and  prepare  an 
award  ceremony  for  that  person.  The  following 
questions  should  be  considered: 

— What  will  the  award  be? 

— Who  will  present  the  award? 

— What  will  the  presenter  say  in  his  or  her 
presentation  speech? 

— What  will  the  hero  do  and  say? 


— What  will  other  people  in  the  group  do 
during  the  ceremony? 

Suggest  that  the  hero,  the  presenter,  and  any 
other  people  with  speaking  functions  make 
brief  notes  of  what  they  will  say  during  the 
award  ceremony. 

4.  Some  children  could  write  on-the-spot  news 
accounts  of  one  of  the  ceremonies  acted  out. 

PAGE  195 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  possessive  pronouns 

Objective:  to  review  the  use  of  possessive 

pronouns  in  language 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  possessive  pronouns  and 

their  uses  in  given  sentences 

1 .  Before  the  children  cover  the  text  material,  you 
may  wish  to  have  them  study  the  following 
pairs  of  sentences  as  a  preliminary  activity. 

— Carol  has  a  new  book.  I  want  to  read 
Carol’s  book. 

— Carol  and  Gertrude  have  a  bike  that  they 
share.  The  wind  knocked  over  Carol  and 
Gertrude’s  bike. 

—Let’s  play  with  Jim.  I  want  to  try  Jim’s  new 
game. 

—  Pat,  it’s  still  raining.  Take  Pat’s  umbrella. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  sentences  and 
note  the  repetitions  of  the  proper  nouns,  which 
make  the  sentences  sound  monotonous. 

3.  Have  the  children  take  turns  rewriting  the 
second  sentence  in  each  pair  on  the 
chalkboard,  substituting  a  pronoun  for  the 
proper  noun(s).  Have  them  underline  the 
pronoun. 

4.  Elicit  that  each  pronoun  the  pupils  used  shows 
belonging.  (Do  not  review  the  term  possessive 
pronoun  at  this  point.)  Have  the  children  tell 
what  belongs  to  whom  according  to  each 
phrase  containing  the  pronoun  in  question.  Ask 
the  pupils  why  the  second  sentence  in  each 
pair  sounds  better  when  a  pronoun  is 
substituted  for  the  proper  noun(s). 
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5.  When  discussing  the  text  material,  you  could 
write  the  pairs  of  sentences  given  in  item  two 
on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children  circle 
each  possessive  pronoun. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  use  possessive  pronouns  correctly 
in  sentences 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  copy  them  and 
write  a  possessive  pronoun  in  each  blank 
space. 

— Billy  put  . gloves  on  the  table. 

—  Is  this  book  . ? 

— Jill  gave  . apple  to  . sister. 

—  Maria  and  I  rode  . bikes  to  school. 

—The  hero  put  . medal  in  a  special 

case. 

— Would  you  like  to  see  . new  pet? 

—The  birds  build  . nests  in  the  spring. 

—You  eat  your  lunch  and  I  will  eat  . 

—The  athletes  can  keep  the  awards 
because  the  medals  are  . 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  correct  pronoun  in 
each  blank  space  on  the  board.  The  children 
could  then  exchange  papers,  correct  each 
other’s  work,  and  take  turns  reading  the 
sentences  aloud. 

PAGE  195 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  more  and  most  with  adverbs  in 

comparisons 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  usage  of  adverbs 
in  comparisons 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  decide  whether  more  or  most 
should  be  used  in  given  sentences 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  material  under 
this  heading,  elicit  that  the  words  more  and 
most  are  used  before  all  adverbs  when  two 
things  and  more  than  two  things  are  being 
compared. 


2.  After  the  students  have  written  the  sentences 
in  item  two,  have  them  select  four  adverbs 
from  the  two  items  or  select  any  other  adverbs 
they  know.  Suggest  that  they  write  four  of  their 
own  sentences  using  two  of  the  adverbs  in 
comparisons  of  two  things  and  using  the  other 
two  adverbs  in  comparisons  of  more  than  two 
things. 

PAGES  196  and  197 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  weight  reasons  why  an  individual 

should  be  considered  a  hero 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  articles  and  the 
plaques  on  page  1 96  and  noted  the  picture, 
have  them  tell  which  of  the  people  is  the 
greatest  hero.  Accept  all  opinions,  but 
encourage  the  children  to  give  supporting 
reasons. 

2.  Select  five  pupils  or  five  pairs  to  find 
information  in  reference  books  about  the 
accomplishments  of  the  people  described  on 
this  page.  Then  let  the  children  read  the 
pertinent  information  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  changed  their 
minds  about  the  greatest  hero  of  the  five.  If  so, 
have  them  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
changes. 

4.  Have  the  children  identify  the  field  of  endeavor 
of  each  of  the  five  people.  (Nancy  Greene  — 
downhill  skier,  giant  slalom;  Anne  Murray  — 
popular  singer;  Dr.  Charles  Best — medical 
researcher;  Armstrong,  Collins,  and  Aldrin  — 
space  explorers;  Alexander  Mackenzie 
Canadian  trader  and  explorer.; /Current  news 
items  on  heroes  might  also  be  considered. 
Then  guide  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why 
each  person  could  be  considered  the  greatest 
hero  in  his  or  her  field.  Points  the  children 
might  consider  are: 

— What  act  of  heroism  was  involved? 

—Of  what  value  was  it  to  humanity? 

—What  kind  of  dedication  did  it  take? 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  determine  purpose  and  content  of 
newspaper  headlines;  to  write  newspaper 
headlines  and  reports 

1 .  The  first  three  items  on  page  1 97  can  be 
considered  as  one  activity.  The  pupils  could 
choose  to  write  either  the  headlines  suggested 
in  item  two  or  the  newspaper  report  about  the 
situation  in  the  picture.  Allow  some  children  to 
work  independently,  but  work  in  a  group  with 
the  ones  who  still  need  guidance. 

2.  Have  the  children  collect  some  short 
newspaper  articles  about  recent  local  or  world 
events.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  cut  off  the  headlines 
and  put  them  in  an  envelope.  The  pupils  could 
then  take  turns  matching  the  articles  with  the 
headlines.  Or,  the  students  could  discard  the 
headlines,  exchange  articles  with  others,  and 
write  their  own  headlines  for  the  articles  they 
choose. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  make  judgements  about  the 
accomplishments  of  early  explorers  and 
astronauts 

1 .  Items  four  to  nine  could  be  considered  as  a 
unit.  You  may  wish  to  read  and  discuss  this  unit 
with  the  whole  group,  or  some  pupils  could 
write  their  answers  to  the  questions  while  the 
others  discuss  them  under  your  guidance. 

2.  If  the  explorers  Columbus  and  Cabot  have  not 
been  studied  by  the  pupils,  have  some 
volunteers  find  information  about  their 
accomplishments  in  encyclopedias.  Other 
students  could  review  the  details  discussed 
earlier  about  Mackenzie  and  the  astronauts. 
Then  have  the  pupils  discuss  the  questions  in 
item  eight. 

3.  In  items  six  to  eight,  the  question  emerges 
whether  a  man  whose  accomplishment  is  the 
result  of  team  effort  is  a  hero.  Are  our  future 
heroes  more  likely  to  be  members  of  teams?  In 
what  areas  do  we  still  find  individual  heroes? 


Extension  Activity/discussing  famous  “first 

words”  and  acting  out  scenes  related  to  “first 

words”  situations 

Speaking,  listening,  acting 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  first  words  spoken  by  a 
person  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
achievement  are  often  remembered  for  many 
years. 

— Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  were  the 
first  clear  words  heard  on  the  telephone 
after  it  was  invented  in  1 876.  Who  spoke 
the  words?  Who  heard  them? 

—  Have  other  children  find  out  what  Neil 
Armstrong  said  when  he  became  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon? 

—  Have  the  children  find  some  other  famous 
first  words.  Who  said  them  and  why? 

— After  the  pupils  have  discussed  the 
famous  first  words  suggested  above, 
have  them  speculate  on  what  they  might 
have  said  in  the  same  situations. 

2.  Ask  the  children  what  their  first  words  might  be 
in  the  following  situations: 

— discovering  a  cure  for  the  common  cold 

— inventing  a  car  that  doesn’t  need  gasoline 

— scoring  one’s  one  hundredth  hockey  goal 

— being  the  first  person  to  land  on  an  Arctic 
island 

3.  Have  the  children  work  in  groups,  choose  one 
of  the  above  situations,  and  act  out  scenes  in 
which  their  “first  words”  are  the  climaxes. 

4.  Have  the  children  take  turns  being  the  inventor 
of  a  Flying  Armchair.  The  following  scene  could 
be  acted  out  in  groups: 

— Crowds  are  gathered  about  for  the  testing 
of  the  chair.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
watching  also.  Many  people  are  looking  at 
the  inventor  and  at  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  actors  show  how  they  react  to  the 
attentions  of  the  people  in  the  crowd. 

— The  inventor  steps  over  to  start  the 
engines.  The  chair  rises  in  the  air.  It 
circles  over  the  people's  heads. 

— The  chair  with  the  inventor  lands  safely  on 
the  ground.  The  Prime  Minister  hurries 
over  to  congratulate  him.  Photographers 
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close  in  to  take  pictures.  Policemen  hold 
the  crowds  back.  The  inventor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  pose  for  the 
photographers.  The  inventor  utters  his  or 
her  famous  first  words. 

PAGES  198  to  202 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  examine  characterization  through 

language 

1 .  Have  the  children  read  the  story  independently 
and  then  allow  time  for  reaction  and 
discussion.  Have  the  pupils  answer  the 
introductory  question  “Who  is  the  hero  in  this 
story?” 

2.  When  the  pupils  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  quoted  in  item  one,  explain  that  the 
doctor  in  the  story  displayed  a  quiet  heroism. 

3.  After  the  children  have  discussed  the 
meanings  of  the  words  in  item  two,  have  them 
suggest  an  antonym  for  each  one.  Let  them 
use  the  dictionary  and  thesaurus.  The  words  in 
the  text  could  be  added  to  the  class  list  of 
“hero”  words. 

4.  When  the  students  write  the  paragraphs 
suggested  in  item  four,  encourage  them  to 
make  use  of  the  “hero”  words  on  the  class  list. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  further  writing  based  on  the 

story 

1 .  Have  the  children  speculate  on  further 
developments  in  the  story  of  Dr.  Stirling  and 
Massang. 

—What  was  the  first  thing  that  happened 
the  next  morning  at  sunrise? 

—What  did  Dr.  Stirling  say  to  Massang? 

—What  things  did  Massang  tell  Dr.  Stirling? 

—What  did  they  do  together?  What  work  did 
they  have  to  do? 

2.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  a  further 
chapter  to  the  story  “Slowly  the  Lights  Go 
Out.”  The  stories  could  be  displayed  along  with 


the  hero  definition  and  the  collection  of  articles 
and  pictures. 

3.  Other  pupils  could  paint  a  picture  of  a  scene 
from  the  story  in  the  text  or  of  a  scene 
illustrating  later  developments. 

PAGE  203 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  summarize  and/or  redefine  the 

meaning  of  “hero;”  to  write  about  a  hero  from  the 

hero’s  point  of  view 

1 .  Take  time  to  summarize  the  conclusions  the 
students  have  to  come  to  about  the  concept  of 
heroism.  Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  the 
original  definition  should  now  be  amended  or 
expanded. 

2.  Before  the  pupils  write  their  hero  stories, 
review  the  technique  of  writing  from  another’s 
point  of  view. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  further  aspects  of  heroism 

1 .  One  or  more  of  the  following  topics  may  be 
considered  for  a  culminating  discussion 
activity: 

—  Is  it  important  for  people  to  have  heroes? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— Are  some  heroes  created  by  people? 

How  are  they  created? 

— What  is  hero  worship?  Is  it  a  good  thing 
for  people,  or  bad?  Why? 

— Who  are  some  people  who  are 

considered  to  be  heroes,  but  who  would 
rather  not  be?  What  might  be  their  reasons 
for  not  wanting  to  be  heroes? 

—What  are  the  responsibilities  of  being  a 
hero? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  library  books  about  the 
kinds  of  heroes  suggested  in  the  above 
discussion  and  in  other  parts  of  the  chapter. 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  and  finding 

information  about  heroes  in  wax  museums 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  in  London,  England, 
there  is  a  museum  called  Madame  Tussaud’s 
Wax  Museum.  In  it  can  be  seen  large  lifelike 
wax  figures  of  famous  people.  There  is  a 
section  called  Heroes — Live.  Ask  the  children 
what  persons  alive  today  they  might  expect  to 
be  in  this  section  and  have  them  give  reasons 
for  their  answers. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  obtain  information 
about  famous  people  in  wax  museums  in 
Canada.  For  example: 

—  Royal  London  Wax  Museum,  Victoria, 

B.C. 

— Tussaud’s  English  Wax  Museum,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Extension  Activity/presenting  information  orally 

in  a  hero  pageant 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  plan  a  hero  pageant.  Each 
child  could  dress  up  as  his  or  her  favorite  hero, 
with  appropriate  clothing  and  accessories. 

2.  Allow  time  for  research,  if  the  pupils  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  about  their  heros. 
During  the  pageant,  the  pupils  should  be  able 
to  tell  what  heroes  they  are  representing,  give 
some  personal  information,  explain  their  fields 
of  endeavor  and  their  accomplishments,  tell 
why  they  are  heroes,  tell  why  they  do  or  do  not 
like  being  heroes,  and  answer  questions  from 
the  class. 

3.  If  possible,  have  some  pupils  take  photographs 
of  the  heroes  in  the  pageant.  The  pictures 
could  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board  with 
suitable  captions. 
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14/WHAT’S  SPECIAL  ABOUT 
TODAY? 

The  final  chapter  begins  with  photographs  of 
special  celebrations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Then,  New  Year’s  customs  in  several  countries 
are  discussed.  The  pupils  read  about  the  egg  as 
a  symbol  of  Easter  and  discuss  the  Valentine’s 
Day  symbol,  the  heart.  Included  are  a  poem 
about  Groundhog’s  Day,  questions  about 
greeting  cards,  and  Thanksgiving  photographs 
depicting  Canada’s  rich  harvest.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  a  continuous  calendar  in  an 
activity  unit  about  birthdays. 

The  language  skill  developed  in  this  chapter  is: 

•  writing  tongue-twisters  using  alliteration, 
homonyms,  and  rhyme 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  204  and  205 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 
Objective:  to  list  holidays  and  special  occasions 

1 .  Write  the  following  captions  on  the  chalkboard: 

— Winter  Carnival,  Quebec  City 
—  Fiesta,  Mexico 
—  Pageant,  Hong  Kong 
— New  Year’s  Day  polar-bear  dip,  Ontario 
— Carnival,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

2.  Have  the  children  turn  to  the  opening  pages  of 
the  chapter,  read  the  title,  and  examine  the 
pictures.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  captions  on 
the  chalkboard  and  match  them  with  the 
pictures.  Have  the  children  tell  which  of  the 
activities  they  think  they  would  enjoy  the  most 
if  they  could  take  part.  Encourage  them  to  give 
reasons  for  their  opinions. 

3.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  class, 
or  write  them  on  the  chalkboard.  The  pupils 
could  write  their  answers  and  then  talk  about 
them  with  their  group  or  with  the  whole  class. 

—What  holidays  and  special  days  do  you 
celebrate  in  your  family? 

—What  holidays  and  special  days  are 
celebrated  in  your  community? 


— What  is  your  favorite  holiday?  Why? 

—  If  you  could  make  up  your  own  holiday, 
what  would  you  call  it?  What  special 
things  would  you  do  on  that  day?  Why 
would  you  want  to  have  that  holiday? 

4.  Suggest  that  the  students  make  a  list  of  all  the 
holidays  and  special  days  they  can  think  of, 
without  using  reference  books.  The  completed 
lists  could  then  be  compared  with  others  in  the 
class. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  note  the  present  date  and  refer 
again  to  the  title  of  the  chapter.  Then  have  the 
children  answer  the  question  the  title  asks. 
Accept  as  many  different  answers  as  the  pupils 
can  contribute. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  use  reading  and  writing  skills  in 

preparing  a  display 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  prepare  a 
“Special  Days’’  display. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  bring  to  school 
pictures,  pamphlets,  articles,  souvenirs,  etc., 
relating  to  holidays,  special  community  events, 
and  Canadian  celebrations  or  festivals  they 
have  attended. 

3.  A  volunteer  from  each  group  could  write  to  a 
specific  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  pamphlets 
and  other  information  about  a  specific  special 
event.  For  example: 

— Quebec  Winter  Carnival 

—Calgary  Stampede 

— Lobster  Festival  (in  various  Prince 
Edward  Island  communities) 

— Oktoberfest  (Kitchener,  Ont.  and  other 
locations) 

—  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

—  Pacific  National  Exhibition,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

— Buffalo  Days,  Regina,  Sask. 

4.  The  above  suggestions  can  be  used  as  starting 
points  for  the  “Special  Days”  display.  Tell  the 
pupils  that  there  are  several  other  kinds  of 
items  that  could  be  included,  and  encourage 
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them  to  use  their  own  ideas.  As  much  as 
possible,  have  them  work  on  the  display 
independently. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

The  students  could  work  on  the  entire  chapter  in 
groups,  with  different  groups  doing  different 
mini-themes.  Alternatively,  each  mini-theme 
could  be  worked  on  by  the  entire  class,  with 
different  groups  each  concentrating  on  one 
specific  activity  and  then  sharing  the  results  with 
their  classmates.  Some  suggested  procedures 
are  given  in  the  following  notes.  However,  the 
activities  on  each  page  should  be  considered  as 
starting  points  with  the  pupils  using  their  own 
ideas  for  further  speaking,  writing,  acting,  and  art 
activities. 

PAGES  206  and  207 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  appreciate  New  Year’s  celebrations 
and  customs  around  the  world. 

1 .  The  activities  on  these  pages  may  be  done  in 
the  following  order,  or  the  students  could 
decide  for  themselves  in  what  order  to  do 
them: 

— Pupils  read  the  article  at  the  top  of  page 
206. 

—  Pupils  examine  the  pictures  and  tell  what 
each  one  depicts. 

—  Pupils  answer  the  questions  and  discuss 
the  pictures  further. 

The  pictures  on  page  207  show  aspects  of 
Jewish  and  Japanese  New  Year’s  celebrations. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  write  captions  or 
headlines  for  the  pictures  on  these  pages. 
Some  pupils  might  like  to  write  poems  about 
welcoming  in  the  New  Year. 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  create  customs  based  on  oral 
examination  of  old  customs 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  again  at  the  picture  of  the 
New  Year’s  dip  on  page  204.  Recall  that  it  is  a 


custom  for  some  people  to  celebrate  New 
Year’s  Day  by  taking  part  in  this  activity,  which 
is  often  called  a  Polar  Bear  Swim.  Ask  the 
children  which  name  they  prefer  and  have 
them  tell  why  they  like  it  better.  Would  they 
want  to  take  part  in  such  a  swim?  Why  or  why 
not? 

2.  Have  the  children  define  the  word  custom  and 
compare  their  definitions  with  the  one  in  the 
dictionary.  Review  the  customs  described  in 
the  article  on  page  206. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  New  Year’s  customs  they 
have  in  their  families.  Then  have  them  each 
make  up  a  new  New  Year’s  custom  they  could 
observe. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  new  New  Year’s 
customs  that  could  be  observed  in  their 
communities  or  in  the  entire  country. 

Extension  Activity/researching  New  Year’s  and 

the  origins  of  these  celebrations 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  pupils  find  out  how  people 
around  the  world  celebrate  New  Year’s.  Do 
they  all  observe  it  on  January  1  ? 

2.  Some  pupils  could  select  specific  New  Year’s 
celebrations  and  find  out  how  they  originated. 

3.  Books  such  as  the  following  may  be  used  for 
research: 

— Festivals,  compiled  by  Ruth  Manning 
(Sanders,  Heinemann) 

— Holidays  Around  the  World,  by  Joseph 
Gaer  (Little-Brown  &  Co.) 

— Holidays  in  Scandinavia,  by  Lee 
Wyndham  (Garrard  Publishing  Co.) 

The  children  could  write  brief  reports  on  their 
findings,  or  present  oral  reports.  Have  them 
place  the  written  reports  in  the  “Special  Days” 
display.  Alternatively,  they  could  make  tape 
recordings  which  would  also  be  available  to 
other  students. 
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PAGE  208 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  chart  activities  dealing  with  Easter 

eggs 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  read  and  discussed  the 
selections  on  this  page,  ask  them  what  other 
information  they  know  about  Easter  eggs. 

Have  they  ever  decorated  Easter  eggs?  What 
Easter  egg  customs  do  they  observe  in  their 
families  or  communities? 

2.  Let  the  children  suggest  their  own  activities 
about  Easter  Eggs.  The  planning  may  be 
discussed  with  the  help  of  the  following  chart: 

Easter  Egg  Activities 
Speaking —planning  a  new  Easter  egg 
custom 

Writing— poems  about  Easter  eggs 

— stories  about  Easter  egg  hunts 

Research  —  (elicit  pupils’  own  ideas) 

Art  —  (elicit  pupils’  own  ideas) 

Reading — (elicit  pupils’  own  ideas) 

Extension  Activity/reading  Easter  stories  and 

decorating  eggs 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  If  the  following  activities  are  not  included  in  the 
pupils’  choices  above,  they  may  be  done  as  a 
follow-up. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  pupils  find  Easter  stories 
and  legends  in  the  library,  especially  ones  in 
which  eggs  are  used  as  symbols  in  Easter 
celebrations.  Each  child  could  choose  one  of 
the  books  and  write  a  book  report. 

3.  The  pupils  would  enjoy  decorating  eggs, 
whether  or  not  it  is  near  Easter.  Library  books 
are  available  on  this  subject.  If  your  area  has  a 
resident  expert,  have  the  children  prepare  a 
letter  inviting  him/her  in  to  give  a 
demonstration. 


PAGE  209 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  examine  “heart”  songs  and 

expressions 

1 .  Initiate  a  discussion  about  Valentine’s  Day  by 
asking  the  children  what  would  be  the  first 
thing  they  would  think  of  to  draw  if  they  were 
making  Valentine  cards.  Explain  that  the  heart 
is  a  Valentine’s  Day  symbol  in  the  same  way 
that  the  egg  is  an  Easter  symbol. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  items  in 
the  text  in  groups,  or  conduct  a  class 
discussion. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  list  of  songs 
that  tell  about  hearts  that  sing,  that  are  happy, 
that  are  broken,  etc.  If  they  can’t  think  of  many, 
have  them  ask  their  families,  friends,  or  other 
teachers  to  suggest  some. 

4.  When  the  pupils  discuss  expressions 
containing  the  word  heart,  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard  or  have  volunteers  do  so.  Talk 
about  the  meanings  of  the  expressions  and 
how  they  might  have  originated.  For  example: 

— kind-hearted 
— heart  of  gold 
— broken-hearted 
— hearts  and  flowers 

Ask  the  children  to  find  a  “heart”  expression  in 
the  article  about  the  school  children  s  CanSave 
project,  (hearts  in  the  right  place) 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  information  about  St.  Valentine 

and  to  generate  a  variety  of  Valentine  activities 

1 .  Have  a  small  group  of  pupils  find  out  who  St. 
Valentine  was  and  why  Valentine’s  Day  was 
named  after  him.  Let  them  report  their  findings 
to  the  class. 

2.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest  other 
Valentine  or  “heart”  activities  they  could  do 
individually  or  in  groups.  List  the  suggestions 
on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  children  vote 
to  select  the  two  or  three  they  would  most  like 
to  do. 
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Extension  Activity /finding  information  about  the 

heart 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  find  information 
about  their  own  hearts. 

— Where  is  the  heart  located  in  the  body? 

— What  is  its  shape? 

— What  is  its  purpose  in  the  body? 

— How  does  it  work? 

2.  The  pupils  could  write  the  answers  to  the 
above  questions  in  point  form,  or  make  labeled 
drawings  of  the  heart. 

PAGE  210 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  weigh  evidence  about  Groundhog’s 

Day 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  know  about 
Groundhog’s  Day  and  why  it  is  important  to 
some  people. 

2.  Read  and  discuss  the  material  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  this  page  with  the  whole  group. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the  superstition  about  the 
groundhog  might  have  started. 

4.  Find  out  whether  the  pupils  agree  that  there  is 
no  truth  to  the  belief  about  the  groundhog.  Why 
do  they  agree  or  disagree? 

5.  Ask  the  children:  On  February  2,  do  you  hope 
that  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow  or  that  he 
doesn’t  see  his  shadow?  Why? 

6.  The  pupils’  finished  cartoons  may  be  posted  in 
the  “Special  Days”  display. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  research  the  meaning  and  origin  of 

“holiday” 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  meaning  the  word  Holiday 
has  in  the  title  of  the  poem. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  from  the  dictionary  and 
encyclopedia  what  the  word  holiday  originally 
meant. 

— Why  did  it  have  this  meaning? 


— What  meanings  does  it  have  today? 

— How  has  the  meaning  changed? 

PAGE  210 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 

Writing  tongue-twisters  using  alliteration, 

homonyms,  and  rhyme 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
alliteration,  homonyms,  and  rhyme 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 
Objective:  to  write  tongue-twisters 

1 .  After  discussing  alliteration  in  the 
tongue-twisters  given  in  the  text,  have  the 
pupils  find  examples  in  selections  in  previous 
chapters.  Give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  say 
the  tongue-twisters  out  loud.  Then  have  the 
students  consider  the  kinds  of  writing  in  which 
alliteration  is  inappropriate.  Elicit  reasons  for 
the  statements  the  pupils  make. 

2.  Before  the  children  write  their  own 
tongue-twisters,  have  them  find  further 
examples  in  library  books  to  study  and  share 
with  the  class.  For  example: 

— My  Tang’s  Tungled  and  Other  Ridiculous 
Situations,  by  Sara  and  John  E.  Brewton, 
(T.Y.  Crowell.) 

PAGE  211 
Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  list  occasions  appropriate  for 
sending  greeting  cards 

1 .  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  list  of  all  the 
occasions  they  can  think  of  for  which  it  is 
possible  to  buy  greeting  cards. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  children  some  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  availability  of 
greeting  cards  for  so  many  occasions. 

3.  Have  the  children  suggest  some  special 
occasions  for  which  there  are  no  greeting 
cards — the  first  day  of  spring,  the  day  on 
which  one’s  regular  bed  time  is  extended  by 
one  hour.  Let  each  pupil  select  one  of  the 
occasions  suggested  and  make  a  card  for  it. 
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4.  Some  of  the  children  might  like  to  bring  to 
school  old  greeting  cards  for  various  occasions 
and  in  different  languages  and  include  them  in 
the  “Special  Days”  display. 

PAGES  212  and  213 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  oral  reports  about 
Canadian  products 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  products  shown  in 
the  picture  on  pages  212  and  21 3,  and 
suggest  the  areas  of  Canada  in  which  they  are 
produced. 

2.  Other  pupils  could  find  out  what  food  items  are 
produced  in  Canada  and  in  what  areas  of  each 
province  they  are  produced.  The  information 
could  be  illustrated  on  a  large  pictorial  map  of 
Canada. 

3.  Further  to  this,  the  class  might  develop  a 
“symbol”  collection  for  various  days.  They 
could  develop  oral  reports  about  the  symbols. 

It  would  be  particularly  interesting  if  any 
students  of  different  ethnic  origins  could  report 
on  symbols  that  other  students  are  not  familiar 
with. 

PAGES  214  and  215 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  locate  information  in  indexes  and 
calendars;  to  evaluate  characteristics  given  in  a 
poem 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  determined  the  days  of 
the  week  on  which  they  were  born,  have  them 
do  the  same  for  the  people  in  the  pictures. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  use  the  continuous 
calendar  to  find  out  on  what  days  of  the  week: 

— members  of  their  families  were  born 

— the  pupils  will  celebrate  their  next 
birthdays;  their  sixteenth  birthdays,  their 
twenty-first  birthdays 

— Christmas  will  be  in  1 999 


3.  Ask  the  children  whether  they  think  the 
statements  in  the  verse  are  true.  Have  them 
refer  to  the  specific  days  of  the  week  on  which 
pupils  in  the  class  were  born  to  support  their 
opinions. 

4.  Have  the  students  plan  and  do  writing,  acting, 
reading,  speaking,  and  art  activities  of  their 
own  choice  about  birthdays.  To  help  them  with 
ideas  you  might  ask: 

— What  was  the  best  birthday  party  you 
ever  went  to? 

— What  kind  of  story  could  you  write  about 
an  unusual  birthday  happening? 

— What  might  happen  if  you  had  two 
birthdays  one  year? 

— What  kind  of  acting  could  you  do  about 
your  pet’s  birthday  celebrations? 

— Who  is  your  favorite  character?  What  kind 
of  birthday  celebration  would  you  like  to 
plan  for  him  or  her? 

— What  special  song  could  you  make  up 
about  someone’s  birthday? 


— April  Fool’s  Day  was  in  1974 
— they  will  graduate  from  elementary  school 
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